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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The information-contained in this pamphlet consists of reports and field notes of 
Dominion Land Surveyors who were sent out by the Interior Department. 

The townships are placed in order of ranges, the number of the ranges and town- 
ships in heavy figures on the left side. — 2 
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The report is published in three parts. The territory comprised in Part No. 1 is 
the easterly section of the Railway Belt, including the Upper Columbia, Lower Col- 
umbia and Shuswap Lake divisions, extending from the boundary of the province of 
Alberta to the western boundary of range 15, west 6th. Part No. 2 comprises the 
central portion. Part No. 3 comprises the Coast division. 
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The first portion of the pamphlet consists of each surveyor’s report on the whole 
season’s work, and general information and description of the district examined. In 
the last portion the information is given by section, township and range in numerical 
order, extending south from townships 10 and west from range 23, west 6th meridian, 
to the west limit of the Railway Belt. In this way individual townships to which it 
is desired to refer can be readily located in the second portion of the pamphlet. 


E. DEVILLE, 
Surveyor General. 
Orrawa, June, 1915. 
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EXPLANATION AS TO THE RAILWAY BELT. 


The Railway Belt is a strip of land forty miles in width following the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific railway in British Columbia, being twenty miles on each 
side of the railway from the boundary of the province of Alberta on the east to a line 
drawn approximately north and south from the city of New Westminster at the Pacific 
coast. The Railway Belt contains an area of 17,150 square miles, or 10,976,000 acres. 
It was transferred to the Dominion by the province of British Columbia by provincial 
statute of 19th December, 1883. (Chapter 14, 47 Victoria.) 

This tract of land is a mountainous region and divides itself into five main divi- 
sions dominated by topographical conditions, comprising from east to west: (1st) the 
Upper Columbia division, being the valley of the Columbia river north and south of 
Golden; (2nd) the Lower Columbia division, being the valley of the Columbia river 
north and south of Revelstoke; (3rd) the Shuswap Lake division; (4th) the Kam- 
loops division or Dry Belt; iand (5th) the Coast or New Westminster division. 

Considerable diversity as to climatic, timber and soil conditions, and as to alti- 
tude, exists in the different divisions of the Railway Belt; for instance, the rainfall in 
the Coast division is very heavy, fostering the growth of giant timber. In the next 
division to the east, the Kamloops division, there is a deficiency of rainfall, and for the 
most part cultivation without irrigation is impracticable, although within recent years 
considerable progress has been made by dry-farming methods; the timber conditions 
are very light, and large tracts of country are utilized for grazing purposes; this 
division is usually known as the Dry Belt. In the divisions to the east of the Dry 
Belt rainfall is usually normal, and the entire areas are well forested. 

The lands suitable for settlement consist for the most part of the bottom and bench 
lands along the innumerable valley systems of lakes, rivers and creeks, usually of a 
high degree of productivity. A very large proportion of the total area is of great alti- 
tude, rough or unproductive in character, or suitable only for forest growth. 

During the past few years survey parties have been at work in various divisions of 
the Railway Belt for the purpose of extending surveys and classifying lands which 
might be deemed suitable for settlement. These reports during the progress of the 
work were placed in the hands of the Dominion Lands Agents and are now compiled 
in printed form as far as survey work has proceeded. 

Lands in the Railway Belt are administered by the Dominion Government. 
Water rights in the Railway Belt are under the provincial administration at Vic- 
toria, B.C. Considerable areas in the Railway Belt are set apart as Forest reserves 
and Dominion parks. Settlers or others desiring information should apply to the 
Dominion Land and Timber Agents at New Westminster, Kamloops and Revelstoke, 
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PART LL: 


- COMPRISING THE COAST OR NEW WESTMINSTER DIVISION OF THE 
RAILWAY BELT, EXTENDING SOUTH FROM TOWNSHIPS 10 AND 
WEST FROM RANGE 23 WEST SIXTH MERIDIAN TO THE WEST LIMIT 
OF THE RAILWAY BELT. 


QUEEN’S ISLAND AND ADJACENT ISLANDS AND BARS, SUMAS LAKE, 
CHEHALIS CREEK, HARRISON LAKE, TROUT LAKE, ETC. 


A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1903. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following Yeport of my operations in New 
Westminster district during the season of 1903. 

_A beginning was made in township 3, range 30, west 6th meridian, on Queen’s 
island and the adjacent islands and bars. This is good cottonwood bottom land, but 
subject to flood during exceptionally high water, and is cut away a good deal every 
year. New bars are constantly forming, and old ones washing away. On the com- 
pletion of the work here we canoed down to Sumas lake, which at this time of year 
(March) is separated from the vegetation on its shores by a mile of mud. The work 
consisted largely of locating old lot boundaries. ‘These lots were in many instances 
surveyed thirty years ago, and being wholly:under water three or four months every 
year and a swamp for the remaining eight or nine, have lost nearly all their original 
corner posts. Occasionally we found an old fence corner, or even a row of old fence 
posts which evidently stood on the original boundary, but in some cases even these 
were not available, and I had to depend entirely on the old notes and the topography 
as shown in them. I spent a great deal of time over this old work in townships 19, 
20, 22 and 23, east of the coast meridian, and in many places planted cedar posts eight 
or ten feet long and ten inches square at corners. I don’t think that these will be 
washed out for many years. 

We then moved by water to Harrison river, and after running a few lines and 
doing some traversing in the northeast part of township 3, range 30, west 6th meridian, 
started up the Chehalis canyon to get at the north limit of the railway belt. Chehalis 
ereck follows a canyon from the lake to within two miles of its discharge into Harrison 
river, a distance of some nine miles. In this space it falls considerably over 1,200 
feet. The walls are precipitous, often perpendicular, in places 400 feet high, so that 
it is not easy to get up with a canoe. Our first attempt ended in a broken canoe and 
a transit under water, but later when the creek was lower we did get up, and ran a 
stadia traverse to check the section lines run up the valley. The whole district is 
heavily timbered, and nearly all taken up. As far as I know it is the finest bunch of 
timber in the railway belt. The fir and cedar often are as much as ten feet in diameter, 
and I saw one fir that was fifteen. The only land that could be called good lies at the 
north end of Chehalis lake, but-it is quite inaccessible at present for settlers. 

In the middle of August we went to Harrison Hot Springs and began a traverse 
of the east side of Harrison lake, first retracing the southeast quarter of section 14, 
township 4, range 29, west 6th meridian. The centre of this section was our starting 
point. I also ran a triangulation up the lake to check the other work. There is some 
good land on Trout lake in township 4, range 28, but heavily timbered and very hard 
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to clear. I went as far as the north limit of the railway belt on the east side of the 
lake, at the north boundary of township 7, and placed section corners and ran what 
lines I could on the way. 3 

Wet weather put an end to our work here, and on November 1 we left for Mamette 
lake in the dry belt. We lost an engine in the Fraser canyon on the way up, but were 
gonly delayed a day on that account, and got to work on the south limit of the railway 
belt in township 17, range 21, west 6th meridian, on the 6th. We ran twenty-five 
miles of the limit before coming in for the winter on December 16. 


HARRISON LAKE, SILVER CREEK, BOSTON BAR, ETC. 


A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1904. 


Sir,—Before getting my party together I spent three days finishing up some 
work on the approach to the south end of the New Westminster railway bridge, and 
on Musqwam Indian reserve. On April 13 I went up to Chilliwak with a small party 
and began work a couple of days later on: Chilliwak river in lot 489. The north boun- 
dary of this lot was in doubt, and it was not until several false starts had been made 
that we found one of the original posts very rotten, but with bearing trees standing, 
and it was then a comparatively simple matter to retrace the lines. 

On May 5 we moved to Harrison river, thence to Harrison Hot Springs on the 6th. 

In my triangulation up the east side of Harrison lake in 1903 I had found a con- 
siderable difference between my work and that of the previous survey. My instru- 
tions were to run a triangulation up the west side of the lake as a check. So I 
rueasured a base at the south end of the lake as carefully as possible with what _ 
instruments I had, chaining over levelled stakes at 50 link intervals, on a wet day, 
and comparing with the standard tape. Stones with lead bolts let into them were 
sunk at each end of the base. In the triangulation all angles were read right round 
the circle, left and right, three angles in each triangle and adjusted. The closing 
base was at the mouth of Silver creek, measured in 1903. This year’s length of that 
base by triangulation differed from the actual measurement by about three tenths of 
a link, and confirmed my last year’s report. 

Following instructions I destroyed all the posts of the previous survey and put 
new ones in at the correct corners. I then established the north limit of the railway 
belt on the west side of the lake. Unfortunately before quite finishing the work there 
I cut my foot rather badly with an axe, and though the actual time lost while away 
getting it sewed up only amounted to a couple of days, the work was necessarily kept 
back somewhat during the next three or four weeks, as I had to confine myself to 
traversing on the water’s edge and similar places, where crutches could be used. 

Toward the end of July, after marking out the belt limit on the east side of the 
lake and cornecting our work at the mouth of Silver creek with the mineral claims 
there, we began a series of lines up the ereek, checked by a traverse, to get at the rail- 
way belt in townships 8 and 9, range 29, west of the 6th meridian. On July 29, I was 
summoned to Kamloops on a purely private affair, and after a couple of days pack- 
ing In my absence, work ceased, and everything was run at my expense, until August 
7, when I got back. 

We got at the railway belt again on the east boundary of section 6, township 8, 
and followed it to the northeast corner of section 29. The last mile rose 3,700 feet 
from one corner to the other and as the belt limit then led over extremely precipitous 
country at the foot of the ice on Mount Douglas, I decided to continue the traverse 
of Silver creek and work up to the belt limit again at a more accessible point. 

We had been packing for a month and were now too far from the nearest point 
to which canoes could be brought to make it worth while to pack in fresh supplies. So 
taking large packs, we left tents and clothes behind and kept the traverse going while 
food lasted. : 
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Though I did not consider that there was time to reach the belt by means of a 
double traverse, every care was taken over the single one, the chaining being done 
twice by different men. 

We touched the limit on the north boundary of section 16, township 9, range 29, 
west of 6th meridian and again on the east boundaries of sections 19 and 30, in the 
same township and range. 

This was at the foot of a glacier on the north slope of Mount Douglas, an exceed- 
ingly rough piece of country. 

As sickness and hardship had turned two men back, a couple of weeks before, and 
the rainy weather was beginning, I put witness posts in and went back to the mouth 
of Silver creek. 

The timber up this creek will not bear comparison with that in the Chehalis 
valley, but the whole of what there is, is in the railway belt. The district has not been 
very actively prospected and the only mine being seriously exploited is on Fire moun- 
tain in provincial land. Except for a little bench land on the west side of the creek 
between Clear creek and the mouth and perhaps half a square mile right at the mouth 
there is no land fit for agriculture. Lower down the lake at ‘Twenty Mile’ point 
there ig about a square mile altogether of fair land. After leaving this district we ran a 
traverse and put in two witness posts in sections 18 and 19, township 5, range 28, 
west of the 6th meridian, near Rainbow falls, and three more witness posts on the 
south shore of Harrison river in sections 15 and 14, township 4, range 29, west of the 
6th meridian. 

On October 20, we moved to North Bend and next day camped on Boston Bar. 

I began by retracing the north boundary of section 34, township 10, range 26, 
west of the 6th meridian and producing it across Fraser river. Running south I tied 
onto lots 1A and 30, group 1, and 8 lots comprising the old townsite of Boston Bar. 
Section lines were run through these lots and produced as far as Shrypt-ta-hook 
Indian reserve. In township 11 a few lines were run and posts put in at the inter- 
section of the Canadian Pacific Railway right of way and the legal subdivision lines. 

On November 11 I paid off all but two of the men, who were retained to help me 
in the townsite of Boston Bar, a full party not being necessary. These were paid off 
on the 18th and I got into Kamloops the same night. 

There is some bench land on the west side of the Fraser in sections 34 and 27, 
township 10, and in sections 11 and 12, township 11, but in general the mountain rises 
very steeply almost from the railway. 

The season of 1904 has been exceptionally fine on this coast, and we did not lose 
four whole days on account of rain, which is a most unusual thing. 


SPIUS CREEK, INDIAN. MEADOWS VALLEY, COLDWATER, MURRAY 
LAKE, SUMMIT CITY, TULAMEEN RIVER, STAVE RIVER, 
FRASER RIVER, ETC. 


A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1905. 


Sir,—In accordance with your instructions dated March 27, 1905, I left Kamloops 
with the survey paraphernalia by wagon on April 4, driving through Rockford, Nicola 
Lake and Coutlee, after sending word to some of my last year’s men to mect me at 
Cleesby’s, in Lower Nicola. 

We camped at Richardson’s, on Spius creek, on the night of the 6th, after one or 
two minor accidents, such as being badly bogged on the way. This is in township 15, 
range 23, west of the 6th meridian, and my instructions were to carry on the southern 
limit of the railway belt towards the international boundary. 

Though the weather was hot in Kamloops, there was still a little snow left on 
Spius creek, and we had snowstorms during the early part of April. There are no 
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roads in the vicinity, and I picked up a few pack horses as we drove through the 
Nicola, others being sent up afterwards, until we had a pack train of nine or ten, two 
of which were, however, used almost exclusively for saddle work. . 

With such a small number it was necessary to cut down the camping conveniences 
to an absurdly small amount, and when things were properly adjusted we found our- 
selves travelling without tents and without stoves. Instead of the former we used one 
large fly made out of the roof of the cook tent, and all baking was done in gold pans, 
which make excellent bread, but require a great deal of wood, and at high altitudes 
where there is no timber beyond scrubby balsam and spruce, this is a distinct draw- 
back. In a trip of this sort, when for months you see nobody but your own party and 
when you are many miles from the nearest trail or wagon road, success depends to a 
large extent on your packer. Not only must he be an expert with the diamond hitch, 
but he must have a very well developed bump of location and that sixth sense which ° 
enables a mountain man to find a way that is possible for horses, through what 
appears to be an utterly impenetrable range of hills. 

I was very fortunate in mine. A party of eight or nine is really too small to cope 
with this class of work even in the district passed through this summer which is on 
the eastern slope of the mountains and consequently a great deal drier than the real 
coast country. But ‘dry’ is only a figure of speech used comparatively. I have not 
yet seen any long spells of good weather high up in the mountains, either east or west 
of the watershed, but I may have been unfortunate. 

The line ran up Spius creek for a few miles, which is like most mountain streams 
here. That is to say, you can generally get down to it by hard climbing. Sometimes 
the sides are perpendicular and you cannot. It is timbered with bull pine and fir in 
sufficient quantities to warrant a portable mill if the new railway in the Nicola valley 
creates any local demand for lumber. 

The creek would be almost impossible to drive on account of falls. We had some 
difficulty in getting the horses across when we moved camp as the water was at a high 
stage, but by putting on very heavy packs, which tend to hold a horse down on his 
feet, we did eventually get everything over. 

A great many coal mines have been staked here, under provincial regulations, the 
imaginary limit being placed as usual too near the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
great things are expected of the coal. Beyond boring in several cases nothing has come 
of it yet. 

~ When moving camp, I used to send ‘two or three or more men to help the packers 
and go on line with what were left. It is the only way to get anything done when 
you move on an average of twice a week, for although you may have only one axeman 
and a chainman, you may make half a mile. It is just here that a good packer comes 
in, one who will be found at night where you told him to go, a rare accomplishment 
in heavily timbered mountains, and it was not until after one or two disasters that I 
found the right mah. 

In one place we were man-packing over a ridge with a flying camp. One of the 
party wandered out of camp on Sunday morning, and did not come back. He very 
soon got lost, but fortunately met one of the packers looking for a stray horse, and 
went back to their camp. The next day they all tried to find me and signally failed, 
being scattered from the Coldwater to Spius creek. At any rate we had to hunt them 
up next day, which is not part of the duty attached to a flying camp on line. 

An April 30, Mr. Mackie joined me from Ottawa, as assistant. 

At first I ran a traverse to check the section lines of the belt limit, but in rough 
heavily timbered country, this is altogether too laborious an operation, and I did not 
continue further than the valley known as the Indian Meadows, in township 12. It 
is a much better plan to leave signals at known places which may be read for miles, 
and a check thus calculated. This does not apply when the limit runs for a long 
distance on one azimuth. This valley marks the southern limit of the open, park-like, 
bull pine country which is such a feature of the Kamloops, Nicola and Okanagan dis- 
tricts, 2.e., of the dry belt proper. 
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To the south you get into a wetter climate with thick balsam and some pine up 
to an altitude of 5,000 feet. In the southerly part of township 11 and the northerly 
part of 10, the line was so high that we had to contend with 3 or 4 feet of old snow. 
This was altogether too much for the horses and we had to resort to the time-honoured 
but detested man-pack, for a couple of weeks. , 

In my experience, and it has not been slight in this respect, this is the final test 
of a good man on survey. Especially so on snow that will carry you for a few yards 
and then give way suddenly. Men who will cheerfully stand any amount of chopping 
or climbing will go all to pieces in the matter of temper with sixty pounds of sugar or 
blankets on their backs, and it saves a lot of trouble if the surveyor in charge is 
either a long way ahead or a long way behind. 

While on this hill 18 inches of snow fell. The weather moderated before we got 
down to where the line crosses the Coldwater, though the snow had made the river 
almost impassable for horses, and many of us had more or less of a ducking before 
everything was brought over. Two of the party had left a week or two before theoreti- 
cally on account of sickness, but mainly, I fancy, because the snow ahead looked 
uninviting. It has always been a matter for wonder to me how the idea has become 
so well established that a survey is a pleasant summer picnic under canvas. Time 
and again I have warned men that a particular trip would be tough. The answer is 
always the same, that if you can stand it they guess they can. It does not always 
follow, as in this instance, when, after being upset in the Coldwater, and soaked to 
the skin during a couple of days climbing in wet huckleberry bushes, the two men I 
had got, left, with the most uncomplimentary opinion of Dominion surveys that I have 
ever heard. 

The Coldwater is perhaps a hundred feet wide here, and not as rapid as many 
Britsh Columbia streams, and I think could be driven without much difficulty at high 
water. There is a good deal of timber in townships 10 and 9, especially near July 
ereek, which will be valuable when a railway comes in. This is a probability in the 
near future, as the only low pass from the Princeton part of the country is down a 
creek which comes into the Coldwater from the Otter valley, about on a level with the 
centre of township 10. It is proposed to build up the Coldwater into the Coquihalla 
canyon, and so to Hope. By all accounts this is the most feasible route through the 
mountains. Between the point at which the line crosses the Coldwater and the source 
of the Coquihalla there are narrow strips of bench land that might be cultivated if a 
railway is built up the valley, but beyond this there is in my opinion no arable land. 
The Coldwater is very much staked for coal, though mainly in provincial territory. 

At the headwaters of Spius creek is a lake nearly 2 miles long, which I have named 
Murray lake, as a man‘of that name tried to make a home on its shores. There is a 
large open meadow which looks as though it would grow a great deal of hay, but I 
believe the snow stays so late in the spring that as a matter of fact nothing grows well. 
At any rate it has been abandoned, and the cabin is used only by an occasional Indian 
hunter or trapper. 

The line runs parallel with a range of mountains of six or seven thousand feet, 
with many rocks and precipices, but at a distance of some three or four miles, so that 
it is really in the foothills of these mountains and does not rise to a greater altitude 
than 5,000, until it gets down to township 5. The hills are not precipitous, but con- 
sist of long steep slopes, for the most part covered with scrubby balsam and dense 
huckleberry undergrowth, though in plaees there are miles of dead standing trees. A 
heavy wind would make this country very difficult for a pack train. Both the blue and 
ruffed grouse are numerous, and there are some foolhens. Deer are more plentiful 
than in any place I know of in the interior, and were it not for the law-abiding quali- 
ties so well known in a government survey we should have had plenty of fresh meat. 
We were sorely tempted. There are also bears, both black and grizzly, though we did 
not get better evidence of the latter than through footprints as large as a ham. 

Running south from the Coldwater we came into a country with no trails of any 
description, and the pack train was dragged through with the line. Fortunately there 
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was at first a large area of dead standing timber with comparatively good footing and 
not very much undergrowth. We again got into snow, but the summer was so far 
advanced that we could avoid the deepest. The hills get higher and steeper, and the 
timber scrubbier, where there is any, as along the streams, but from the Coldwater to 
the south fork of the Tulameen, the tops of the hills are nearly all burnt. 

Working down into townships 8 and 7, we reached the mineral country. In places 
where one would think no white man had ever been we came across location stakes. 
Twenty years ago there was quite a boom at Granite creek, and it was this excitement 
that produced the Similkameen trail, the only good pack trail connecting the interior 
with the coast south of the Fraser. Every summer there are parties of prospectors out 
in this district, though personally I saw only one man in four months, and he was on 
a rock slide a mile away. Most of this mineral is copper in various forms, exploited 
for the most part round Princeton and Granite creek, but found in the railway belt 
too. The only active work being done in the belt is at ‘Summit City” This is a 
galena proposition, and is considered rich, but it will take more than my power of 
demonstration to persuade the owners that they are not on provincial land. They had 
walked in so often from Hope that they were absolutely certain that my work was 
wrong, “ and it’s impossible to use a theodolite in the mountains anyhow because of 
the slope.” After that, of course, it was useless to argue. 

“ Summit City,” however, is not as large a place as its name might suggest. In 
the height of summer its population may be on occasion six men; in winter there is 
no population whatever, and only a cabin or two and an all-enveloping snowdrift mark 
the spot. Transport is of course what all these places want. Ore that has to be packed 
on horses forty miles before shipping must be extraordinarily ‘rich to pay. Wagon 
roads in the mountains cost almost as much as railways anywhere else, and railway 
companies regard British Columbia as a hugh barrier before their trade with the east, 
one which must be overcome as cheaply as possible with as few diversions as may be 
on the way. 

It is not easy to form any definite idea as to the real value of a mineralized 
country. There is plenty of mineral here on the surface; whether the mineral will be 
in paying quantities under the surface requires proof, that is to say, capital, and 
capital appears rather shy of this district. You cannot learn much from ordinary 
prospectors, because most of them were swinging an axe only a year or two ago, and 
cannot go much further in their description than the repetition of a few catch names 
like peacock copper, copper pyrites and quartz ore. When you do meet a mining expert 
you cannot help thinking of the western description of him in which he figures so 
prominently in the superlative degree. All mining centres believe that they have a 
bonanza. One or two out of a thousand have; the others have not; so it is quite 
possible “ Summit City ” is a big thing. : 

We get nearer the high mountains all the time as we work south, and after leay- 
ing the south fork of the Tulameen the timber is green again and a good deal heavier. 
On this river we were troubled a great deal by thunder storms. <A perfect morning 
without a cloud, and before night heavy thunder and deluges of rain. Speaking of 
British Columbia, there is nothing that a surveyor fears so much as rain. If he were 
in a cleared country rain would make little difference one way or the other as long as 
he could see through the transit. But in these mountains, with their dense under- 
growth, a shower of rain means being as wet in ten minutes as if he had been swim- 
ming. Note books, watches, and everything else he carries get the same treatment. 
It is no uncommon thing to see men hanging cheap watches in the sun to dry out after 
dipping their works in the coal oil can. Some of them bake them in the stove instead 
of waiting indefinitely for the sun, which is very much surer. And if you are high up 
the rain is intensely cold, and is by long odds the greatest hardship here. Nor is it 
possible to he off for all wet days. If you did there would be weeks at a stretch when 
“no work would be done at all. ! | 

We crossed the watershed near the south boundary of township 4, range 23, when 
we found the old canyon trail. This is from all accounts an easier pack trail than the 
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Similkameen, but is out of repair and very rarely used. This point is on a clearly 
defined line between upper country and coast climates. On the east are balsam and 
brulé, high steep hills up to five or six thousand feet, gradually getting lower towards 
the Similkameen; on the west, eight thousand foot mountains with huge precipices, 
cedar, fir and vine maple in the valleys. More important to us, on the east is feed for 
the horses anywhere; on the west only in widely scattered swamps or along the shores 
of small lakes. When we got as far as horse feed lasted, which was on a small pond 
between Mount Hopeless and Sumas, I moved down to Hope, leaving the tie for next 
season. 

April, May and June were wetter than I have ever seen them in this part of the 
country, but we had fine weather in July, except for the thunder storms already men- 
tioned. . 
As an agricultural country the district we traversed may be described as a failure, 
a very distinct failure. There is not enough timber to warrant its being taken out 
yet. When the mines are working much of it will be used by them, and will be 
handled by portable mills. On the other hand the climate is bracing and not too wet; 
the scenery is gorgeous, peak after peak as far as you can see on the west and rounded 
hills for sixty miles to the east. If this was a Canadian Pacific railway guidebook 
this district would be called a sportsman’s paradise. Never having been in a sports- 
man’s paradise I cannot tell, but deer are numerous, black bear are not uncommon, 
and grizzly bear can be found also. I have no doubt there are goats in the high rocks, 
but we were not near enough to come across them. There are plenty of grouse. But 
it is on minerals that the future depends. 

- On August 15 we canoed down the Fraser to Sumas mountain, in township 19, 
east of the coast meridian, where I ran some new lines and retraced some old ones. 
There is good land over a large part of this mountain, and it is not hard to clear, but 
the heavy grades on the wagon roads make it rather unattractive to settlers. 

We moved down to Stave river on September 12, ran and retraced a few lines and 
traversed parts of both banks of the river and islands’in it. The weather, which had 
been bad at Sumas, settled down to almost incessant rain, day and night, with hardly 
any intermission, and this continued while we were at Bedwell Bay, in fractional 
township west of township 39, west of the coast meridian. The work here was of the 
same character as at the last two places. Some traversing, a few lines, retracing some 
old ones and tieing on to group lots whose corners were lost. It rained practically all 
the time, and at last I wired to the Surveyor General for permission to move up to the 
dry belt. This being accorded, we began work in township 15 range 27, west of the 
coast meridian, on October 13. . 

Besides straightening up some old group lots on the west side of the Fraser I ran 
a traverse of the Fraser, with a skeleton of section lines to the railway belt limit at 
the north boundary of township 18, range 28, west of the 6th meridian. ‘There are 
benches on the east side of the river which with water could be cultivated, but I believe 
settlers already on the ground find it difficult to get as much as they need. On the 
west side of the Fraser the mountains rise very abruptly, and what benches are on that 
side have been taken as Indian reserves or by Indians living off the reserves. There 
is some pine timber, but not any large amount, and one hydraulic concern besides a 
dredge which while we were in the neighbourhood was not working, though I believe 
it has since done so. ; 

After retracing the boundaries of lot 13, group 1, in township 15, range 25, west 
of the coast meridian, and doing more work on lots 1 and 2, group 1, and lot 359, I 
paid off all hands and went up to Kamloops for the winter on December 13. 
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HOPE TOWNSITE, SIMILKAMEEN TRAIL, SILVERTIP MT., KLESILKWA 
VALLEY, CHILLIWAK LAKE, ETC. 


A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1906. 


Sir,—Having sent instructions to some of the men to meet me at Lytton, I left 
Kamloops on February 19 for the Nicola. 

My last year’s aneroid elevations on the railway belt did not check out well, and 
T wanted to get a reliable height for my starting point on Spius creek. As a railway 
has been built up the Nicola valley since I was there, this was easily got, and I went 
on to Lytton, where Mr. Irwin, the Indian agent at Kamloops, was waiting for me. 
He wished to find the position of certain improvements near Indian reserve No. 27 
Mr. McKenzie, agent of Dominion lands, of New Westminster, came up a day or two 
later, and he helped me with the final adjustment of lots 1460, 359, 1 and 2. The last 
two had been surveyed in the Caribou days, but all monuments were gone, and I had 
to survey them again, conforming as much as possible to the old notes and sketches. 
In my opinion it is a great mistake to use wooden posts at all, whether a’ quarter- 
section corners or any other. Even a cedar post will not last more than forty years 
though left absolutely undisturbed, and they will not stand much knocking about after 
twenty. I would also suggest that the iron posts supplied should be of better quality. 
Some of these I have had this year were so rotten that a man could break them with 
his hands. The ideal monument for British Columbia is a stout iron post and a pile 
of heavy stones. 

Pits can be traced for perhaps ten years if they happen to be dug on the level: 
and left quite undisturbed by stock, whereas a stone mound of regulation size, especially 
if made of large stones, is practically everlasting, and I have never seen one so much 
disturbed in this province, even by stock, that there was any difficulty in identifying it. 

On the 27th most of the party went to Hope, while I went up the Fraser with 
one man to put iron posts in at some of the section corners near the railway belt 
limit, my supply having run out during the previous fall. This took a couple of days, 
and we then followed to Hope. 

In 1902, I made a preliminary survey of this townsite, and left iron piping at 
some of the main street intersections. The place was surveyed originally in 1861 by 
the Sappers and Miners who built the Caribou road, and wooden posts were put in. 
Nobody knew of the existence of any of these original marks, and though I worked* 
for months in the townsite it was not until the survey was almost complete that I 
succeeded in finding one. It tallied very closely indeed with my own work, which was 
based on old fence lines and such old buildings as were reported to stand on lot lines. 
As there are two or three people in Hope who have been in the town since 1860, I was 
able to get fairly good evidence, though no really authentic starting points. The 
Hudson’s Bay company once cleared practically the whole townsite to grow feed for 
their pack trains, but it has been allowed to grow up again, and is now covered with 
dense bush except where the few houses are. 

It is patiently waiting for a railway, with the advent of which a tourist traffic 
is certain to spring up, for a pleasanter spot for a summer holiday could not well be 
found. There is splendid trout fishing close to the village, mountain climbing ‘ad 
nauseam,’ and big game shooting for those who like to take the risk of climbing round 
giddy corners after goat, or the trouble of forcing their way through the interminable 
vine maple and huckleberry brush to the high open slides, every one of which is the 
feeding ground and exclusive property of some bear. 

Besides making the resurvey of the townsite itself, I put monuments in at several 
of the corners of surrounding lots, and as far as possible made the survey between 
Hope and Silver creek rigid. I have spent a great deal of time in and near Hope, and 
have had the invaluable assistance of Mr. McKenzie in every way he could afford it, 
and I feel convinced that with the proper data available, and bearing in mind that all 
landowners who have seen the survey are satisfied, it would be a waste of time and 
money to go over the work again. 
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On April 16, we went down to Sumas lake by canoe. While here I made a correc- 
tion in my resurveys of lots 225 and 226, and as soon as possible returned to Hope, 
picking up a few horses on the way. I also sent to Nicola for ten horses by a man 
who was buying some there for himself, and began a traverse of the Similkameen trail 
before they arrived. On the way up this trail we ran a couple of section lines at what 
is known as Lake House, or Beaver Lake, and after reaching the limit of the railway 
belt ran along it as far as my last post in 1905. My tie came out exceedingly well to. 
all appearances, but I found afterwards that there were two mistakes, equal and with 
epposite signs that neutralized each other, one on the traverse up the Similkameen 
trail, the other somewhere on the railway belt limit of last year. Therefore in Sep- 
tember I came back and re-ran this part of the limit. From the Similkameen trail 
southward the belt limit takes to the mountains in earnest. The first half mile leads 
up a two thousand feet precipice, and when we moved camp the only possible place 
to get up the mountain was two or three miles down Skagit river. We camped three 
thousand feet above the valley, arriving in small and very much scattered detach- 
ments, with in many cases much smaller packs than were gaily strapped on in the last 
camp. As tents were among the things thrown away, it was unfortunate that it 
should rain that night, and there were some very unhappy men around the bacon and 
beans next morning. 

The mountains are so precipitous here that I had to do a good deal of triangu- 
lating. Up to a height of 5,000 feet above the sea they are covered with dense balsam 
forests, but the wood is soft and full of knots. Up to 6,000 feet there may be odd clumps 
of dwarf balsam or juniper bushes, but I think that six thousand five hundred may be 
considered extreme timber line. There is practically nothing after six thousand. 

The railway belt limit keeps very high, in fact, runs over the top of Marmot 
~ mountain nearly seven thousand one hundred feet high. It goes down into thick bal- 
sam again along the north boundary of township 2, which is parallel to Marmot creek, 
and then gradually works up on to Silvertip mountain, which is the highest and most 
imposing mountain north of the international boundary in this district. According to 
my aneroid, checked by vertical angles read by transit on other known elevations, it is 
eight thousand seven hundred feet above the sea. The north side is inaccessible and 
two small glaciers are perched in the only place level enough to stay on. When I say 
inaccessible [ mean from the ordinary human being’s standpoint, not from that of 
a full-fledged member of the Canadian Alpine Club. I have tried it from that side 
with an Indian, who had a marvellous head for heights. We persevered until we 
found ourselves sitting on a knife edge with nothing at all on three sides of us. As 
far as we could see nothing but a ballon would take us up to the top. When you came 
to think of it an air-ship is the solution of the surveying problem in British Columbia. 
You could work for miles round one permanent camp and above all things there 
would be no packing. The south slope of the mountain is comparatively easy, and 
the view from the top, magnificient, but you wonder where the land is. For a hundred 
miles in all directions there seems to be nothing but rock and ice. The slides below 
the glaciers are very steep and covered with dense vine maple and cypress so dense 
that it was very difficult indeed to force your way through with a pack. We took 
our bundles straight across one of these slides and tackled the opposite ridge. Un- 
fortunately we struck it at a very bad place and the brush was so thick that we could - 
not see anything ahead. This was the worst pack I have ever had. The climb itself 
was insignificient, some 1,800 feet or so, but with sixty pounds on your back you have 
difficulty in negotiating corners that are comparatively easy when travelling light. 
Twice we had to unload, climb into positions over one another’s heads and with infinite 
care pass the packs up from man to man. Most of us did at last get up, but two of the 
stragglers did not turn up till night, and one man only got in next morning. Naturally 
enough he was the cook. When we got off Silvertip we were in the valley of Klesilkwa, 
which is separated from Silver e¢reek valley by a low pass, about two thousand feet above 
sea level. I took the belt limit across this valley and ran parallel again for three miles 
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along a mountain composed of solid granite. There are two miles of old rock slides 
with huge granite boulders, from the size of one’s head to that of a house, requiring only 
a little dynamite to furnish the finest building stone I have ever seen. There are 
hundreds of thousands of tons of it that do not even require quarrying. 

The Klesilkwa side of the pass is level and very swampy. It averages half a mile 
in width and there is land enough for some settlement when the timber has been 
taken out. This is mainly cedar and hemlock. 

On the Silver creek side of the divide the valley narrows down and is not more 
than a quarter of a mile. wide in most places. There is fir here besides cedar and 
hemlock, but not much land. 

I ran a series of section lines down this valley as far as Silver lake, and con- 
nected with Hope by triangles over Hope mountain. I made this survey because 
there was an application for land at the south end of Silver lake, for the purpose of 
raising cattle. JI do not think I have seen anywhere in the world a more unsuitable 
or hopeless place for raising cattle in. Dense crab apple and willow thickets grow 
immediately around the lake at its south end, alder and cottonwood along the creek, 
and the rest of the valley is covered with the densest growth of cedar, fir and hemlock. 
There is not a stalk of natural food and no range on the mountains which are pre- 
eipitous, and only suitable for mountain goat. 

When I tied on to Hope I found a mistake which was located during the following 
week, and I left Mr. Weld with a small party to make necessary corrections. I should 
not like to send this report in without saying that Mr. Weld was a very great help 
to me this year. We had a difficult party to handle, and the position of assistant is 
not at all a pleasant one. In spite of these facts he finished the corrections on time, 
and I doubt whether many men under the same circumstances would have finished 
them at all. While these corrections were being made I took the rest of the party 
and worked over the two ranges separating Klesilkwa creek from Chilliwak lake. 

The first of these ridges is slightly over 7,000 feet and the second not much more 
than 6,000. Both of them were covered with huckleberries and blueberries and as a 
result bears were very numerous, especially as the above berries are a failure in other 
parts of the province. These bears were a real hindrance to the work, for the Indians 
would not go away alone without a rifle, and in one case refused to cross a valley at all. 
I laughed at them for a long time and occasionally went ahead myself to show them 
that their fears were groundless. However, one night while coming down a mountain 
side to supper with one of the Indians, we ran across a big bald-faced she-bear and 
cub. They were directly in our way; so I shouted to scare them off. It did not have 
the desired effect at all for the old bear immediately turned and charged. I think 
we both had pocket knives, but they did not seem very comforting so we fled. She 
may not have conte very far, we did not stop to see, but she did not catch us. T think 
it is better to let bald-faces and grizzlies severely alone if you are unarmed. 

There are goats on the highest ridges and plenty of marmots or whistlers as they 
are called here. The Indians call them the whistle pig. 

The descent into Chilliwak lake was down very steep smooth rock at first, so steep 
that it was out of the question to put the section corner in. 

We joined the pack train on the lake at Depot creek on August 11. The packers 
had just finished building a canoe for our use while there. Here also was a party work- 
ing on the international boundary. For a week I worked from this camp, and then 
packed clear to the top of the ridge on the west-side of the lake. 

The belt limit went over some very bad country west of the lake before reaching 
the first ridge, country comprising ravines, rocks, precipices and, slowest of all 35° 
slopes covered with dense balsam. Once out of the timber I put most of the work in — 
by triangulation, because most of it lay over inaccessible rock. 

On August 24 I got down to the international boundary, and measured westwards 
by means of triangles. The bases were exceedingly short, but I took great care with 
the angles and on the 28th tied on to a post I set four years ago. 
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There was little or no game on the ranges west of Chilliwak lake. There appeared 
to be no feed. There is no agricultural land between Silver creek and the inter- 
national boundary, except a little on Chilliwak river and at the south end of the lake. 
A little good cedar and fir may be found around the lake, but the great bulk of the 
timber is knotty balsam, which as far as I know is no good for anything but firewood 
and second rate pulp. 

Minerals are worked to some extent both in Slesse creek and Middle creek and 
rumours are heard from time to time of big veins between Skagit river and Chilliwak 
lake. It is probable that at no very distant date the lake will be a summer resort. 
The fishing is very good, the scenery of course gorgeous and there is nearly always a 
sailing breeze. 

It would be easy to build a good wagon road up to the lake which then could 
easily be reached in a day from the town of Chilliwak. 

On September 10 we began work on the correction of the railway belt limit from 
the northeast corner of section 13, township 3, range 23, to the last post I put in last 
season. It rained a great deal while we were here and the country was very rough 
indeed, so rough that we had some very uncomfortable moments chaining. A mile on 
a map looks such a short distance and so easy to chain that people who have not 
scrambled painfully up a rock with a chain tied to their belt with a long hard drop 
coming if they let go cannot realize what an enormous distance a mile sometimes is on 
the ground. 

From Hope I sent two men back to Kamloops with the twenty horses that com- 
prised the pack-train. They will do better in the upper country than at Sumas where 
they were last winter. At least they cannot possibly come out thinner in the spring. 
T was fortunate in my two packers. I doubt whether they could be beaten in British 
Columbia. One of them I left in charge of the base all summer. It was his duty to 
see that everything I needed was moved forward into valleys that the belt limit 
crossed. This left me at liberty to push the flying camp forward on line, because I 
was always morally certain that when I dropped down for supplies I should find him 
in the desired spot. 

Before leaving this district I ran the boundaries of lots 5 and 6, near Hope, which 
were in doubt, and on the 22nd moved down to Agassiz by canoe. After a couple of 
days work in section 28, township 3, range 28, I got word that some work at Sumas 
was very urgent and I moved down at once by canoe to the south end of Sumas lake 
in township 19, east of the coast meridian. Nearly all the land around this lake was 
‘surveyed thirty or more years ago, and as it is covered every year by water, the old 
monuments have in most cases disappeared long ago, so that it is extremely difficult 
to do anything with it, but I think that what few corners I did re-establish are as 
near their original positions as is possible to put them now. While here I did some 
work of the same nature on the upper Sumas Indian reserve and on lot 227, group 2. 
T also made a small traverse in section 13, township 20, east of coast meridian. 

On October 11, I went up to Lytton with Mr. Weld and one man. We did a few 
days work here on lots 1 and 2 and in section 35, township 14, range 27, west of the 
coast meridian and then I took a couple of weeks holidays, partly for my own ends (I 
wanted a grizzly and got one) and partly to get some idea of how to tackle the country 
between Harrison lake and the Fraser, where I shall be next season. 

On November 6 I went down to Agassiz again and next day continued the work on 
islands in the Fraser that I had left when asked to go to Sumas. SBesides this there 
was a good deal to do around the village itself on lots 49, 19, 10, &e. In this I had 
the assistance for a day or two of Mr. McKenzie, who knows a great deal more about 
the land in the New Westminster district than anybody else and we were able to do a 
good deal of resurvey work. I tried to find posts in section 5, township 4, range 28 up 
Maria slough, but was unsuccessful, so I wrote for the old field notes and paid the men 
off for the season, getting back to Kamloops on December 4. 

The season has been in many wavs remarkable. While at Hope, in March and 
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April, the weather was glorious, which is unusual at this.time of year. May and June 
were wet, but July, August and the first part of September were finer than anything I 
have seen in this district. Had it been otherwise the work would have been much 
more unpleasant even than it was. We seldom used tents, but slept out under the stars, 
and the fine weather enabled us to carry fewer clothes than usual, which is a great 
point when packing. If I had not had a nucleus of men who had been with me for 
years and who did not like to see me left in a hole, I should probably have finished the 
work with Mr. Weld and a party of two. As it was we left Hope seventeen strong and 
came off the international boundary with nine. Some had cut themselves, some were 
ill, but most were sick of packing. We had three months mountain packing with little 
intermission, moving camp on an average three times a week, and men will not do it if 
anything else at all is to be had. It did not improve matters when we got down to the 
south end of Chilliwak lake and found men on the point of leaving the boundary sur- 
vey because there had been no fresh vegetables for three whole days. We had potatoes 
twice in three months. 

The fall was wetter even than that of last year, which is saying a great deal, and 
we had several days when it was out of the question to do any work at all. 


AGASSIZ VALLEY, PITT MEADOWS, NAHATLATCH VALLEY, SILVER 
CREEK, ETC. 


A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1907. 


Sir,—I began the season’s work at Agassiz on February 15, by resurveying lots 
536 and 39, group 1, and the adjacent land. 

As usual many of the original posts were missing, and I had to reconstruct these 
jots from what data was to be found on the ground. 

There is good hill land in section 6 township 4, range 28, west of the 6th meridian 
and in the section immediately south of that, which, though on a hill, is very easily 
cleared, there being only a comparatively recent growth of alder and birch. We were 
so much hampered by 8 feet of compact snow that I ordered snowshoes for the 
party. There is no prettier place on the Canadian: Pacific railway than the Agassiz 
valley, with its soft, moist climate. Fruit, hay and hops grow very well and the last 
named is being cultivated to a large extent. To a northwest farmer, who wants a softer 
climate and a beautiful home this land should appeal. | 

I had received instructions to survey some dyking lands on Pitt meadows as soon 
as possible, and judging that the snow would have gone I moved to Sturgeon slough 
on March 5, in township 40, east of the coast meridian. The whole of the undyked 
part of Pitt meadows is a swamp, cut up by many sloughs. I got rubber boots for the 
men, otherwise it would have been killing work breaking through ice and wading in 
cold water up to your middle for weeks. This swamp was evidently at one time part 
of Pitt lake, and the sloughs which cut it up are affected by the tide as is the lake 
itself. We had more luck finding old posts than I expected, and I have no doubt 
that the survey we made very nearly coincides with the original. In some cases we 
put long cedar posts as well as iron ones to mark corners, for the latter were some- 
times below the water at high-tide. There is undoubtedly splendid land on _ these 
meadows. 

The main difficulty in dyking here is, I should judge, to keep the water from 
‘seeping under the dyke. As to whether it is feasible from a business point of. view 
I am not expert enough to give an opinion. There is someone intending to do this 
particular piece of work and he is probably not doing it for fun: The lake is so 
shallow at the south end that if dyking turns out a success I believe it can be extended 
in to the lake itself. As you paddle up, even in the middle, you ean touch bottom 
with your paddle for 2 miles. 
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We were troubled a great deal by wet weather at the end of March and the begin- 
ning of April. For two weeks it hardly ever stopped raining and we were thankful 
not to be in the bush. 

Tn the middle of April I went on with the traverse of Pitt lake itself. The west 
shore is very precipitous, the rock dropping into the water in perpendicular bluffs in 
many places and giving us endless trouble with the chaining and especially when 
planting posts at section corners or witness posts. It was not an uncommon thing 
to spend three hours getting a correct measurement to a point where a post could 
stand without the men being in imminent danger of falling off. When men are think- 
ing more of their foothold and the rocks a hundred feet below, than of the stones they 
are painfully picking out of the chff for a mound the work is not done quickly. And 
the fact that the chief is wondering whether the transit, already much battered, will 
slip over that particular edge or not, does not help matters out. 

While this traverse and others on the meadows were being cut I ran a triangula- 
tion up to the head of the lake from a base on the long tangent on the Canadian 
Pacific railway, immediately east of Pitt river bridge. This was done with considerable 
accuracy, though I was bothered by funny trippers from Vancouver throwing away 
the large red and white signals that were conspicuous on rocks close to the water. At 
any rate I have no doubt that the section corners laid out around the lake and the belt 
limit are much more accurately placed than would have’ been the case had the work 
heen carried up from the south end of Pitt meadows by traverse. 

There is one way on the west side at the mouth of the small valley that offers a 
splendid landing for picnic parties and there is good timber up that valley. 

In township 6, on the west shore are some benches with good timber which are 
being worked and on the east shore in the same township are similar benches, also 
being worked. The east shore is generally not so rough as the west, though there are 
two or three inaccessible cliffs that I had to climb around or work across by triangu- 
lation. 

Other work was pressing so I did not traverse much more than half the lake, but 
went on to the north end, laid out my second base, and ran a mile or two of the actual 
belt limit on both sides of the water, so that timber cruisers would have no difficulty 
in finding it. 

‘he mountains around the lake are not particularly high as mountains go in 
British Columbia, not more than 5 or 6 thousand feet, but they are very precipitous, 
one bare precipice piled on another as far as you can see. But at every creek mouth 
and on benches at other places there is good timber and a large number of logs have 
already been taken out to New Westminster. 

On my way to Keefers in the upper country I did two days’ work at the quarry 
on Pitt river about which there is some dispute, and on May 27, began work at 
Keefers. Here I laid out as accurate a base as I could with the appliances I had, on 
the Canadian Pacific railway track and connected this with the nearest section corner. 
While I was doing this my picketman was putting up signals on both sides of the 
Fraser, for it was impracticable to get out of the canyon without crossing the river. 
Then as soon as I began to read angles I sent this man with a small party up the 
Nahatlatch river to plant signals on convenient peaks and to put his last two as nearly 
9() miles back from the railway as he could. 

Tt is all to his credit, and saved me much time that the actual railway belt passed 
about midway between his last stations which I made my second base. A surveyor 
will appreciate a feat of this sort. He had to canoe and pack on his back through 
forest without the vestige of a trail and pick out his peaks as he could catch glimpses 
of them through the trees or from the water and it is no exaggeration to say that 
had he been a couple of miles out it would have meant four or five days’ extra work. 

The weather went to pieces in June just as I begin reading angles and on Two 
Squares’ mountain I was held for ten days without a tent and with very little food, 
waiting on timber line for the clouds to lift. Every day we climbed the 200 feet 
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between camp and the signal and shivered around a poor fire in a gale of wind as the 
snow fell. After this, however, I luckily got ‘all my other angles without difficulty, and 
was glad to make a close tie on my second base. Nahatlatch valley has very little if 
any agricultural land, but there is timber in small quantities, east of the lake and on 
the lake itself. West of the lake the valley is wider, up to nearly a mile, but though 
there is timber there, it is not in large quantities nor of good quality. From the lake 
to the Fraser the river is just a roaring rapid, large enough at the lowest water to 
develop tremendous power, for the drop is several hundred feet. The lake is not one 
sheet of water, but three, joined together by strips of quiet river and very beautiful. 
1 expect that some day there will be a flourishing summer hotel on its shores‘ and some 
enterprising man will build pack trails up to the basin on mount Whiskepig where one 
of the finest falls I have ever seen takes its rise. 

These valleys on the edge of the timber must be seen to be fully appreciated and 
in spite of the punishment they get climbing through dense huckleberry or young 
balsam and windfall, there are few men, however unromantic, who do not forget their 
troubles when camp is pitched in the park country under the ice. 

After tying on to my second base I ran the belt down to Mt. Douglas near Harrison 
lake where I had planted a post in 1903. This was not more than 15 miles in a straight 
line from the Nahatlatch, but it was not advisable to spend weeks making a horse- 
trail and we carried everything on our backs. To those who have packed steadily for a 
month over high mountains any description is superfluous and to those who have-not, 
no words of mine could make them realize what it is like. I believe some of the men 
had a change of socks, but there was little other changing done, in most cases none at 
all, and one man left because I would not let him carry as many blankets as he wanted. 
The line zigzagged over mount Whiskepig and finally ran straight for 6 miles to Mt. 
Douglas crossing three deep canyons on the way. As soon as we had packed with great 
tribulation up one 3,000-foot precipice we found a 3,000-foot hole beckoning us 
insistently. But at last in a thunderstorm under the ice of Mt. Douglas glaciers, a 
thunderstorm so strenuous that we fled into the snow and threw away anything that 
had iron on it, we tied on. 

There is good timber on Silver creek which rises near Mt. Whiskepig, and keeps a 
distance of from 1 to 3 miles east of the belt along its entire course to Harrison lake; 
end though this creek is very rough and has two or three big falls, the timber will no 
doubt be taken out before long It is all in the belt. 

I did not post every section corner of this last 6 miles. Putting lines up those 
precipices is very slow work even when it is possible and it was not by any means 
always so in this case. Putting posts in on a very steep slope of rock is slower work 
still. So I put witness iron posts and also large wooden ones on the ridges and 
by the sides of streams in the canyons. As it is not likely that anybody but timber 
cruisers and prospectors, except surveyors furnished with the necessary data, will want 
to find the belt here, the above method will be sufficient, for prospectors’ will travel on 
the ridges, and cruisers in the valleys. 

There is the usual wildness of peaks with glaciers here and there. Mt. Whis- 
kepig is about seven thousand feet high, but the Snowy Group to the west and south- 
west is higher. 

On my way back I ran the belt across the Nahatlatch valley. At the western end 
of this valley adjoining the belt, the land is very low and swampy. There are three 
hay swamps which are solid enough to carry a horse and were the saving of our train, 
but they would not grow crops because both in the summer when the snowwater 
comes, and more particularly in a a winter rainstorm, they are flooded. 

When I had posted the belt in the Nahatlatch valley I put most of my men to 
work making a pack trail up Bear creck, which is just outside the belt, while with 
three men I went north to Mt. Kythe to see what could be done about getting horses 
through. I found an unbroken range of high mountains, the lowest pass filled with 
glaciers, and I determined that should it be found impracticable to take horses over 
this ice that I would send them around by a hunting trail above Lytton, that T had 
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used the previous winter on a trip partly for hunting and partly to find out the best 
way to get horses into the belt in that part of the country. I took care to impress on 
the men with me exactly which of the distant mountains were approximately on the 
belt and then came back to camp after a rough trip indeed. I gave instructions to 
push the trail to the foot of the ice and to try to get the horses over; but this proved 
hopeless so they built a cache and left a lot of food and other things there. 
Meanwhile I had taken a few men down to Chilliwak and did some work in town- 
ship 2, range 29, west of the sixth meridian. This finished, I met the mountain party 
at Keefers and paid everybody off. This was on August 24. Next morning I started 
seven men off with the train and told them to go up the trail mentioned above and 
cut a pack trail clear through Mt. Kythe on the north side of the range. This was 
done successfully and I now have a trail ready along the whole length of the unsur- 
veyed belt from the Nahatlatch to the Fraser. The party came in for the winter on 
October 15. 


YALE, RUBY CREEK, ROSEDALE, HARRISON RIVER, SIMILKAMEEN 
- TRAIL, AGASSIZ, ETC. L 


A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1908. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report on my season’s work in 
1908. 

I left Kamloops on February 13 and began work at Hope. There were some 
corrections to be made in the survey of the townsite and I ran one or two lines over 
what is called Little mountain, besides making some connections between the old lots 
west of Hope and the Dominion system surveys. 

Two weeks later we.moved up to Yale by canoe, a feat I would not attempt again 
with loaded canoes unless there was absolutely no other way of getting up. The river 
is full of rapids that are dangerous for any one but seasoned Indians to pole up, and 
it was more by good luck than anything else that we got to Yale without casualties. 

We were at Yale for six weeks making a resurvey of the suburban lots west of 
the town and of the crown-granted lots between that place and Choate. The original 
notes of the suburban lots were destroyed in the New Westminster fire, and though 
there are some copies of various old plans extant they do not agree very well. 

There are, however, one or two corners of fences about the position of which there 
is no reasonable doubt, and I had the invaluable assistance of Mr. McKenzie, Dominion 
lands agent at New Westminster, so that the resulting survey is probably as near the 
original as it is possible to get it now. 

Tt would be well if every owner of a piece of land would first of all take the trouble 
to find out where his corners are when he comes into possession and, secondly, mark 
such corners by something not easily effacable. People have no idea at all how diffi- 
eult it is to re-establish corners. Many consider that you are wasting the Government 
money if you go any distance from the desired corner to pick up some known point to 
work from. 

These suburban lots are on a hill facing south and, though stony, grow very good 
fruit. Mr. Wm. Teague has russet apples that I think would be hard to beat anywhere 
and the Yale cherries are proverbial in British Columbia. There is a lot of this side- 
hill land between the town and Hope, and where it has been cleared excellent fruit is 
erown. But clearing is so very tedious and expensive that one hesitates to advise 
people with no capital to go on to a bush place. For men with a steady income in 
search of a beautiful country and a mild climate this part of the Fraser valley offers 
great attractions. 

In the middle of April we took to the water again and ran the rapids at a higher 
stage of water than when we came up. There is some compensation about canoeing 
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when you are going down stream, even in a gale of wind, and we got well settled in 
camp at Ruby Creek the same day. 

There were a couple of new lines to run here but they unfortunately led over a 
totally in accessible precipice so the work took longer than would appear necessary. 

Mr. ©. D. Brown, as first assistant, and Mr. C. A. Morris, as second, had joined 
me at Yale. It is a very great help to have a man with you who can take charge of a 
transit. There are often times when you can have two parties out at the same time, 
each consisting of three or four men, and in this way more work can be done. 

Two weeks later we canoed to Rosedale, landed and having hidden the canoes in 
the bush above high water line, moved by wagon to Rosedale, where we camped in a 
swamp. 

There are some new settlers on the hills under Elk falls and I ran some section 
lines for them. These foothills rise to a height of nearly a thousand feet above the 
Chilliwak plain, and taken as a whole are not quite as difficult to clear as the average 
coast land. The soil is good for fruit and no irrigation is necessary. They are not 
more than 5 miles from the Fraser at Rosedale landing, and I think that much activity 
will be shown in this place. 

The weather was distinctly wet even for this district while we were there, and we 
were in a swamp to begin with and were practically camping in a lake when we left. 

The middle of May saw us on board the canoes again en route for Harrison river, 
where I ran some new lines between the river and the mountains and traversed a small 
lake where a new settler has begun a clearing. 

This part has been logged and there are one or two good skid roads that would be 
of much use to intending settlers. The great drawback at present is that Harrison 
river is the only means of communication with the Canadian Pacifie railway. 

I left my canoes here and went to Keefers to do mountain work. In traversing 
up the Similkameen trail in 1906 I found a discrepancy in the position of the posts on 
the railway belt limit in the Canyon trail according to this traverse. My instructions 
were to find where this discrepancy was. I, therefore determined to work across the 
mountains from Keefers to Spius creek to see whether the limit was correct at that 
point. I laid off a base at Keefers and sent two men on ahead over the mountains to 
put in stations on prominent peaks. Before doing this we ran some section lines below 
Keefers in the Nahatlatch River valley. My pack train had wintered at Keefers and 
it was necessary to swim them across to the east bank of the Fraser, and we did this 
one memorable afternoon. A canoe led the way with two horses in tow and we drove 
the others in after them. The river was in flood and running like a mill-race, the 
horses were no sooner in the water than they passed out of our sphere of influence, 
down stream. They got half way over without much difficulty, except that one of the 
led ones passed completely under the canoe and nearly upset it. At midstream, for 
some unknown reason, one of the horses in the middle of the line turned around and 
swam back. All those behind him followed suit and in ones and twos, strung out for 
a mile below where they went in, they struggled out. The rest of the afternoon was 
a nightmare of finding horses in all sorts of inaccessible places, roping them to the 
canoe and taking them over one or two at a time. One of them, an outlaw called 
Satan, fought like a fiend. Time after time we drove him into the river and as often 
he fought his way back dragging the canoe with him. At last they were all safely 
across and pastured on the Indian reserve 

We made an attempt to follow the SM ayeciee with the pack train, but after 
chmbing to a camp 5,000 feet above the river and finding all routes closed by 6 feet 
of snow, we abandoned the idea and I sent the pack train with most of the men around 
by the Boston Bar trail. Then I got two or three horses to take provisions and outfit 
for myself and one Indian, two days climb up another mountain and after that he and 
I packed across the mountains by man pack. 

We had bad weather. For nearly a week the clouds refused to lift and for two 
days we sat huddled up under a signal tripod with no sleep and nothing much to eat, 
while a snow storm lasted, but on the twelfth day we pulled into the horse camp on 
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Spius creek. When after some days delay, on account of clouds, we got our final angles 
on the railway belt limit, I found that at that place it was correct. If therefore, there 
was a mistake on the belt, it must be between Spius creek and the Similkameen trail,’ 

- So I left half my horses and men with Mr. Brown, with instructions to run the belt 
limit section line by section line, chaining carefully and taking numerous observa- 
tions for azimuth, southwards until he met me again. 

I myself went down to Hope, laid off a base in the townsite and triangulated over 
the mountains, with stations on both sides of the Similkameen trail, to the Canyon 
trail, as a check on my traverse in 1906. These mountains are high and very steep, 
but fortunately I had a man in the party who could be trusted to read the less import- 
ant angles and I gave him a transit and the southwest side to work up while I took 
the northeast. There were therefore three parties using instruments at this time. 
After the usual misadventures of mountain work such as packing water 1,500 feet to 
a signal and draining rain off our blankets for tea and so on, I tied on to four separate 
section corners on the railway belt limit by triangulation and found that my traverse 
was correct, whereupon I checked the actual lines of the limit going north. Mr. 
Brown and I met on the south fork of the Tulameen and neither of us had found 
any error that would account for the one we were looking for. Therefore, I regret to 
say that though there is a mistake somewhere I cannot find it.in my own work. 

While the pack trains, cagrying among other things a man who had cut his leg 
with an axe, were working back to Hope down the Canyon and Similkameen trails I 
took one Indian and went up to Coutlee to check a line that I thought, as-a last 
chance, might be wrong. I found it correct and by dint of walking 47 miles, most of 
it during the night, got into Spence Bridge next morning. 

I reported this result to you at the time and went on with other work, sending 
the pack train up to Kamloops for the winter. We ran a few miles near Suicide 
creek at Dewdney and then moved to Abbotsford. This was all resurvey and I was 
fortunate in obtaining good evidence for re-establishing the corners. This is a long 
settled district and there are many roads nearly all of which follow the section lines. 
A certain distance was taken on each side of the line for the road, and corners are 
in the middle of the roads. 

In re-establishing these I sank iron posts in small piles of stones completely under- 
ground, in some places putting bearing trees too. I do not know of any other really 
safe way of marking such corners. I also re-established some corners along the inter- 
national boundary and was very lucky in getting old bearing trees that nobody had 
been able to find. 

From Abbottsford we went to the edge of the Pitt meadows near Port Hammond 
There was a discrepancy in different systems of survey and IL carried my lines in from 
the Canadian Pacific traverse surveys on the railway to make sure of them. 

The summer and fall up to the end of September were very fine indeed. There 
was practically no rain from July 1 to the end of September. It was natural there- 
fore that at Hammond and more particularly at Agassiz we should have a lot of rain. 
‘At the latter place it was very heavy indeed and we did a good deal of work in water 
up to our knees. Agassiz is.a very fine farming country and the land is valuable. 
It was on that account more difficult that in most other places, even to get people to 
agree about their corners. However, in the instances where there was much dispute 
I managed to get papers from the adjoining land holders to say that they were satis- 
fied. 

On November 19, we went up to Lytton and after doing a small piece of work 
on the buttresses of Bothanie mountain, moved south of-the town to lots 7 and 8, 
group 1. These I resurveyed after going very carefully over them with the old notes. 
Besides running 3 miles of section lines and traversing the east bank of the Fraser 
T tied on to the adjoining Indian reserves and reposted all corners IT came across. 

On December 17, I paid off the party and went up to Kamloops 
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MUSQUEAM INDIAN RESERVE, LOCH ERROCH, EMORY TOWNSITE, 
: LILLOOET AND STAVE RIVERS, BEDWELL BAY, 


A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1909. 


My first work in the New Westminster district during 1909 was to pick up and 
perpetuate as many of the old corners as possible around the Musqueam Indian reserve 
and lots 2 and 8, group 2. 

I have indicated in the notes that it is probable the southwest corner of the plot 
of land made over to the Department of Militia and Defence is incorrect, and have 
shown its probable true position. 

In most cases I put in a piece of iron pipe and a cedar post as well, where there 
was no reasonable doubt as to the true position of the corners. The weather while 
- we were here was very wet. 

On February 20, we camped on loch Erroch, near Harrison Mills, for the purpose 
of correcting the positions of the posts on the seventh meridian. I made very careful 
connections with various Canadian Pacific traverse points and the seventh meridian 
and then put all posts on that meridian. The posts in township 24 east of the coast 
meridian were generally forty links to the east. I destroyed these and substituted 
iron posts and stone mounds on the seventh meridian itself. 

I traversed loch Erroch and a proposed road leading from the present road 
between Harrison bay and Nicomen, and Nicomen slough, besides running lines in 
section 20, township 38, range 30, west of the sixth meridian. 

I next moved with my assistants and two men to Yale to finish work on the old 
Emory townsite, I found too much snow, and so went up to Kamloops on March 10 
to finish my notes. 

On April 22 I began again at Emory and connected the townsite with the 
Dominion system. Afterwards I moved up to Yale and ran some lines commencing 
the townsite with the Queen mineral claim on Yale creek. 

On May 13 I moved down to Mr. Hogg’s ranch near Agassiz. 

I defined the northeast corner of section 22, township 3, range 29, west of the 
sixth meridian and the north boundary of section 22 from Canadian Pacific traverse 
points and other data and then went across the Fraser to Rosedale. 

I retraced some old lines and ran some new ones in sections 26 and 35, township 2, 
range 29, and in section 6, township 8, range 28, west of the 6th meridian. This land 
is rapidly settling up and is suffering only from the fact that 160 acres is four times 
as much as one family can clear in this district of big timber. 

Then I surveyed timber berth No. 296, block 1. About two-thirds of this berth 
is on the precipitous buttresses of Mount Cheam. In fact we often had to climb 
between two and three thousand feet between breakfast and the beginning of work, 
and the angles were tremendous, in one case more than sixty degrees, so that though 
I had sighted up, on looking back the plate prevented my seeing the back picket and I 
had to go back again and work around in a different way. 

There is good cedar and fir on the flat, averaging 36 inches and good fir on the 
hillsides averaging 24 inches, but most of the timber on the hill is hemlock. 

The agricultural land on the flat part of the berth consisting of about 200 acres 
altogether, is good. The hillsides are so steep that on the remaining 440 acres agri- 
culture is out of the question. 

I had instructions to survey timber berth 533 on Lillooet lake, which we began 
at the end of June. Where timber berths are not sections or other regular parts of 
the Dominion system, it strikes me that a compass survey would cover the case. To 
have a line that sidles up a couple of miles of precipices because it is inaccessible, 
is liable to bring a note from the Crown Timber agent, and while there are probably 
no timber berth lines that an enterprising surveyor who sets small enough store by 
his neck or his transit cannot define by at least two posts, somewhere on line, the same 
result, barring a little accuracy, could be obtained in a very much shorter time by 
compass. 
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While this work was going on I took an assistant and one man to Harrison lake 
to run the lines of timber berth No. 534. 

We continued work in township 3, range 4, west of the seventh meridian from 
where I left off near Pitt meadows the year before, and ran the township line east, 
to, the top of the ridge between Lillooet and Stave rivers. This is heavily timbered 
country and very rough, particularly the first two miles east of the Lillooet. There 
are no trails near the line, until the top of the ridge is reached from where one runs 
into Whonock. 

We had an unusually wet summer; the ordinary rainfall on Stave lake, I am 
told, is one hundred and twenty-six inches. It is probable that upon the ridge it is 
45 inches more than this in an average year. What it was this year I do not know, 
but we had a tremendous lot of rain. In fact, for weeks we were hardly ever dry, 
especially as the undergrowth is dense huckleberry, as high as a man’s head. 

The ground is swampy in many places and the cedars themselves seem to feel 
the excessive moisture, for you find over hundreds of acres of them with dead tops 
and the inside rotted. 

I understand that there is a fire clay on this ridge. There is some fine cedar and 
fir on the slopes of the hill, but also a lot of cedar that will only make shingles. 
There is more yellow cedar than I have seen anywhere except around Chehalis lake. 

The land will not be used for agriculture for many years, and at least half of 
sections 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 in township 4, range 4, are either too steep or too swampy 
for that purpose. 

The rain, which was with us always, got heavier towards the end of September, 
and we had snow as well which made the huckleberry bushes worse than ever. 

While the Lillooet survey was beginning I went up the Bedwell bay on the north 
arm of Burrard inlet with Mr. Harkin, Secretary to the Minister of the Interior, 
and a few men to-make a preliminary counter sketch of parts of sections 24 and 25 
in the fractional township west of township 39, west of the coast meridian. It was 
proposed to subdivide this into acre and half acre lots approximately, with the idea 
of making a summer resort. With the help of Mr. Harkin I made a sketch of a pro- 
posed subdivision, sent it to Ottawa, and then went back to the party on the Lillooet. 

In the middle of October we came down here again from Whonock and began 
the subdivision. I posted a large part of this, making use only of the straight lines 
in the design. Later on it was decided that curves should be substituted and that a 
road should be left along the water front. Also a great deal more of the Government 
Jand was included in the part to be subdivided. 

There are skid roads running through this property, which it is advisable to 
utilize on the plan as roads, and the character of the land is decidedly hilly in places. 
In fact the best part of the subdivision lies on a hill that faces the head of the inlet 
and slopes to the salt water of Bedwell bay. 

The view is unsurpassed in the neighbourhood of Vancouver. There is a lake 
nearly a mile long, half a mile east from the inlet, from which a good skid road on 
an excellent grade runs to the inlet close to Port Moody, so that this subdivision 
could be very easily made accessible from New Westminster by land, as it is now by 
water from Vancouver. The distance is about the same from both places, being ten 
or eleven miles in either case, an hour and a half by motor boat, or three-quarters of 
an hour by motor car when the road is improved. With my new instructions I began 
work again and kept it going all winter. When the rain was a regular water-spout 
we worked on the roads; at other times we worked the transit under a carriage 
umbrella. 

I am opening out eight-foot roads, cutting out all logs and blasting the stumps. 
I am not doing any grading as that would necessitate horses and a large number of 
men, but the present roads will be very useful to people who live a short distance 
from the water front. 

The work has been slow, because the lines have to be altered so often to avoid 
obstructions along roads that the contour sketch, from which the design was made, 
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did not show. In spite of the hills most of the roads are on good easy grades and 
very few in the entire subdivision that a horse and rig could not climb. The blocks 
are being laid out over the whole property, but only a limited number of the more 
accessible ones close to the water and the skid roads are being actually subdivided 
and posted in detail at this time. 

The others can be easily picked up on the ground and cut into lots at any time 
when more land is sold. 


STAVE, LILLOOET AND PITT LAKES; VALLEY OF SUICIDE GREEK. ETG. 


A, J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Sir;—I beg to submit herewith my report regarding the operations of my parties 
engaged in the examination of undisposed lands in the New Westminster district of 
the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 

In accordance with your instructions, received through Mr. A. O. Wheeler, D.L.S., 
I took charge of the examination of lands in the New Westminster district. Two par- 
ties were placed in the field, one in charge of G. A. Bennett, D.L.S., worked in the 
Chehalis and Harrison Lake country and northwest along the Fraser valley, while the 
other in my charge worked in the vicinity of Stave, Lillooet and Pitt lakes and west- 
ward. The report of Mr. Bennett, giving details of his operations, is submitted here- 
with. 

I left Calgary on May 12 and proceeded to Vancouver, where I procured my outfit. 
It was thought advisable, as there were so many lakes lying in the country to be 
examined, to provide the parties with canoes for the purpose of transporting the camp 
outfit, and for use in working around lakes. Two Peterborough canoes were purchased 
for each party and were found of great service. 

The examination of lands was commenced on May 19 at Nicomen, and the lands 
in the vicinity of that place and of Dewdney, including the valley of Suicide creek, 
were gone over. 

On May 28, Mr. Bennett arrived and I immediately proceeded to Vancouver to 
procure for him the necessary outfit and supplies, and also to hire men. In the mean- 
time he was in charge of my party and was carrying the work forward. On June 2 
Mr. Bennett took charge of his party and started on the examination of lands at 
Nicomen, working from there eastward. 

By June 1 the lands in the vicinity of Nicomen and Dewdney were completed 
and the party proceeded with the work of examining the lands in the vicinity of 
Durieu or Hatzic Prairie. This was completed by the 14th and a move was made to 
the vicinity of Stave lake. Between June 15 and July 9 the lands around the south 
end of Stave lake and those lying in the vicinity of Stave river were examined, the 
latter being reached by flying camps. There being no survey posts on the west side of 
Stave lake, and being unable to locate more than a very few of those on the east, it was 
necessary to make a traverse of the lake so as to be able to describe the lands adjoin- 
ing the lake by sections and quarter sections. Accordingly a traverse was run along 
the west side of the lake and up North Stave river and for some distance up Cypress 
and Clearwater creeks. The lands in. the vicinity were also examined and the work 
around Stave lake was finished on July 28. 

I had intended to move the camp across the ridge between Stave and Lillooet lakes, 
but on exploration found that it would be just as expeditious, if not more so, to reach 
the Lillooet lakes by moving down to the Fraser and going in from Haney. Accord- 
ingly we moved down to Stave falls by canoe, and, by the kindness of the superintend- 
ent at the power works there, were allowed the use: of a team to transport the camp to 
Ruskin. From Ruskin we moved to Haney via Fraser river, and from Haney by wagon 
to Lillooet river. 
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The period from August 2 to 11 was spent looking over lands in the vicinity of 
Lillooet river, and camp was then moved to Lillooet lake. The river being unnavi- 
eable, it was necessary to pack the camp outfit on our backs. 

During this period I visited Mr. Bennett’s party to see how he was progressing, 
and to make arrangements for future work. | 

There being no survey posts in the neighbourhood of Lillooet lake, it was neces- 
sary to make some surveys. This was done by traverse and by carrying a system of 
triangulation up the lake, the lands being examined by lines run from the traverse 
points. The time between August 12 and September 7 was oceupied in this work ‘and 
in the exploration of Gold creek valley. 

The lands on the southerly slopes between Lillooet river and the North Lillooet 
and across to Pitt meadows were then examined. This work was finished on Septem- 
ber 30, and a move was then made to the Pitt Lake country and the examination 
carried on in that region and in the vicinity of Pitt river, which was completed on 
October 28. The period from October 29 to November 8 was spent in examining the 
lands to the east of Coquitlam river, and’ from November 9 to November 15, those on 
the west side of the river. 

On September 28 rain started and fell nearly steadily until October 8; from then 
the weather was very unsettled and it rained at frequent intervals, making the work 
on which we were engaged very disagreeable. On November 16 the party moved to 
Westminster Junction, and the men were paid off. Mr. Bennett’s party came in on 
the 17th and was also paid off. 

Mr. Bennett and I spent a day at Vancouver collecting data as to lands disposed 
of, and we then started for Calgary, arriving there on November 20. 

The following methods and instruments were used in conducting the examin- 
ation. If the lands lay within surveyed territory, the survey lines were traced and 
auxiliary lines run to gather sufficient information to make a complete report of the 
lands examined. In unsurveyed territory triangulations, traverses and approximate 
production of the township subdivision lines were made so as to collect the necessary 
information regarding the lands examined. For triangulation work, transit instruments 
were used, and for traverses a transit surveying compass, a 66-foot chain and a stadia 
stadia rod. 

In the land examination direction was kept. by military pocket compasses, and 
distance measured by chain, stadia, hand-levels and by pacing with the assistance of 
a tally register. Elevations above sea-level were obtained by aneroid barometers which 
were carried by the examiner. The travelling barometers were checked for fluctua- 
tions due to changes in the atmospheric pressure by the readings of a stationary 
barometer at camp, these readings being taken every hour. The elevations above sea- 
level were obtained from elevations along the Canadian Pacific railway by James White, 
eeographer. The stationary barometer readings were checked with these elevations 
wherever possible, 


CHEHALIS AND HARRISON LAKE COUNTRY. 


G. A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report on my season’s work of 
examining lands in the New Westminster district of the railway belt. 

On May 23, in accordance with a letter of instructions from the Surveyor General 
‘dated May 18, I started for Nicomen, British Columbia, where = was instructed to 
meet you. I arrived at Nicomen on the 28th, and finding that vou had moved to 
Dewdney, proceeded there the same day and joined your party. On June 2, with 
arrangements completed for putting my party in the field, I returned to Nicomen, 
met the three men you had hired in Vancouver and prepared to make location sur- 
veys for the examination of township 24, east of the coast meridian. 
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Using Nicomen slough and later Harrison bay as a base, the country was 
examined eastward to the mouth of Chehalis river and finished by June 25. Finding 
it impossible to use the canoes on Chehalis river the party packed the camp equipage 
up the Chehalis valley, and completed the surveys and classification of that distret 
on July 29. Using the canoes, Morris lake was then visited and the country adjacent 
to it was examined, including the lands in the vicinity of Weaver lake. Coinpleting 
this work on August 3, the party moved to Harrison lake and began the examination 
of lands on the western side of the lake. These lands, including the islands in the 
lake were classified by the 23rd and then the party crossed the lake and, begining 
with Silver creek valley continued southward the examination of the lands acces- 
sible from the eastern shore of Harrison lake. Completing the examination of all 
lands examined. In unsurveyed territory triangulations, traverses and approximate 
returned to Fraser river and resumed the work of examining eastward on the north 
side of the Fraser valley. 

In order that the party might safely and canediciousheme take the can) s$ up the 
rifles of Fraser river an Indian canoeman was engaged. However, because of the 
heavy continuous rains, which fell during the first two weeks of October, the work 
of examination was delayed and the river navigation made difficult so that the party 
did not complete the work to Yale until October 18. To travel farther up the river 
with the canoes was now impracticable, the high water making the rapids in the can- 
yon above so dangerous that no boat could possibly survive. 

On account of the difficulties of transportation in this region, the party now 
crossed Fraser river and examined the portion of township 6, range 26 and township 7, 
range 25 east of the river. Therefore it will be unnecessary for another party to come 
farther up Fraser river than Hope when examining the lands south of the river 

Completing the work in the neighbourhood of Yale by October 2¢, the camp 
equipage was transported to Spuzzum by freight. From here surveys were made con- 
necting with those from Yale and the lands in the neighbourhood examincd including 
the Spuzzum creek valley and the lands east across Fraser river consisting cf frac- 
tional range 23 and township 8, range 25. On October 31 the camp equipment was 
shipped via Canadian Pacific railway to China Bar and from here lands wete examined 
up to the north limit of the Coast division including the Scuzzy river valley and 
lower Anderson river valley. 

Winter had now begun to set in. From October 1, when the rainy season began, 
there had been almost continual rain which now changed to sleet and snow, and 
covered the uplands to a depth of from six to ten inches. These weather conditions 
made work such as the party were engaged on very disagreeable, as much of the time 
had to be spent in flying camps up in the mountains. . 

_ The examination of the country to the west of Fraser river in the Coast division 
was now completed, as well as of lands east of Fraser river, north of township 5, 
which could be conveniently reached without the assistance of packhorses. 

On November 10 the party started for Westminster Junction travelling by rail- 
way to Yale, then by canoe down Fraser river to Pitt river where the canoes were stored, 
and reaching Westminster Junction on the 17th the party were paid off. 

After spending a day in the Lands Office at New Westminster gathering data 
about lands disposed of, I started for Calgary, reaching there November 20. 


HARRISON RIVER, SUMAS PRAIRIE, CULTUS LAKE, ETC. 
W.J. Deans, D.L.S., 1911. 


I left Vancouver on May 16 for my first work of the season which consisted in 
laying out timber berth No. 544 in section 34, township 2, west of the coast meridian. 
This section is situated about one mile south of Port Mann, the new city which 
the Canadian Northern Railway company is building on Fraser river. The land is 
consequently very valuable, the adjoining lands being held at from three to four 
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thousand dollars an acre. The surface is undulating and covered with a thick growth 
of large fir and cedar with heavy underbrush. The soil is either black loam or clay 
and would produce fruit, vegetables or grain, The Yale and Westminster wagon road 
which runs through this section was widened during the past season fot the con- 
venience of automobiles and now forms part of a through automobile road to the 
eulf of Mexico. 

My next work was the survey of a portion of section 10, township 38, west of 
the coast meridian,,after which I surveyed timber berth No. 553, in township 17, 
east of the coast meridian. The lands comprising this berth are situated about one 
mile north of the Canadian Pacific railway and are at a height of from 500 to 800 
feet above Fraser river. The surface is hilly and covered with fir, hemlock, cedar 
and thick underbrush. The soil is good, mostly clay and is well adapted for garden 
vegetables, small fruits and grain. The settlers in this part are engaged in dairying 
and raising small fruits and poultry. The principal market is Mission City. From 
this station the fruit is shipped to points as far east as Winnipeg, one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars’ worth having been shipped during the season of 1910. A jam 
factory which is located there uses such fruit as will not stand shipping on account 
of ripeness. 

The Northern Power company are developing power from Stave lake and have in 
course of construction an electric railway which will run close to timber berth No. 
533. This will afford cheap and efficient transportation and will enable the settlers 
to go more extensively into farming pursuits and fruit culture. 

Having finished this work on June 26, I performed two small surveys, one in 
section 2, township 4, range 29, and the other in sections 9 and 10, township 4, range 
96, west of the 6th meridian. In the latter survey most of the land occupies the 
side of a steep mountain and is covered with a growth of alder, birch and poplar, 
interspersed with some large cedar and fir. The soil is loose rock mixed with clay 
and is not suitable for agricultural purposes. Strawberries grow in great profusion 
alone the shore of Harrison river and when cultivated attain a great size. The 
market however is very limited so that extensive cultivation would be useless at the 
present time. The waters of the river abound with fish. 

My next work was to retrace the boundaries of section 19, township 22, east of 
the coast meridian, near Sumas lake. The settlers around this lake are engaged in 
cattle raising, dairying and fruit raising. The low land around the lake known as 
Sumas prairie produces large quantities of hay and is well adapted for the growing 
of small fruits, while the bench lands situated about twenty or thirty feet above the 
lake are especially well adapted for the cultivation of cherries, those produced being 
unexcelled for size, colour and flavour. The B. C. E. railway skirts the shore of the 
lake making the place easy of access. 

On July 17 I moved to Cultus lake to survey sections 18, 19 and 20, in township 
95, east of the coast meridian. ‘These sections are very rough and covered with 
heavy timber, only small patches being suitable for agricultural purposes. After 
surveying the south boundaries of sections 2 and 3, in township 19, and investigating 
‘the divergence between the international boundary and the south boundary of section 5, 
township 22, east of the coast meridian, I left for township 3, range 29, west of the 
6th meridian, where I completed a small survey, and made some small additional 
surveys in timber berth No. 553, in township 17, east of the coast meridian. 

We completed this work on September 26, and moved to township 20, east of 
the coast meridian to survey lands suitable for farming purposes and to traverse the 
south shore of Fraser river through the township. Owing to the recent construction 
of the Canadian Northern railway through this township most of the original monu- 
ments along the river have been destroyed. I extended the line from the north side 
of the river and retraced a number of lines in order to obtain closings within reason- 
able limits. Three squatters along the flats near the railway are engaged in fishing 
and raising a few cattle and vegetables. 
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In township 8, range 26, west of the 6th meridian, I expected to run about 
fifteen miles, but about two weeks were spent trying to locate reference posts along . 
the railway, most of these having long ago disappeared. I retraced about five miles of 
the C. P. R. traverse and reestablished reference points on rocks, cutting an arrow 
with an old drill. I also retraced the boundaries of the Indian reserve to the south 
of Spuzzum creek and also the boundaries of lot 4. 

Owing to unfavourable weather conditions I closed operations on November 20. 


MESLILOET RIVER, HATZIC PRAIRIE, PITT MEADOWS, SCOTT CREEK, 
VALLEY OF SILVER CREEK, ETC. 


A. Lnghthall, D.L.S., 1910. 


About April 16, 1910, I engaged my party at Vancouver and proceeded to lay 
out a piece of agricultural land cut off from timber berth No. 510 in township 6, 
range 7, west of the 7th meridian. This is situated at the head of the north arm of 
Burrard inlet and was reached by steamer from Vancouver. It is a flat alluvial strip 
of land in a narrow valley on the east of Mesliloet river. It will make a good piece of 
fertile land when the stumps and underbrush are removed. 

On May 2 we moved camp to township 39, west of the coast meridian, to survey 
timber berth No. 535, comprising all of section 28. We reached that place by taking 
steamer to the British Columbia electric power plant on Burrard inlet and crossing 
to Buntzen lake. The berth les on the side and top of a mountain about two thousand 
feet high, on the east shore of this lake. The land is too high and rough to be suitable 
for agricultural purposes, but a strip at the southerly end of the lake is being logged 
by the Paterson Lumber company. 

We next proceeded to Dewdney by rail and thence by wagon to Hatzic prairie, a 
strip of low wet land in a valley about a mile wide and extending north and south 
between Fraser river and Stave lake. We first ran some section lines on the east 
side of the valley in township 21, east of the coast meridian. The land here is heavily 
wooded and lies on a fairly steep hillside. A few settlers have taken up farms. The 
land in the bottom of the valley is good where not too wet, and the many settlers seem 
to be doing fairly well in dairying and fruit-growing. 

We then subdivided about three thousand acres on the west side of the valley in 
sections 10, 16, 21, 28, 27 and 34. Here there is an extensive tract of bench land 
heavily wooded with second-growth fir, hemlock and cedar. Quite a number of settlers 
are located here, but have done little up to the present. When the land is cleared it 
will be valuable for fruit growing and dairying, the soil being a sandy loam with a 
gravelly subsoil. When a new road is opened up the district will develop rapidly. 
Beaver are plentiful, their dams being found on all the small streams. Bears and deer 
were also seen. No minerals were found. 

The survey was continued north into township 4, range 3, west of the 7th 
meridian. The land here, which is lower and slopes towards Stave lake, is well settled, 
but much of it will be flooded when the power plant now under construction on this 
lake is completed. The occupations of the settlers are mixed farming and lumbering 
on a small scale. 

Our next work was in township 40, east of the coast meridian, where we surveyed 
timber berth No. 537. The land in this township south of Pitt river is known as 
“Pitt meadows.” It is low and flat and covered with hay and small brush. It will 
have to be dyked and well underdrained before it can be successfully farmed. This 
has been done on a great part of it and it is now an important dairying and stock- 
raising centre. The land to the north is rough and rocky and nearly all that is suit- 
able for agriculture has been homesteaded or taken up as timber berths. A stone- 
quarry is in operation in section 22; the stone is shipped to New Westminster. 
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We then moved to the head of Pitt lake and surveyed timber berth No. 537, on 
Scott creek, a swift-flowing stream, about thirty feet wide and two feet deep, empty- 
ing into Pitt lake from the east, about a mile from the head of the lake. The timber 
here is about the best I have seen, fir, cedar and hemlock growing to enormous sizes. 
The timber can be easily taken out as the land all slopes to Scott creek. Considerable 
water-power could be developed on this creek. About fifty or seventy-five acres of land 
will be available for agriculture when the timber has been removed. 

Our last work was in township 41, east of the coast meridian. This township is 
fractional and consists of four sections in the valley of Silver creek. The land is 
mostly low, flat prairie, flooded at high water. By dyking and draining it can be 
made into’ good dairying or grain-growing land. 

The party disbanded at Westminster Junction on November 22. 


WOODHAVEN, PITT LAKE, SILVER CREEK, HARRISON LAKE AND 
RIVER, STAVE RIVER, ETC. 


A. Inghthall, D.DS., 1911. 


I arrived at Vancouver from Ottawa on April 18, 1911, and having purchased my 
supplies and organized my party I moved up the north arm of Burrard inlet to Bed- 
well bay. The work here consisted of the taking of some levels in the townsite of 
Woodhaven which had been laid out by Mr. A. W. Johnson, D.L.S. 

Woodhaven is beautifully situated. It is only a few miles from Vancouver, 
faces the salt water and has a plenteous supply of fresh water procured from a small 
lake about a mile inland. The surface is rolling and any land not required for town- 
site purposes would make excellent farm land. 

Having finished the work there on May 10, I proceeded to Pitt lake to survey 
several timber berths and to mark out as much of the limit of the railway belt as 
could be conveniently reached from the lake. The land there is very mountainous 
and surveying was slow, considerable time being spent in travelling to and from camp. 
The work might be more expeditiously carried on if a larger party were employed 
and two or three men kept packing provisions continuously, as much time is always 
lost when the regular party are moving camp. 

The land will never be good for ‘anything but timber as it is sometimes hard to 
find a place level enough to pitch a tent. Game is fairly plentiful, consisting of 
goats, bears, deer and grouse. Considerable water-power could be developed on Rain- 
bow creek, which has a drop of about eight hundred feet in a quarter of a mile, and 
at low water has a flow of approximately five thousand cubic feet per minute. 

Our next work was along Silver creek which flows into Pitt river from the west 
side just at the foot of the lake. Along this creek a tract of low, wet land extends 
for about two miles from its mouth. It is about a mile wide and has been formed by 
a deposit from the surrounding hills. This land is covered at high water, rendering 
it unfit for agriculture at present; but by dyking, it could be made into a good agri- 
cultural district well suited for grain growing or dairying. The higher ground at 
the foot of the hill is heavily timbered but would make good fruit-farming land as 
the soil is very fertile. It is easy of access as New Westminster can be reached by 
beat. The rock formation is granite with evidences of iron and copper, but no minerals 
have yet been found in commercial quantities. 

After doing some subdivision work in township 4, range 5, west of the seventh 
meridian, we surveyed a timber berth on Harrison lake, about eighteen miles from the 
foot of the lake. Harrison river at that season was very shallow and swift, but in 
high water it is sufficiently deep for large steamers to run to the lake. The moun- 
tains, though as high as around Pitt lake being about 5,000 feet above sea-level, are 
not so steep an rugged, but the timber is smaller. As there is little agricultural 
land around Harrison lake the logging industry is likely to be the only one which 
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will flourish. A summer resort has been opened up at the hot springs at the foot of 
the lake, and the district attracts sportsmen as bears and deer are numerous. 

Stave river, a part of which I traversed next, is a rapid stream and navigable 
only for about two miles from its mouth. The surrounding country seems to be well 
adapted to fruit-growing as it is rolling, very fertile, and well drained. The Western 
Electric company have developed a fine water-power on this river and have trans- 
mission lines to Vancouver and the surrounding district. . 

Having finished the traverse of Stave river on November 16, I paid off the party, 
stored the outfit and returned to Vancouver. 


WOODHAVEN, SILVER RIVER, SUMAS PRAIRIE, LANGLEY TOWNSITE, 
RUBY CREEK, ETC. 


A. Lighthall, D.LS., 1912. 


I received your instructions dated May 1, 1912, at Vancouver, and, in accordance 
therewith. I immediately organized my party and proceeded to Woodhaven, where my 
first survey work was located. The place is about eight miles from Vancouver, situated 
on the north arm of Burrard inlet and easily reached by steamers which make daily 
trips up the North arm. It is being laid out as a townsite, and is intended as a summer 
resort. The land is comparatively level and is covered with heavy bush, though most of 
the valuable timber has already been removed. Numerous skid roads have been built 
during the logging operations and, being still in a state of good repair, will probably be 
used as streets for some time. Part of this townsite lying close to the shore has already 
been disposed to private parties, and about a dozen houses have been built and are 
occupied during the summer months by their owners. 

I next moved my party to Hope by railway and thence by pack train up Silver 
river to survey timber berth No. 554. There is a very good pack trail up this river, but 
pack horses are a little difficult to obtain just when they are needed, making trans- 
portation uncertain and expensive. The river is fairly large, being about one hundred 
feet wide and two or three feet deep near its mouth. The current, however, is very 
swift and the river is-entirely unnavigable. It provides good fishing as it contains 
numerous fine, large trout. The river flows through a valley which varies from one- 
quarter to one mile in width. The bottom of the valley is very heavily timbered with 
cedar, fir and hemlock, some of the cedar reaching a diameter of thirteen feet. The 
hills on either side are very steep, and the timber thins out rapidly as one ascends. 
These hills rise to a height of five to six thousand feet, and some of them are covered 
with snow the whole year. No fires have ever run through this valley, and the land 
appears to be fairly fertile and will, no doubt, make excellent agricultural land when 
the timber has been cleared off. The Provincial Government is now building a fine 
automobile road up the valley, which will eventually connect Hope with Princeton, 
and afford future settlers an excellent means of communication with the outside world. 
At present the only inhabitants of this valley are a few trappers who catch bears, musk- 
rats and marten. 

I completed the survey of four blocks of this timber berth and also traversed the 
right bank of the river across section 5, township 5, range 26, west of the 6th meridian, 
and thence moved back to the north arm of Burrard inlet, to the survey of timber 
berth No. 555, which is situated in township 6, range 7, west of the 7th meridian. 
Several timber berths had already been laid out in this locality, but on retracing some 
of the lines I found that the old surveys were very much in error, and consequently I 
had to lay out timber berth No. 555 considerably larger than my instructions called for. 
This group of timber berths is laid out along the valley of Grand creek a stream about 
thirty feet wide and one foot deep at its mouth. In the last half mile of its course it 
descends about eight hundred feet and water-power has been developed on it to run a 
quarrying plant on the shores of the inlet. Above the falls is a basin of considerable 
extent where logging operations are now being carried on in timber berth No. 270. 
The land here will never be of much use for agricultural purposes after the timber has 
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been taken off, as it is very rough. Around this basin the hills rise steeply to a height 
of about four thousand feet, the timber growing up to about three thousand feet, and 
the tops of the hills being quite bare. 

After finishing timber berth No. 555, I moved to Pitt lake to the survey of timber 
berth No. 557.. This lies on the west shore and about two miles from the head of the 
lake and, like most of the country around Pitt lake, is very rough and mountainous. 
The hillsides are covered with a fair growth of timber, but I should judge that the 
logging would be a rather difficult operation on account of the steepness of the hills. 
DeBeck creek enters the lake just to the north of this berth. This stream is about 
fifty feet wide and two feet deep, and as it has a good fall considerable water-power 
could be developed. Game is plentiful in all these mountains, but is very hard to get 
on account of the dense undergrowth. The creeks contain a considerable quantity of 
fine trout. 

From Pitt lake I went to Sumas priarie in township 19, east of the coast meridian. 
The survey here consisted of the traverse of Anderson creek and Sumas river across 
lot 224, group 2. The country is perfectly flat and is covered with grass. It makes 
excellent grazing land but is subject to overflow from Sumas lake when the water is 
high, and is not used for agriculture to any great extent. It is well settled, the farmers 
going in for cattle raising on a limited scale. When it is dyked it will no doubt develop 
into a fine agricultural district. 

From Sumas priarie I went by boat down Sumas and Fraser rivers to Langley 
townsite. This was originally intended for the capital of the province and contained 
a court-house, jail, and several other public buildings, but when the capital was moved 
to New Westminster, the town was abandoned, and very few traces of the old build- 
ings are left. The land is mostly wooded and is comparatively flat, and the lower por- 
tions are subject to overflow from the Fraser, but can be reclaimed by dyking, and made 
into good agricultural land. There is a peat marsh, however, in the northwest corner 
of the townsite covering about one hundred and fifty acres which will never be any use 
for agricultural purposes, the moss and peat going down to a great depth. Five of the 
original settlers are still ‘on the land and the townsite was divided into six lots of about 
one hundred and forty acres each, one lot going to each settler; the sixth, being laid 
out in the peat marsh, was not claimed by anyone. The shore along the northeast 
corner of the townsite is being rapidly cut away by the river; in some places it has 
encroached over two hundred feet on the land in the last twenty years. The settlers are 
engaged in farming in a small way, and also depend for their living on catching salmon 
in the river. Grouse and pheasants are plentiful in these parts. 

From Langley townsite I went to Ruby ereek by railway. There I laid out frac- 
tional sections 30 and 31, in township 4, range 97, west of the 6th meridian, on the 
north bank of Fraser river. The land is well covered with timber, and parts of it, 
being fairly level, are well adapted for agricultural purposes. The best land, however, 
is taken up by Indian reserves, and as the Indians pay more attention to fishing than 
to agriculture, not much progress has been made on it. The climate appears to be a 
little drier and colder than it is nearer the coast, and high winds prevail, due no doubt 
to the narrowing of the Fraser valley. 

From Ruby creek I returned to Hope, and from there went up Silver river where 
I laid out the remaining two blocks of timber berth No. 554. I reached there on 
November 18 and found that the season was becoming rather advanced for mountain 
work, the pack trail being considerably more difficult to travel over than on the pre- 
vious trip. We were fortunate, however, in having a couple of weeks of fine weather 
and had just finished the survey of the two blocks when a heavy snowstorm came on 
which put a stop to further survey work in this district. I returned to Hope and thence 
went by rail to Agassiz; from there I went by wagon to section 16, township 4, range 
28, west of the sixth meridian. There I laid out the southwest quarter of the section 
for a settler named McLean who had been living on it for six or seven years. About 
fifty acres of this quarter is good flat land, the rest of it lying on a hillside is of no 
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use for agricultural purposes. A considerable amount of flat land adjoins this quarter 
on the east and is occupied by a very prosperous looking farming community. 

On completing this survey, I paid off most of my party and took the remainder 
down to Westminster Junction and from there up Pitt river to township 41, east of 
the coast meridian. There I corrected the positions of the posts on the east boundary 
of section 12, and also on the east boundaries of the northwest and southwest quarters 
of section 12. This work was done in a heavy rainstorm, which made the trip very 
unpleasant. 

That completed all the surveys for which I had instructions, with the exception 
of a small survey near Stave lake, and as I considered that this survey could be done 
more advantageously at the beginning of the next season, I returned to Vancouver, 
paid off the remainder of my party and closed operations for the season. 


DESCRIPTION OF TOWNSHIPS. 


Tp. 7, R. 23, W. 6th Mer. James Gibbon, D.L.S., 1914. 


The Coquihalla river flows through this township in a northeasterly direction from 
section 6 to section 34. The bottom land adjoining the river is about 10 chains in 
width and consists of 10 or 12 inches of sandy loam overlying gravel and boulders. It 
should be suitable for growing grass or vegetables, but, owing to its limited area, 
elevation and other drawbacks it will hardly attract settlers for some time to come. 
This bottom land through sections 17, 18, 20, 21, 28, and 29 is heavily timbered _with 
fr and cedar from 12 to 40 inches in diameter. Sections 20, 21, and 28 are included 
in timber berths Nos. 464 and 465. This timber could be taken out easily. A creek 
from 50. to 60 feet wide enters the Coquihalla river from the east in section 18. Above 
this point the river bed is almost dry as far as section 28 where a small creek enters 
from the east. High, rocky ranges lie on both sides of the valley in this locality and 
the steep slopes extend to the river. In section 33 it begins to open out into rolling 
heights timbered with spruce, hemlock and jack pine from 10 to 18 inches in diameter, 
a great deal of which has been fire-killed. There is no hay nor open grazing land. 
There is a plentiful supply of wood for fuel close to the railway and river. Above 
section 18 the river affords a scanty supply of water in dry weather. The climate is 
temperate but subject to the sudden changes of mountainous regions. The snowfall 
amounts to several feet. No favourable locations for the development of water-power 
were seen. No coal, minerals, nor stone-quarries were found. Game, with the excep- 
tion of mountain goats and ptarmigans, is scarce. Some trout are caught in the river. 


Tp. 9, R. 23, W. 6th Mer. 4. V. Chase, D.LS., 1912. 


This township is traversed from north to south through its easterly sections by 
the valley of the Coldwater River which valley contains all the land examined in 
detail, and of evident agricultural value in this township. Much of the township is 
composed of rough timbered hills a great deal of which area has been burned over and 
rendered useless in the south part of the township. Considerable timber is found in 
the north part of the township along the river flats and on the side-hills. 

There had not been, up to October, 1912, any cultivation carried on in the valley 
and consequently no information could be obtained as to how conditions effect agri- 
culture but settlers appear very optimistic as to possible results. 


Secs. 2 AnD 11.—From 3,400 feet and upwards above sea. 

A narrow strip of agricultural land lies along the river bottom varying in width 
from 10 to 20 chains throughout these sections. Soil is a reddish loam with a sugges- 
tion of clay and is irregular to rugged as to surface. It could, however, be worked 
after grubbing, clearing and levelling and should grow a fair hay crop with possible 
success in the hardier cereals and vegetables. The land is practically all burned over 
through these sections including the river bottom and much dead fallen timber is seen 
everywhere. Grazing is fair in the burned over area. 


Src. 13.—Elevation from 3,350 feet and upwards above sea. 

Only a small portion of the extreme westerly part of this section lies within the 
river flats. There is an area of about 50 acres of reddish sandy loam and soil fit for 
hay growing. The section “is timbered with spruce fir and pine to 18 inches in size. 
No grazing. 
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heavily timbered it is good land and should produce good hay crops with possible suc- 
cess in the hardier vegetables and cereals. The west half of this section is mostly 
steep timbered sidehill. - 

The timber of this section is bull pine and fir with some spruce none of which runs 
much over 18 inches in size, but there is a considerable quantity good for railway ties. 
There is practically no grazing. : 


Sec. 23.—Elevation from 3,300 feet and upwards above sea. 

About 50 acres of the southeasterly portion of this section is agricultural land. 
The soil is a sandy loam with a surface of decayed vegetable matter and a gravelly 
subsoil. It is a rather poor class of soil but would likely grow hay. There is very 
little fir in this section and’ the timber is composed mostly of spruce to 18 inches in 
size fir for railway ties with considerable small jack pine and poplar. No grazing. 


Src. 24.—Elevation from 3,250 feet and upwards above sea. 

About 100 acres of the west part of this section is included in the river flats. It 
is a fair quality of sandy loam soil fit for hay and the hardier cereals and vegetables. 
It is densely covered with spruce and pine 8 inches to 14 inches, of small value except 
for ties. : 


The east part of the section is steep timbered sidehill with no merchantable 
timber. 


Src. 25.—Elevation from 3,200 feet and upwards above sea. <A strip of land 
averaging 20 chains in width is found river bottom in this section. It is a trifle 
gravelly beneath the sandy loam surface, but should be a good area for hay grow- 
ing as well as for some of the hardier cereals and vegetables. The remainder of the 
section is steep side hill. The section is timbered throughout with small pine and 
spruce and fir on the sidehills. The only value is for railway ties. 


Sec. 36.—Elevation from 3,180 feet and upwards above the sea. About 60 
acres of the southwest quarter is agricultural land similar to the remainder of the 


valley,.a light sandy loam or mould surface with subsoil of gravel. It is densely. 


timbered with small pine and spruce with underbrush and a great deal of clearing 
and grubbing would have to be done. The remainder of the section is steep sidehill 
with scattering scrub fir and brush. 

The remainder of this township is composed of steep timbered hills mostly over 
4,000 feet above sea level. Considerable damage has been done by fire particularly in 
the south part where hundreds of acres of hilly country are completely burned over, 
leaving a wilderness of dead standing and fallen timber. The northern part of the 
township has mostly escaped fire, but the timber is very small and scrubby having no 
commercial value. 


Tp. 10, R. 23, W. 6th Mer. 4. V. Chase, D.L.8., 1912. 


This township is of little value, being composed almost entirely of high moun- 
tains covered with scattering timber. Murray lake at the southeast corner of the 
township is drained by a branch of Spius creek which flows northerly through the 
township. A few acres of land at the north end of Murray lake present all the agri- 
cultural land in the township. 

Murray lake is a small lake of from four to five hundred acres in extent situated 
in the west half of section 1 and the northwest quarter of section 36 in the township to 
the south and lies at an elevation of 3,670 feet above sea. At its northwesterly 
extremity is situated an area of workable land about 15 acres of which have been partly 
cleared and some planted in hay. The elevation is too great, however, for any other 
kind of agriculture, in fact the settler who did the clearing has long since aban- 
doned the place. 
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The remainder of the township is very rough, being mostly all high hills covered 
with scattering timber and a great deal of old burn. Fire has done considerable 
damage particularly in the northwest part. 


Sra. 14.From 3350 feet and upwards above sea. 

Most of the east half of this section is agricultural land being composed of some- 
what irregular river flats of a reddish loam soil. While this is for the most part 

Probably 75 per cent of the area of this township is over 4,000 feet above the sea. 
The valley of the south branch of Spius ereek is a deep V-shaped valley holding no 
agricultural land. The timber throughout is of stunted size and scattered and is not 
of commercial value. There is practically no grazing land. 


Tp. 6, R. 24, W. 6th Mer. James Gibbon, D.L.S., 191}. 


(Partial.)—This township is reached by a trail which follows the valley of the 
Coquihalla river from the township to the west, entering in section 19 and leaving in 
section 35. Owing to the construction of a railroad through this township the original 
pack trail was destroyed. The new trail which has been built on the upper side of the 
grade is very dangerous. but can be used by pack-horses. The river throughout this 
township is generally about 1 chain wide and from 1 to 2 feet deep, and has a current 
of from 5 to 8 miles per hour. It is subject to sudden rises and falls. There is little 
or no bottom land, the river flowing through a narrow, deep, rocky defile through sec- 
tions 19, 20 and 21. On the south side of the river there is a high bench, from 20 to 
40 chains wide in places, which might be converted into agricultural land. It has a 
soil consisting of a light sandy and gravelly loam, and is lightly timbered with spruce, 
jack pine and a few scattered fr from 12 to 20 inches in diameter. Boston Bar creek 
joins the river in section 19 and would afford water for irrigation purposes if neces- 
sary. This creek flows through a deep canyon on approaching the river, and has a 
probable fall of 1,000 feet in 1 mile. It is about 50! feet wide, and from 12 to 18 
inches deep, and contains clear water of good quality. There is no large amount of 
valuable timber in this township, fires having swept over the surface, leaving consider- 
able brulé and many bare: rocky ridges. In the immediate vicinity of the river there 
is a strip of green timber, but it could not be made use of on account of the rough 
and precipitous nature of the country. For this same reason there is also very little 
timber for fuel available. The climate is pleasant but subject to the sudden atmos- 
pheric changes of a mountainous region. The granite might possibly be valuable for 
quarrying purposes. No traces of minerals or coal were found. Game is very scarce. 


Tp. 7, R. 24, W. 6th Mer. James Gibbon, D.L.S., 1914 


(Partial.)—The work in this township was in the vicinity of the Coquihalla river 
which flows through section 1 in a northeasterly direction. Near the east outline there 
is a fall of about 50 feet, which could be utilized for water-power. This township as 
fay as known is similar to the township to the south in so far that it shows very little 
value in soil, timber or minerals. However, the timber in the vicinity of the river 1s 
somewhat better, a fine clump of fir being found in legal subdivisions 7, 9 and 10 of 
section 1. Tunnel timbers for the construction of the railway through the Coquihalla 
valley have been taken from this clump. 


Tp. 5, R. 25, W. 6th Mer. James Gibbon, D.L.S., 1914. 


(Partial.)—This township is reached by the Canadian Pacific railway to Hope, 
and by wagon trail up the valley of Coquihalla river, which flows almost due east 
through sections 7 and 8 and then in a northerly direction through sections 9, 16, 21, 
98 and 33, leaving the township in section 34. Along either side of the river rocky 
mountain ranges rise to a height of about 4,000 feet. The slopes are between 20 and 
30 degrees and reach to within 10 to 20 chains of:the river. They are heavily timbered 
with fir, cedar and hemlock from 12 to 26 inches in diameter with a few scattered fir 
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and cedar up to 60 inches. The soil of the slopes consists of sandy loam and vegetable 
mould overlying broken rock and stone. The bottom land is heavily wooded with cedar 
and fir up to 60 inches in diameter with considerable alder up to 12 inches and an 
undergrowth of vine maple and willow. This land would be very difficult to clear and 
cultivate. The soil here consists generally of a sandy and clay loam overlying rock 
and gravel. Anderson creek which joins the Coquihalla river in the southwest quarter 
of section 16 flows from the east through a narrow valley with little or no bottom land. 
It is from 10 to 15 feet wide, from 6 to 12: inches deep and has a current of about 3 
miles per hour. The sides of the valley are thickly covered with timber of more or 
less commercial value, but owing to the rough and broken nature of the creek bottom 
and the steep mountainsides it is very difficult to get out. There is no grass nor 
hay. The water is fresh and of good quality. The Coquihalla river is about 4 chains 
wide, from 2 to 6 feet deep and has a current from 5 to 8 miles per hour. No land is 
likely to be flooded. There are no falls nor favourable locations for dams. The river 
is not easily forded except at time of very low water, which occurs in August. The 
climate is mild with no extremes. There is sufficient rainfall to ensure an abundant 
growth. Very few indications of summer frosts were seen. There is an almost 
unlimited supply of wood for fuel. No stone-quarries were noted. The underlying 
rock consists of the ordinary trap and granite with an occasional quartz vein, some of 
which are reported to be gold-bearing. The gravel bars along the river also carry gold. 
No traces of coal were found. Game is rather scarce and consists of black bears, deer 
and grouse. Trout are plentiful in the river. The area of land suitable for agricul- 
ture in this township is very small. <A settler located in the northwest quarter of 
section 7 has successfully grown apples, hay and clover. A railway is under construc- 
tion through the valley, the grading being now practically completed. 


Tp. 6, R. 25, W. 6th Mer, James Gibbon, D.L.S., 1914. 


(Partial.)—The wagon trail from Hope runs through the valley of the Coqui- 
halla river. There is also a railroad under construction, the grading being now prac- 
tically completed. On either side of the river rocky mountain ranges rise to a height 
of about 4,000 feet. The slopes are generally between 20 and 40 degrees and reach 
within 10 to 20 chains of the river. They are heavily timbered with cedar, fir and hem- 
lock, from 12 to 36 inches in diameter, with a few scattered fir and cedar up-to 60 
inches. The soil of the slopes consists of a rather thin layer of sandy loam and vege- 
table mould overlying broken rock and stone. The bottom land is heavily timbered 
with large cedar and fir. The soil here consists of sandy loam to a depth of from 6 to 
12 inches and would no doubt be suitable for agriculture but it would be very difficult 
to clear. Pierre river, which is about 1 chain wide and from 1 to 2) feet deep, joins 
the Coquihalla river in the southwest quarter of section 2. This stream flows from the 
southeast through a narrow valley with little or no bottom land. The sides of the 
valley are high, steep, rocky and timbered with fir, cedar and hemlock of more or less 
commercial value. Dewdney creek, which joins the Coquihalla river in section 18, 
flows from the southeast through a valley similar to that of Pierre river. This stream 
is 25 feet wide, 12 feet deep and has a current of about 3 or 4 miles per hour. T.B. 
No. 458 is situated a few miles up the valley. Ladner creek, a stream of 50 feet in 
width and 15 inches in depth, joins the Coquihalla river in the northeast quarter of 
section 24. This valley contains no land of agricultural value, but there is consider- 
able good timber, consisting of fir, hemlock and cedar up to 60 inches in diameter. 
This timber extends to a distance of 2°or 3 miles from the mouth of the creek and is 
found on low ridges. There is no hay nor grass lands. The water is fresh and of good 
quality, being supplied from mountain sources. The Coquihalla river varies from 24 
to 3 chains in width and from 2 to 4 feet deep, and has a current of from 5 to 8 miles 
per hour. No land is likely to be flooded. There are no falls nor favourable locations 
for dams. The climate is pleasant with no extreme heat or cold. There is a sufficient 
rainfall to ensure an abundant growth. Very few indications of summer frosts were 
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seen. There is an unlimited supply of wood for fuel. No stone especially suited for 
quarrying purposes was seen. The underlying rock consists of trap and granite with 
protruding quartz ledges. Some good gold prospects are reported in the vicinity of 
sections 14 and 15. Placer gold is being washed from the gravel bars of the river. A 
few prospectors have been so engaged throughout the summer and report fair results. 
Game is scarce, owing no doubt to the constructions of the railway. Trout are found 
in the Coquihalla river. 


Tp. 7, R. 25, W. 6th Mer. @. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is extremely mountainous in character. Snowy summits in the 
eastern sections rise to an altitude of 5,500 feet above sea level, with rocky slopes drain- 
ing west into the Fraser river and south into the Coquihalla river. The only bench 
land found within the township is in the bottom of canyon like ravines. No land of 
agricultural value or suitable for fruit growing was found but some fir up to 36 inches 
diameter are scattered through the ravines, of timber value. The forest growth, how- 
ever, is generally scrubby consisting of fir, hemlock, vine maple, balsam and jack pine 
of little timber value. 


Tp. 8, R. 25, W. 6th Mer. ¢. A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is mountainous in character. In the south eastern sections the 
mountains rise to 5,000 feet above sea level. From these mountains a long spur runs 
through the central sections about 3,400 feet in altitude, with steep rocky slopes west 
to the Fraser river and east to the Anderson river. The only lands suitable for fruit 
growing or agriculture were found in section " on a bench known as Sailors Bar, and 
consist of about 25 acres. The soil is sandy loam, 50 per cent fruit land. The other 
bench land slopes were so rocky and precipitous as to be useless except as timber land. 

The forest growth consists of scrubby fir, hemlock, balsam, jack pine and vine 
maple of very little timber value. Poor grazing is to be had in old brulé in the north- 
ern sections. This is used at present by the Indians who run a considerable number of 
horses and cattle over as far as the Anderson river. 


A. E. Hunter, D.L.S., 1913—(Partial.)—This township is mountainous and no 


lands likely to be of use for agriculture were found. The timber is generally fir, vary- 
ing from 20 to 60 inches in diameter and is found along the Fraser river. No areas 
of timber land were seen suitable for timber berths. The creeks are generally small 
and dry up in July and August. Indications of gold-bearing rock have been found 
in the easterly half of the township, but prospectors have failed to find mineral in 
large quantities. During the months of May and June the rainfall was abundant. 
July and August were very hot with little or no rainfall. The autumn months were 
also wet, and in November snow came down the mountainsides to within a few hundred 
feet of the river. Martens, bears, deer, mountain goats, as well as partridges and 
cabbits, are found on the hills adjoining the river. 


Tp. 9, R. 25, W. 6th Mer. 4. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1912. 


The inner valley of Anderson creek was not included in the examination. 
The western part of the township is composed almost wholly of rocky mountains 
with scattered stunted fir and pine. 


Tp. 10, R. 25, W. 6th Mer. A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1912. 


This township was not covered in examination but such of the west part of it as 
is in plain sight is composed of rough rocky hills with small sized fir and pine. 


Ad 


Tp. 5, R. 26, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


Fractional part northwest of the Fraser river consists almost entirely of rugged 
bench land slopes. The only land suitable for fruit growing or agriculture is found 
on small benches in secs. 8, 17, 18, 21 and 27. This land is badly broken by rocky cliffs 
and in many cases almost inaccessible. 


The forest growth consists of thick scrubby vine maple, birch, willow and alder at 
low altitudes and scrubby hemlock, fir and cedar on the high land. Some fir and hem- 
lock of merchantable value are found in secs. 32 and 33 while scattered throughout the 
township are fir and cedar up to 4 feet in diameterr, but not in sufficient quantity to 
be merchantable. 


SEC. 7 (Frac.)—Bench land sloping steeply from 1,500 to 110 feet above sea level; 
very rocky and broken by cliffs and deep ravines; few small patches of stony loam soil, 
of poor value, on little benches; timber land, fir up to 30 inches diameter in scrub vine 
maple, birch, alder and hemlock of little merchantable value. 


Sec. 8 (Frac.)—Bench land broken by rocky hills from 550 to 120 feet above sea 
level; very rocky with few small patches of stony sandy loam soil of little value; tim- 
ber, scattered fir up to 30 inches diameter in thick scrub hemlock, alder, birch, vine 
maple and jack pine. 


Sec. 16 (Frac.); Sec. 17 (Frac.)—Rocky, rolling bench land from 1,200 to 125 
feet above sea level; broken by precipitous cliffs and ravines; scattered small benches 
not disposed of, but soil light, stony, sandy loam of poor quality and almost inaccess- 
ible; timber consists of thick hemlock, fir and cedar scrub with scattered fir up to 3 
feet in diameter. 


Sec. 18; Sec. 19 (S.E. 4); Sec. 20 (Frac.)—Rocky, rolling bench land from 2,600 
to 500 feet above sea level; very rugged and precipitous, with little.soil over rock; thick 
scrub fir, cedar, hemlock, birch ‘and vine maple, with a few scattered fir up to 3 feet 
diameter. 

Sec. 19 NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Precipitous, rocky upland sloping from 2,200 to 
3,200 feet above sea level; very mountainous with thick scrub fir, hemlock, cedar, and 
balsam scrub, few scattered fir up to 30 inches diameter. 


Sec. 21 (F RAC.).—Part undisposed of consists of rocky, rolling bench land from 
1,500 to 800 feet above sea level; some small benches of red sandy loam; 20 per cent 
fruit land; thick fir scrub with no timber of value. 


Sec. 22 (Frac.); Sec. 27 (Frac.).—Rocky slopes to Fraser river, with small flats 
of alluvial soil composed of coarse gravelly sand: 50 per cent fruit land; from 500 to 
220 feet above sea level; thick fir, hemlock, birch and alder scrub of no timber value. 


SECS, 28, 29, 30.—Very rocky steep slopes from 2,500 to 500 feet into American - 
creek; no benches of soil suitable for fruit growing; thick hemlock and fir up to 18 
inches diameter, of no timber value. 


Sec. 31—Mountain slope from 3,200 to 1,500 feet above sea level; very rocky and 
precipitous; NW. 4 upland; timber land, thick fir, cedar, hemlock and balsam up toa 
24 inches diameter, of little timber value. 


Secs. 82, 38; Src. 34 (Frac.)—Rocky precipitous slopes from 2,200 to 250 feet 
above sea level; very mountainous; timber land covered with thick fir and hemlock 
up to 30 inches diameter, of fair timber value; in timber berth 397. 


W. J..Sohnston, D.L.S.; 1918—(Partial)—The soil in this township is a sandy 
loam with many boulders near the foot of the mountains, caused by rock slides. The 
land is all timbered except in some of the settled parts where small clearings have 
been made. The timber consists of fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce, birch and poplar. The 
best timber is situated on the mountainsides on either side of the Fraser river. No 
hay was found. The water is of fine quality and consists of cold mountain streams 
of fresh water. These streams vary from 1 foot in depth at low water to 2 or 3 feet 
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at high water. There are three or four water-power sites at the canyon on the Coqui- 
halla river, but these are already taken up. The climate is mild with cool nights 
and there were no summer frosts. There are no mosquitoes or flies in this valley 
owing to their being no sloughs for breeding. There are no coal indications, but 
wood for fuel is found everywhere. No stone-quarries were seen. The rock con- 
sists of a metamorphosed sedimentary series represented by slates, schists, quart- 
zites and bands of crystalline limestone. Gold indications are general, but not 
sufficient to warrant mining. Galena and arsenic sulphide are also found. Game 
is plentiful on the mountains and consists of deer, sheep, goats, bears and cougars. 
The best land is taken up by Indian reserves, though some good agricultural land 
exists in sections 21 and 28, east of Yale Indian reserve No. 14, and also in section 
8. Fir, cedar and hemlock timber is found up to 4 feet in diameter, but it is scat- 
tered. All other varieties range to about 2 feet in diameter. Fishing is good in 
all the small creeks, the fish being mostly mountain trout. A few sturgeon were caught 
in the Fraser river by the Indians. During the months of July and August there was 
a large run of salmon. The sockeyes were first seen in the latter part of June. These 
were followed by the humpbacks in August. 


Tp. 6, R. 26, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, DES 31910: 


This township contains the Fraser -River valley with the rocky precipitous moun- 
tain slopes from the mountains on the east and west. Very little land suitable for fruit 
growing remains undisposed of and many of the river benches now disposed of are so 
rocky and the soil so light that the attempt to raise fruit has proved a failure. 

The soil consists of a coarse sandy loam made very porous by the admixture of 
decomposed limestone rock of the neighbouring mountains. This makes irrigation 
almost a necessity and renders the higher benches nearly useless as fruit lands. 

The timber is generally scrubby, consisting of fir, hemlock and balsam with some 
scattered fir and cedar up to 4 feet in diameter in timber berths 395, 396 and 424. 


Src. 1; Szc. 2 (Frac.); Secs. 11, 12, 13, 14.—Very rugged steep mountain slope to 
Fraser river from 3,000 to 160 feet above sea level; soil very shallow with bare rock in 
many places; no land found that could be considered suitable for fruit growing; 
scrubby fir, willow and birch with scattered fir up to 30 inches diameter, of fair timber 
value. 


Sec. 3 (Frac.); Src. 10 (Frac.)—Benchland from 500 to 160 feet above sea level, 
along the Fraser river around Indian reservation; small stony benches with shallow 
light sandy soil; 20 per cent fruit land; broken by rocky hills; scrubby fir, hemlock, 
willow and birch of no timber value. . 


Src, 4; Sec. 5 N.E. 4, S.E. 2, S.W.i.—Rocky mountain slope from 2,600 to 300 
feet above sea level; little soil over rock; timber land stocked with fir and hemlock up 
to 24 inches diameter, of coming timber value. In timber berth 395. 


Src. 5 N.W. 4; Sec. 6; Seo. 78.3; Sze. 8 S.W. +—Rocky upland; very rugged 
and broken by cliffs and ravines; from 3,200 to 2,200 feet above sea level; timber land 


stocked with fir, hemlock and balsam up to 30 inches diameter and of coming timber 
value. 


Sro. 7, N. 3; Szc. 8, N.W. 4, N.E. 2, S.E. 3; Sec. 9.—Rocky bench land slopes 
from 2,700 to 400 feet above sea level; very little soil over rock; timbered land tocked 
with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, of fair timber value. In timber 
berth 395. 


Src. 15 (Frac.); Secs. 16, 17; Szc. 18, S. 4; Src. 20, S. 4;.Sec. 21; Sec. 22 
(Frac.).—Steep rocky bench land slopes from 2,600 to 200 feet; very rugged and broken 
hills with little soil over rock; timber land heavily covered with fir and cedar, up to 4 
feet in diameter on lower bench lands. In timber berth 395 and timber berth 424. 
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Src. 18 N.4; Sec. 19; Sec. 20 N3; Sec. 31; Sec. 82 N.W. }—Mountainous upland 
sloping from 3,500 to 2,000 feet above sea level; very rocky and broken by cliffs; 
scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock of little timber value 


Sec. 23 (Frac.); Sucs. 24, 25; Sac. 26 (Frac.); Srcs. 35, 36.—Very steep rocky 
bench land, sloping down to left bank of Fraser river; from 3,000 to 200 feet above sea 
level; little soil over rock on mountain side, cut by deep ravines; timber land covered 
with thick scrubby fir, hemlock, willow and birch with scattered fir up to 30 inches 
diameter, of some timber value. 


Sec. 22 (Frac.); Sro. 27 (Frac.); Suc. 34 (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 
1,500 to 200 feet above Fraser river; small bench runs parallel to river 3 to 4 mile 
wide bordering disposerd of lands composed of coarse sandy soil of varying depths and 
poor agricultural value; 45 per cent fruit land; irrigation almost necessary; birch, 
maple and hemlock brush in old brulé. ; 


Secs 28, 33.—Bench land sloping from 2,500 to 400 feet above sea level; a nearly 
level flat on top of hills on both sides of Emery creek; soil coarse, sandy loam of poor 
agricultural value; 20 per cent fruit land; altitude above 2,000 feet with nearly per- 
pendicular slopes to creek; timbered with fir and cedar up to 4 feet diameter and 
good timber value. In timber berth 395. 

Sec. 29, 80; Suc. 32 N.E. 4, S.E. 4, S.W. 4—Bench land with very precipitous 
slopes, from 2,000 to 700 feet above sea level; rocky timber land stocked with fir, cedar 
and hemlock, up to 48 inches and good timber value. In timber berth 395 and timber 
berth 424. 


W. J. Johnston, D.L.S., 1913.— (Partial). —The land lying east of the Fraser river 
was reached by means of a hand car from our camp at Hope. The work consisted of 
subdivision and tying in the right of way of the Canadian Northern Pacific 
railway on the east side and the Canadian Pacific railway on the west side of the river. 
The easterly boundaries of sections 3, 10, 15, 22, 27 and 34 were run and the left bank 
of the Fraser river traversed. To reach our work on the west side of the Fraser 
river we crossed the river at Hope on the ferry and thence by wagons over the Yale 
wagon road to Choate. This road between Hope and Yale is gradually getting into 
poor condition as nothing is being done to keep it in repair. The east boundaries 
of sections 9, 16, 21 and 28 were run over rough mountainous country. The soil is 
a sandy loam with a gravel subsoil. Farming in this township will in all prob- 
ability have to be carried on by irrigation. This method is now being adopted in Lot 
65, Group 1, and there is plenty of water available. The land is very suitable for 
both vegetables and fruit growing, there being a fine apple orchard in the southeast 
quarter of section 27. This land is all timbered with scattered fir, cedar and hem- 
lock up to 4 feet in diameter. The greater part of the timber, however, is under 2 
feet in diameter, and consists of balsam, birch, fir, hemlock and poplar with heavy 
underbrush. No hay was seen. Fresh-water creeks are frequent on both sides of 
the Fraser river. They are about 1 foot in depth and flow at the rate of about 4 
miles per hour near the mouth. No water-powers were observed. In summer the 
days are very warm with cool evenings. The snowfall is light and remains only for 
a few weeks. Wood for fuel may be obtained anywhere in the township. No stone- 
quarries exist. The rock consists of a metamorphosed sedimentary series, repre- 
sented by slates, schists, quartzites and bands of crystalline limestone. The mountains 
range from 2,500 to 5,000 feet in height on either side of the Fraser river and occupy 
almost the entire township. There are gold indications in the quartz, but not in 
paying quantities. A placer lease is being worked in low-water below Strawberry 
island. Game is scarce and consists of deer, bears, cougars, with mountain sheep 
and goats higher up on the mountains. Grouse are fairly plentiful. There is a 
very large run of salmon during July and August, chiefly the sockeye and humpback 
varieties. Mountain trout are plentiful in the creeks. 
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Tp. 7, R. 26, W. 6th Mer. 4G. 4. Bennett, Dsl Si19 10. 


This township is very mountainous in character. The Fraser river flows through 
the eastern sections in a deep canyon with high mountains rising from the water’s 
edge. The only lands suitable for fruit growing were found in section 2 on a small 
rocky bench about 300 feet above sea level, consisting of about 90 acres; 35 per cent 
fruit land. In sec. 10 on small benches along Gordon creek about 500 feet above sea 
level, composed of coarse sandy loam soil and 40 per cent fruit land. In secs. 10 and 
35 in several small benches near the Fraser river of about 10 acres in a place of 
stony sandy loam soil, 30 per cent fruit land. The remaining benchlands are too 
steep and rocky to be suitable for agriculture or fruit growing, as irrigation is neces- 
sary on these lands. 

The timber growth is generally scrubby, the only merchantable timber found in 
workable quantities being in the Yale Creek valley and consisted of fir and cedar up 
to 30 inches diameter. 


P. Melhuish, D.L.S., 1912.—(Partial) —The only work done in this township was 
the survey of the northwest quarter of section 36, There is a small flat in this quarter- 
section which might be suitable for growing vegetables and fruit if it were irrigated. 
This could be done from Fivemile creek which flows through the quarter-section. The 
township is reached by the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. The surface is 
almost entirely mountainous and very rocky. Fir and jackpine grow on the mountain 
sides but the timber will be difficult to get out. There is no hay. The water is fresh 
and the supply sufficient for the part of the township seen. Fivemile creek flows all 
the summer and at the time when the Yale and Cariboo trail was used as a means of 
reaching Ashcroft, the creek was used as a watering-place. There is not sufficient 
water-power for the generation of electricity. The climate is dry in the summer time 
and summer frost is rare. No coal-bearing formations were seen, but fir and jackpine 
form a plentiful supply of fuel. The stone is not of a kind suitable for building. 
No minerals of economic value were found. Bears, deer and mountain goats are 
found at a short distance from the railway line. 


W. J. Johnston, D.L.S., 1918.—(Partial.)—The work in this township consisted of 
subdivision and tying in the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern Pacific railways. 
The soil is a sandy loam with gravel subsoil and is suitable for fruit and gardening 
purposes. Near the mountains there are a large number of boulders. There is some 
good land in sections 2 and 11 and in the centre of section 10. The timber is much 
the same throughout the township and consists of scattered fir, cedar and hemlock up 
to 3 feet, with birch, balsam, poplar and spruce up to 2 feet in diameter. Some timber 
has been cut in the southeast quarter of section 11. No hay was encountered. There 
are numerous fresh-water creeks, the average depth being about 1 foot and the current . 
about 4 miles per hour. No water-powers were observed. In summer the days are 
rather warm with cool nights. Wood for fuel is available throughout the township. 
There are no stone-quarries. The rock consists of a metamorphosed sedimentary series 
represented by schists, quartzites and bands of crystalline limestone. Placer gold is 
being mined on Siwash creek, and quite an amount of money has been expended in 
tunnelling. The sands of the Fraser river also contain gold, though they have been 
pretty well washed in the past. Game is scarce and consists of bears and deer. Moun- 
tain goats and sheep are found high up on the mountains, which are from 3,000 to 
5,500 feet high. There was a large run of salmon this year in the Fraser river con- 
sisting of sockeyes and humpbacks. Mountain trout abound in the small creeks. 


Tp. 8, R. 26, W. 6th Mer. 4G. 4. Bennet, Mss 1910; 


This township is mountainous in character, but has considerable benchland that 
may be classified as fruit land. The Fraser river flows through the eastern sections 
with narrow benches in its valley of land of agricultural value. Spuzzum creek flows 
through the centre of the township with lofty mountains on either side in a narrow 
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deep valley to join the Fraser river in sec. 24. The best benchland is found south of 
Spuzzum creek in sees. 10, 11, 13, 14 and 15, consisting of a gentle slope well timbered 
with fir and hemlock up to 86 inches in diameter. Elsewhere throughout the town- 
ship the timber is scrubby, having been burnt over within recent years. 

Srcs. 1, 2 3.—Benchland from 2,600 to 240 feet above sea level, consisting of 
very rugged mountainous slopes to the Fraser river; very rocky timber land except 
northwest 4+ of sec. 2 where bench of sandy loam soil 2,000 feet above sea level; is 
considered 20 per cent fruit land, and is covered with fir and hemlock up to 30 inches 
diameter, of fair timber value. 

Sos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, S. 4.—Mountainous upland sloping from 4,500 to 2,000 feet 
above sea level; very rocky timber land covered with scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, 
of little timber value. 

Src. 9, N. 4; 10.—Benchland consisting of very steep rocky slope, from 2,800 to 
550 feet above sea level; timber land except some small benches in L.S. 1 and LS. 8, 
sec. 10, of sandy loam suitable for agriculture; 20 per cent fruit land; heavily tim- 
bered with fir and hemlock up to 30 inches in ravines, of some timber value. 

Src. 11.—Benchland sloping from 2,000 to 800 feet above sea level, in a long 
slope of sandy loam soil of varying depths from 3 to 36 inches and fair agricultural 
value; 50 per cent fruit land; could be irrigated from small ereeks; heavily timbered 
with fir and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, of good timber value. In timber 
berth 398. 

Src. 12 (Frac.)—Benchland composed of rocky ridges sloping from 2,200 to 280 
feet above sea level; small benches in L.S. 8 and 9 along Fraser river of sandy loam 
soil suitable for agriculture and 30 per cent fruit land; scrubby fir and hemlock with 
few trees of merchantable value. John Robertson, squatter, on L.S. 8 with smal] 


shack and garden. 

Sro. 13, (Frac.); 14, (Frac.); 15, N.E. 4.—Benchland along Spuzzum Creek very 
much broken by ravines and rocky ridges but with benches of deep sandy loam of 25 
per cent fruit land; heavily timbered with fir and hemlock up to 30 inches diameter, 
with patches of recent burn with all the underbrush killed. 

Src. 15, NJW. 4; S.E. 4; S.W. 4; 16 to 23—Benchland consisting of rocky precipi- 
tous slopes into canyon of Spuzzum Creek; from 2,600 to 400 feet above sea level; tim- 
ber land heavily timbered with fir and hemlock up to 36 inches along creek, becoming 


serubby on upper slopes. 
X 

Src. 24, (Frac.); 25, (Frac.).—Benchland sloping to Fraser river from 1,000 to 
250 feet above sea level; small benches of stony loam soil along river, of poor agricul- 
tural value. Mrs. W. J. Kimm, squatter on L.S. 14, sec. 24, and L.S. 3, sec. 25, with 
15 acres under cultivation, good house and barn. John Marcel and James Punch, 
squatters on L. S. 13 with small shacks and garden patches of 2 acres each. Scrubby 
fir, hemlock, birch and vine maple in brulé, of little timber value. 

Src. 26, 35.—Very rocky mountain slope from 400 to 2,800 feet above sea level, cov- 
ered with scrubby fir, vine maple and birch in old brulé, with poor grazing. 

Src. 27, 28; 29, N.E. 4; N.W. 4; S.E. 4; 30, N.E. 4; 31, 32, 33, 34.—High lime- 
stone mountain ridge from 4,500 to 2,200 feet above sea level; very rocky with scattered 
serubby fir, balsam and hemlock of no timber value. 

Sec. 29, S.W. 4; 30, N.W. 4; S.E. 4; S.W. 4.—Very rocky steep slopes to Spuzzum 
Creek, sloping from 2,600 to 1,000 feet; heavily timbered along creek with fir and hem- 
lock up to 36 inches diameter of good value, with scrubby fir and hemlock on upper 
slopes. In T. B. 410 (8) and (4). 

Sec. 36.—Benchland along Fraser river, sloping steeply from mountains, with 
small benches along river of sandy loam soil; 20 per cent fruit land. Squatter, Ink- 
mann’s store and garden in L.S. 4, occupying about 5 acres. Scrubby fir, hemlock and 
vine maple in old brulé; with a few fir of timber value near river on east side. 
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P. Melhuish, D.L.S., 1912.—(Partial) —This township is reached by the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific railway which passes through the eastern portion in a north 
and south direction. There is one flag station within the township known as Spuz- 
zum; it lies in section 36. There is also a siding in the southeast of section 12, known 
as Saddle Rock, where local passenger trains can be stopped. Spuzzum also contains 
a post-office and one store. There is very little good land in this township, the portion 
that exists consisting of small flats which need irrigation to make the soil productive. 
The soil is gravelly and contains large boulders of granite rock. The surface is 
mountainous after leaving the small flats adjacent to the Fraser river, and in places 
the mountains rise abruptly from the river. About a thirty-sixth of the township 
could be considered flat and suitable for agriculture. The other parts consist of high 
mountains timbered with fir and jackpine, a great part of the timber being too high 
and on mountains too rugged to be at present available. Timber berth No. 552 lies 
partly in this township along the valley of Spuzzum creek, and contains some good 
cedar, fir and hemlock near the creek. Some hay is grown by the Indians for their 
own horses on Spuzzum Indian reserve No. 1, which is a good piece of land, producing 
some fine fruit and vegetables. ‘All the water in the township is fresh and comes from 
the Fraser river and the mountain creeks. There is only one stream of any size, 
Spuzzum creek, flowing in an easterly direction across the township and emptying 
into the Fraser river in section 24. This creek has an average width of 40 feet and 
an average depth of 3 feet. The supply of water in this creek is permanent, but there 
are no falls high enough for the generation of electric power and there is hardly suffi- 
cient water during the time of low-water to warrant the construction of a dam. The 
climate is dry during the summer. There was more rain during the season of 1912 
than usual. Rain and snow come in the mountains in the early autumn, but summer 
frosts are exceptional. No coal-bearing formations were found; fir and _ other 
timber being used as domestic fuel. There is a sawmill in section 36 on the east side 
of the river: it is run by a gasoline engine. The stone in the vicinity is not suitable 
for building purposes but could be used for road or concrete work. No minerals of 
economic value were seen. Bears, deer and mountain goats are found a few miles 
back from the railway line. Spuzzum creek contains numerous brook trout and salmon 
are caught in the Fraser river by the Indians. 


A. E. Hunter, D.L.S., 1913.—(Partial.)—In this township there are several small 
benches of land of from 5 to 10 acres in extent on the east side of the Fraser river in 
sections 13: and 24. This land is generally stony, and the soil is usually a sandy loam 
with a gravelly or rocky subsoil. Although the rainfall in May and June is abundant, 
the land is so well drained that a few hot days in July are sufficient to destroy the 
vegetation unless the land is irrigated. When properly irrigated, however, the land is 
very productive, and the common garden vegetables and fruits may be grown to 
advantage. No lands likely to be soon required for agricultural purposes were found 
outside the lands surveyed in the township. Fir, varying from 20 to 60 inches in 
diameter, is found fairly uniformly scattered on the hills adjoining the river. Good 
strips of fir and cedar were seen on the benches and in the ravines along the creek in 
section 36. No hay was found. With the exception of Spuzzum creek, the streams in 
this township are small, varying from a few inches to 30 feet in width and from 1 to 
6 inches in depth; they are of no value as power producers. The streams that do not 
actually dry up in July and August are greatly reduced in volume. No minerals were 
found, although rock found along Spuzzum creek shows some indications of gold. 
During the months of May and June the rainfall was abundant July and August 
were very hot with little or no rainfall. The autumn months were also very wet, and 
in November the snow came down the mountainsides to within a few hundred feet of 
the river. Martens, bears, deer and mountain goats, as well as partridges and rabbits, 
are found on the hills adjoining the river. 
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Tp. 9, R. 26, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township is very mountainous and rugged in character. The Fraser river 
runs through the eastern section in the Black Canyon with mountain walls rising from 
the water’s edge. Thie only lands suitable for fruit growing or agriculture are in sec. 1, 
2 and 12, consisting of benches along the Fraser river. The bench in secs. 1 and 12 
consists of about 80 acres, the greater part of which is meadow land and apple orchards, 
squatted on by Indians. The soil is rich and yields fine hay and fruit; 80 per cent 
fruit land. The bench in sec. 2 consists of about 120 acres just north of a small Indian 
reservation. The soil is coarse sandy loam suitable for fruit growing; 35 per cent fruit 
land. 

The timber consists of fir up to 86 inches diameter in ravines, of some value but 
on the higher slopes the forest growth becomes scrubby, consisting of fir, balsam, hem-— 
lock and jack pine of no timber value. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1912.—(East oF THE FRASER River).—Little detail examina- 
tion was made of this area. It is composed almost wholly of rocky mountains which 
rise from the water’s edge of the Fraser river to a summit having an elevation of 
possibly 4,000 feet above the sea. All is more or less timbered with scrubby pine and 
fir. 


Sec. 2.—The only piece of land in the above area having value is in the north east 
quarter of this section. A rough slope which is covered with an amount of timber 
good for ties is situated there. A mill was in operation at the time of examination, 
on this area. : 

As an agricultural proposition this area seems of little value on account of its 
ruggedness. 

The remaining flats along the river lie within the land already disposed of. 


A. EF. Hunter, D.LS., 1913.—(Partial) —A fairly good tract of agricultural land 
was found in the westerly half of section 2 and the easterly half of section 3. A bench 
of about 10 acres was also found on the left bank of the Fraser river in the south- 
westerly quarter of section 1. The land in these areas is generally stony, and the soil 
is usually sandy loam with a gravelly or rocky subsoil. Although the rainfall in May 
and June is abundant, the land is so well drained that a few hot days in July are suffi- 
cient to destroy the vegetation unless the land is irrigated. ‘When properly irrigated, 
however, the land is very productive and the common garden vegetables and fruits 
may be grown to advantage. With the exception of these areas and the lands surveyed 
into group lots or Indian reserves, this township is very mountainous. The timber is 
generally fir, varying from 20 to 60 inches in diameter, and although found scattered 
fairly uniformly, is not in sufficient quantities to be reserved as timber limits. No 
hay was found. The mountain creeks for the most part are small and, although rapid, 
have not enough volume to develop much power. A stone-quarry is 1n operation in 
the northwest quarter of section 34, and gray granite of very good quality for construc- 
tion purposes is shipped. No minerals have been found in this township. During the 
months of May and June the rainfall was abundant. J uly and August were very 
hot with little or no rainfall. The autumn months were also very wet, and in Novem- 
ber snow came down the mountainsides to within a few hundred feet of the river. 
Martens, bears, deer and mountain goats, as well as partridges and rabbits, are found 
on the hills adjoining the river. 


Tp. 10, R. 26. W. 6th Mer, G. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is mountainous in character but has considerable benchland. The 
Fraser river runs south through the central sections in a narrow valley, while the 
Seuzzy river from the west and the Anderson river from the east join the Fraser in 
sec. 10 and 22, thus forming breaks in the mountain walls 
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Along the Fraser the greater part of the benches of agricultural value have been 
disposed of, leaving but small plots of land suitable for cultivation or orchards. The 
Anderson river also has no benches, unalienated, suitable for fruit growing, flowing 
in a very deep canyon through the eastern sections. But the Scuzzy river has con- 
siderable benchland along its course which should prove good fruit land. At present 
this is difficult of access and heavily timbered with fir and cedar up to 40 inches 
diameter. 

On the rocky mountain slopes little merchantable timber is found, the forest 
consisting of jack pine, balsam, hemlock and fir getting very scrubby and scattered at 
aa altitude. Poor grazing is found among the scattered jack pine, used by the 

ndians. 


Sec. 1; Sec. 2, E. 3—Upland slopes from 3,900 to 2,200 feet above sea level; very 


rocky and mountainous covered with scrubby jack pine, balsam, hemlock, fir and vine 
maple of no timber value. 


Sec. 2 W 4; Secs. 3, 4.—Benchland slopes from 2,800 to 819 feet above sea 
level; very rocky and steep mountain slopes into Fraser river canyon; the forest growth 
is scrubby, consisting of fir, hemlock and vine maple with a few fir up to 36 inches 
diameter on small ledges. 


Secs. 5, 6; Sec. 7 S. 4; Sec. 8, SW. 34.—Mountainous upland slopes from 5,500 to 
2,400 feet above sea level; very rocky with avalanche swept slopes; forest growth, very 
scrubby balsam jack pine, fir and hemlock of no timber value. 


Seo. 7 N. 3; Sec. 8 SE. 1, NW. 4, NE. 3; Sec. 9.—Very steep sloping benchland 
into Scuzzy river, from 2,600 to 500 feet above sea level some small benches about 200 
yards wide along river, of stony loam soil, 30 per cent fruit land; heavily timbered at 
lower altitudes with fir, cedar and cottonwood up to 36 inches diameter. 

Src. 10 (Frac); Sec. 11 (Frac); Sec 14 (Frac).—Very rocky steep sloping bench- 
land to the Fraser river canyon; several small benches of from 5 to 10 acres in a place 
of rich alluvial soil, generally cleared and squatted on by Indians; scrubby fir, -hemlock 
and jack pine of no timber value. 

Sros. 12, 13.—Very mountainous rocky upland sloping from 3,500 to 2,000 feet; 
covered with scattered scrubby jack pine, balsam, hemlock and fir. 

Sec. 15; Sec. 16, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 17, S. 3.— Bench land sloping to Scuzzy 
and Fraser rivers; very rocky abrupt cliffs along the Fraser, but on shoulder of moun- 
tain about 2,200 feet above sea level a nearly level bench is found having 18 inches 
sandy loam soil; 50 per cent fruit land; this good land runs westward down to the 
Secuzzy river and forms a river bench, thus containing in all some 500 acres; it is 
timbered with fir up to 4 feet in diameter, scattered through willow, hazel, birch and 
vine maple underbrush. 

Src. 17, N. 4; Sec. 18; Sos. 19, 20; Sec. 21, W. 4.—Upland slopes from 4,500 to 
2,000 feet above sea level; very rocky land covered with scrubby willow, fir, hemlock, 
balsam and jack pine, with patches of poor grazing. 

Sec. 21, E..4; Src. 22 (Frac.); Srcs. 28, 24; Suc. 26 (Frac.); Sec. 27 (Frac.); 
Sec. 28.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 330 feet into the Fraser and Anderson 
rivers; very rocky and precipitous country, with a small bench of meadow land of 10 
acres in L.S. 9, sec. 22; 75 per cent fruit land; remaining lands suitable only for tim- 
ber land and now stocked with scrubby fir up to 80 inches in diameter in willow, hem- 
lock and vine maple underbrush. 3 

Secs. 29, 30, 31, 32; Src. 36, E. 4—Upland, very rocky and steep slopes covered 
with scrubby fir, balsam and jack pine in willow and vine maple underbrush; poor 
grazing, used by Indians for their ponies. 

Sec. 33; Src. 34 (Frac.); Sec. 85; Src. 36, W. 4.—Steep bench land slopes from 
2,800 to 360 feet above sea level; very rocky and precipitous, with no land suitable for 
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fruit growing except a small bench in sec. 35, of about 30 acres on side hill, cleared by 
Indians and now a hay meadow; L.S. 10 and L.S. 16, sec. 34, on left bank of Fraser 
river are squatted on by Archibald Davis, and consist of stony benches poorly adapted 
for fruit growing. The forest growth consists of eDDy seule fir and jack pine, 
of no timber value. 


A. V. Chase, D.L.S., 1912—Kast oF THE Fraser River.—With the exception of 
the lands along the river bottom all of the lands in this area are composed of rough 
rocky mountains. They are mostly timbered but the timber is generally stunted and 
all of small size. Fir anda few bull pine. 


Portion SoutH oF ANDERSON CREEK.—This is practically useless land. It arises 
quickly from the water’s edge of the Fraser river and Anderson creek to an altitude of 
about 5,000 feet above sea in the southeast part of the township. The only land show- 
ing agricultural possibilities lies with Boston Bar Indian Reserve No. 1. The land is 
lightly timbered with small sized fir and scattering pine. 


Portion Nortu or AnpERSON CreeK.—The land herein up to the base of the steep 
hills being all disposed of, detailed examination was not made. The remainder is 
almost useless except for an amount of fir and pine fit for ties in the lower parts. There 
is practically no grazing. 


A. H. Hunter, D.L.S., 1918.—(Partial.)—In section 9 and in the easterly half of 
section 4 some land, which may be described as third- or fourth-class was found. This 
land is very dry and stony. Timber is found on the mountainsides and on the benches. 
There is no hay. No land suitable for agriculture was found outside the area surveyed 
in this township. The old wagon roads have been so cut off by the construction of the 
railway as to render wagons useless except for short hauls. The fuel available consists 
of fir and small birch which are found on the benches and hillsides. During the months 
of May and June the rainfall was abundant. July and August were very hot with 
little or no rainfall. The autumn months were also very wet, and in November snow 
came down the mountains to within a few hundred feet of the river. Martens, bears, 
deer and mountain goats, as well as partridges and rabbits, are found on the hills 
adjoining the river. 


Tp. 4, R. 27, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


The undisposed of part north of the Fraser river consists of the two fractional 
sections 30 and 31. These are made up of bench land sloping precipitously down 
from the mountains from 2,000 to 90 feet above sea level. Very little soil is found on 
the rocky slopes, but a few acres of river flat at the bottom of the slope is very fertile, 
having a rich sandy loam soil of great depth. This flat of about 15 acres is located 
just west of the Indian reserve and is 100 per cent fruit land. 

The timber on the mountain slopes is fir, balsam and vine maple scrub in old 
brulé. On the river flat the timber consists of birch, maple and hemlock up to 
18 inches in diameter, of some timber value. 


A. Lighthall, D.L.S., 1912.—(Partial.)—This district is easily reached, being close 
to Ruby Oreek, a station on the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. The 
country here is more rolling than that farther down the river and there are a great 
many little valleys among the hills which would make fair agricultural land when the 
timber has been cleared off. The part surveyed is at present heavily wooded with fir, 
cedar and hemlock and would appear to be more suitable for a timber berth than for 
homestead lands. An abundance of fresh water is found and water-powers could be 
developed on any of the streams. The climate appears to bea little drier than farther 
west and high winds prevail, due probably to the narrowing of the valley of the Fraser 
river. Fuel is abundant in the form of wood but no coal is found. Deer and bears 
are plentiful and the small streams are full of mountain trout. There are also a few 
fur-bearing animals, principally martens and muskrats. The native rock is granite, 
which is unsuitable for building stone. No minerals of economic value have yet been 
found in quantity sufficient to justify development. 
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W. J. Johnston, D.L.S., 1918—(Partial.)—This township is very rough and moun- 
tainous. The soil is a sandy loam and is well suited to the growing of fruit and vege- 
tables, of which a large quantity is grown. The land is all timbered with second- 
growth fir, birch, balsam, spruce, poplar and cedar up to 12 inches with scattered fir 
and cedar up to 3 feet in diameter. No hay was encountered. Small fresh-water creeks: 
are numerous, all being fed from the mountains. Wahleach creek is about 1 chain in 
width and 2 feet deep. A water-power on this creek has been reserved by the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company. The climate is mild with cool evenings and there 
is very little snow except in the mountains which are about 5,000 feet high. Wood for: 
fuel is very plentiful. The land is liable to be flooded at excessive high water. No. 
stone-quarries exist. The rock consists of a metamorphosed sedimentary series repre- 
sented by schists, quartzites and bands of crystalline limestone. A little placer min- 
ing is being done along the Fraser river. With the exception of grouse and rabbits, 
game is scarce. There was a heavy run of salmon in the Fraser river this year, and a 
few sturgeon were caught. Mountain trout are plentiful in the small creeks. 


ip. 5, R. 27, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


The northern part of this township is covered by high mountains broken by the 
valley of Garnet river, which runs south through the centre of the township. Along 
Garnet river there are small benches of sandy loam suitable for fruit growing, and in 
the southern part of the township in the Fraser River valley there -are occasional 
benches of fruit land yet undisposed of. The remaining lands are rocky timber 
land. 

The forest growth consists of fir, hemlock and balsam of considerable merchant- 
able value on the bench lands. The uplands are covered with balsam, fir and hem- 


lock of very scrubby nature, with huckleberry undergrowth, the timber being of little 
value. 


Src. 4 (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 1,000 feet to 150 feet above sea level; 
high and rocky on west sloping down to nearly level bench in east half; soil very 
stony; 25 per cent fruit land; fir, cedar and hemlock up to 20 inches of some timber 
value, in willow and birch underbrush. 


Sec. 5 (Frac.)—Bench land broken by mountain ridge 2,000 feet high; very 
rocky and precipitous; useless except a narrow strip along west side of section com- 
posed of benches along Garnet river, of sandy loam, suitable 40 per cent fruit land; 
brulé, with vine maple and hemlock scrub. 


So. 6, SW 4.—Rocky bench land sloping from 2,000 to 500 feet above sea level; 
very rugged, with little soil on steep slopes; timber land, with hemlock and fir up to 
20 inches diameter, of some timber value, best timber cut off. 


Src. 6, N. 4; Sec. 7, S. 4.—Bench land sloping from 1,500 to 200 feet above sea 
level; cut by rocky ridges but with wide benches and slopes of rich sandy loam soil of 
good agricultural value; 70 per cent fruit land; hemlock and fir up to 24 inches 
diameter, of fair timber value, in thick birch, willow and vine maple scrub; few large 
fir and cedar in timber berth V and timber berth 46. 


Src. 7, N. 4.—Bench land sloping steeply from 2,000 to 600 feet above sea level; 
slope too steep and rocky for agriculture or fruit growing; timber land covered with 
thick fir, hemlock and cedar up to 380 inches diameter, of good timber value, in 
timber berth V. 


Src. 8, W. 4—Bench land along Garnet river sloping from 1,500 to 120 feet; Gar- 
net river runs through deep canyon with small benches of sandy loam high above the 
river; 25 per cent fruit land; dense forest of hemlock, cedar and fir up to 24 inches 
diameter, of coming timber value. 


E. 4.—High rocky mountain ridge sloping from 2,800 to 1,500 feet; upland, very 
precipitous and useless except for timber land, hemlock and vine maple scrub with a . 
few fir up to 36 inches diameter, of some timber value. 
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Sec. 9 (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 200 feet above sea level; very 
precipitous and rocky slope down from mountains on the west, with fir in gulches up to 
36 inches diameter of fair timber value, in timber berth 509. At foot of cliff in L. S. 
1, 2, 8 and 9 level swampy land is found, with rich sandy loam soil, of good agricultural 
value if drained, and 60 per cent fruit land; willow, birch and vine maple on low lands, 

‘of no timber value. 

Sec. 18, (Frac.).—Bench land slopes from 2,600 to 300 feet above sea level; preci- 
pitously mountainous country, consisting of rocky cliffs up from benches in L. S. 1 
and L. 8. 2 of fair agricultural land, having from 3 to 18 inches of sandy loam; 25 per 
cent fruit land; some fine fir and cedar in gulches up to 36 inches diameter, of good 
timber value. In timber berth 522. 


Sec. 14, 15.—Bench land sloping precipitous from 2,600 to 250 feet above sea level ; 
rocky cliffs with gulches timbered with fine fir, cedar, and hemlock up to 36 inches 
diameter, of good timber value. In timber berth 471 and timber berth 523. 


Sec. 16.—Consists of a mountain ridge with rocky precipitous slopes from 3,400 
to 1,000 feet above sea-level; mostly upland, useless except for timber land; scrubby 
fir, hemlock and balsam up to 18 inches diameter, of little timber value. 


Sec. 17.—Slopes from mountains down to Garnet river; bench land from 2,600 to 
600 feet above sea level; very rocky and precipitous except small benches of sandy 
loam soil along the river; 30 per cent fruit land ; thick hemlock, fir and cedar up to 
30 inches diameter, of fair timber value. 


SEC. 18.—Rocky mountain slopes from 3,500- to 1,200 feet above sea level; little 
soil on steep slopes; timber land, thick scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber 
value. 


Secs. 19, 20, 21.—Bench land composed of rocky mountain slopes down to river 
valley, with small benches above canyon of sandy loam; 20 per cent fruit land; thick 
fir, hemlock, cedar and balsam up to 30 inches diameter, of coming timber value. 


Secs. 22 To 86.—Rough, rocky mountainous country; upland, with peaks 4,000 
feet above sea level; bench land along Garnet river and in mountain gulches, but slopes 
so steep and rocky as to be useless except as timber land. : 

Thick forests of hemlock, fir and balsam in valleys, up to 30 inches diameter, of 
coming timber value; on upper slopes trees are scrubby and stunted and of little timber 
value, with huckleberry undergrowth. 


W. J. Johnston, D.L.S., 1918.—(Partial.)—The work done in this township was 
reached by means of a hand car from camps at Hope and Ruby Creek. The Yale wagon 
road runs along the south side of the Fraser river and is in fine shape . There is about 
half a mile of arable land along the left bank of the Fraser river. The Hope Indian 
reserve No. 4 is a very fine piece of land. The soil is a sandy loam with a gravel 
subsoil, and is very suitable for growing fruit, vegetables and grain. The low lands 
adjoining the river are flooded at excessive high water. The greater part of the 
township is composed of mountains from 2,000 to 5,000 feet in height, sloping to the 
Fraser river. The good timber is taken up principally in timber berths. T¢ con- 
sists of fir, cedar, hemlock and spruce up to 4 feet and birch, balsam, poplar and alder 
up to 15 inches in diameter. No hay was noticed. The creeks are swift, fresh-water 
mountain streams, running about 4 miles per hour and having many pretty falls along 
their courses. No water-powers were found. The climate is mild with very little 
snow in winter except on the mountain tops. Wood suitable for fuel is found every- 
where, but no coal nor lignite veins were discovered, There are no stone-quarries. 
The rocks consist of a metamorphosed sedimentary series represented by slates, schists, 
quartzites and bands of crystalline limestone. There is no mining being done at 
present. Garnets have been found in Ruby creek. There are plenty of mountain 
trout in the streams. A few sturgeon are caught in the Fraser. This year there was 
a heavy run of salmon during July and August. <A! few deer and bears were seen and 
grouse are plentiful. 
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Tp. 6, R. 27, W. 6th Mer. P. Melhwish, D.LS., 1914. 


This township is exceedingly mountainous in character. The Old Settler moun- 
tain in the north rises to an altitude of approximately 6,500 feet, with extensive snow 
fields. These are drained by Garnet river which flows through the south western sec- 
tions in deep canyons. The benchland slopes to the river are too rocky and precipitous 
to be of agricultural value. 

The township consists entirely of land suitable only for timber growing. The 
standing timber consists of fr, hemlock and cedar in the valleys up to 30 inches 
diameter and of coming value. On the rocky ridges of the mountains the timber is 
very scrubby, consisting of balsam, fir and hemlock of little timber value. 


Tp. 7, R. 27, W. 6th Mer. @. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is characterized by lofty mountain peaks rising 6,500 feet above 
sea level. Vast snow fields are found on the high upland, rendering large areas worth- 
less, while in the deep canyon-like ravines the balsam, fir, cedar and hemlock grow 
luxuriantly. No land of agricultural value or suitable for fruit growing was found 
within the township. 

The merchantable timber is found entirely in the V-shaped ravines growing on 
nearly perpendicular slopes. Here fir and hemlock grow to a diameter of 3 feet, but 
on the uplands the trees become stunted and scrubby, with balsam and jack pine pre- 
dominating and of little timber value. 


Tp. 8, R. 27, W. 6th Mer. G A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is characterized by lofty mountains rising 6,500 feet above sea 
level. Large snow fields extend over the southern and western parts of the township 
rendering large areas worthless. No land was found within the township that could 
be considered of agricultural value or suitable for fruit growing. 

The very steep stony slopes to Spuzzum creek and its tributaries are covered with 
a heavy forest growth of fir, cedar and hemlock of good merchantable value. The 
greater part of the valuable timber is included in timber berths. On the uplands the 
timber becomes scrubby, stunted and scattered at higher altitudes, with balsam and 
jack pine predominating. Very little timber of value is found above 2,500 feet above 
sea level. 


Tp. 9, R. 27, W. 6th Mer. <¢. 4. Beunsit D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is exceedingly mountainous in character. Spuzzum creek runs 
south through the centre of the township in a V-shaped valley between two ranges of 
mountains rising over 6,000 feet above sea level. The mountain slopes are very rocky 
and precipitous but below 2,500 feet in the Spuzzum Creek valley fir and cedar up to 
80 inches diameter are found of merchantable value. The valuable timber is included 
in T.B. 410 (2). No land that could be considered of agricultural value or suitable 
for fruit growing was found within the township. 

The timber on the upland becomes scrubby, stunted and scattered on higher slopes 
with balsam and jack pine predominating. Considerable areas above 5,000 feet in 
altitude on the western part of the township may be classified as worthless land, being 
under an almost perpetual snow field. 


Tp. 10, R, 27, W. 6th Mer. “. 4. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township is mountainous in character with the Scuzzy River valley running 
east through the centre of the township. The only benchland in the township hes in 
this valley and consists of steep mountain slopes down to small stony benches along the 
river. No land suitable for agriculture or fruit growing was found, but some merchant- 
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able timber was discovered along Scuzzy river consisting of fir, cedar and hemlock up 
to 36 inches diameter and of good value. 
The uplands are covered with a scrubby stunted growth of balsam, jackpine, fir 
and hemlock of little timber value. On the higher slopes the forest growth becomes 
seattered and finally gives place to areas of bald rock with small snow fields. 


Tp. 1, R. 28, W. 6th Mer. 2. B. McKay, D.LS., 1913. 

This township is reached by taking the Mount Baker wagon road to section 34 
of the township to the west where it ceases, and thence by the boundary trail which 
follows the course of the Chilliwack river to its junction with Slesse creek in sections 
82 of this township. From here the old Hudson Bay trail continues up the Chilliwack 
river while the boundary trail runs southeasterly along Slesse creek to the southeast 
corner of this township. This latter trail is in fair condition and is being used by a 
pack-train freighting supplies to a mine on the American side. Ths township is very 
rocky and mountainous, is heavily timbered with large fir, hemlock, cedar and alder and 
has very little agricultural land. There is some land at the junction of Chilliwack river 
and Slesse creek which is cultivated, but garden truck and hay for the settler’s own 
use are all that are grown as there is no available market for produce. The soil is 
sandy loam and is suited for fruit trees and garden truck of all kinds. There is plenty 
of fresh water but no water-power is available. The climate is mild with both a heavy 
rainfall and snowfall. No coal or lignite veins nor stone-quarries were seen. There 
are several gold and copper prospects near the boundary. The game consists of grouse, 
bears, deer and mountain goats, also trout in the streams. 


Tp. 3, R. 28, W. 6th Mer. P. Melhuish, D.L.S., 1914. 


(Partial) —The portion of this township to the north of the Fraser river is reached 
by the Canadian Pacific railway, the station of Agassiz being situated in section 30. 
The Canadian Northern railway runs on the south side of the river. The flat land 
to the north of the river has nearly all been cleared and cultivated. The various 
Indian reserves occupy a large proportion of this township. The soil on the flat land 
is alluvial. The upper soil is loam and the subsoil is gravel or hardpan. There is 
some good land on the mountains in sections 28, 29, 31 and 32. The sides of the moun- 
tains are steep but the soil is a deep, rich loam free from stones. It has been shown 
at the experimental farm at Agassiz that apples can be successfully grown on these 
mountains. There might be some difficulty in handling the fruit. The timber on the 
mountain sides consists of cedar, fir, birch, maple and alder. Most of the large fir 
and cedar has been cut or destroyed by fire. The size of the trees at present is about 
18 inches in diameter. Hay does not grow wild, but enough is grown for local needs. 
The supply of fresh water is plentiful. Wells can be easily sunk, and water can also 
be obtained from the Fraser river and the mountain streams. The stream in lot 447 
on the south side of the river was used for power purposes in connection with a saw- 
mill. This mill has not been working for some time. The climate in this township 
is good. Irrigation is not required and there are no summer frosts. The timber in the 
mountains is readily available for fuel, but there are no lignite veins. The stone is 
not suitable for building purposes but can be used for road metal. Bears, deer and 
mountain goats are found in the southern part of the township. The country in the 
vicinity of Agassiz is well suited to mixed farming. Four islands in the Fraser river 
were traversed in sections 15, 16 and 18. The soil on these islands is a sandy loam 
and is suitable for cultivation. There is a possibility of these islands being flooded 
at the time of high water (July). The chance of the island in section 18 being flooded 
is very small. 


Tp. 4, KR. 28, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.E.S., 1910. 

The undisposed of lands in this township are found in the northern part between 
Harrison lake and the Fraser river. They consist for the most part of rocky mountain 
slopes, exceedingly precipitous in places, and useless except for timber growing. The 
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only lands suitable for fruit growing lie in small parcels in section 6, section 27, 
and sections 32, 33, and 34 and consist entirely of bench land now covered for the 
most part, with a heavy forest growth of fir and cedar of good timber value. The 
soil on these benches is usually a sandy loam of high fertility and when of sufficient 
cepth produces excellent small fruits and garden truck. 


Sec. 6, L.S. 1, 2.—Steep sloping benchland from 760 to 120 feet above sea-level; 
bench rises rapidly from bottom land for about 300 yards and then slope becomes 
gentle and soil a rich sand loam from 6 to 18 inches in. depth, of good agricultural 
value; 60 per cent fruit land; serub birch, alder, and vine maple, of no timber value. 


Sec. 6, L.S. 3, 4—Rolling benchland from 800 to 500 feet above sea-level; getting 
rocky to west, but greater part with good soil from 6 to 18 inches sandy loam; 60 per 
cent fruit land; scrub alder, birch, vine maple and hemlock of no timber value. 


Sec. 6, L.S. 5, 6, 7—Rolling benchland from 800 to 100 feet above sea level; 
greater part consists of too steep and rocky slopes to be valuable as fruit land; some 
small benches with 18 inches sand loam soil scattered through the parcel; 20 per cent 
fruit land; scrub birch, vine maple, alder in old brulé, no timber of value. 


Sec. 6 L.S. 8 (Frac.)—Benchland from 200 to 50 feet above sea level; about 10 
acres bottom land partly cleared, remainder eastern slope with from 6 to 18 inches 
soil over loose rock, of good agricultural value; 80 per cent fruit land; birch, vine 
maple and alder, of no timber value. 


Sec. 6, LS. 10—Benchland from 250 to 70 feet above sea level; about 5 acres 
bottom land with rich soil, of fine agricultural value; 75 per cent fruit land; remain- 
der rocky hillside; brulé with little scrub birch, poplar and vine maple. 


Sec. 6, L.S. 11, 14.—Rolling benchland from 300 to 100 feet above sea level; very 


rocky, with little soil on slopes; timber land, brulé with little vine maple and poplar 
scrub. 


-Sec. 7, S. E. + (Frac.) undisposed of.—Rocky ridge composed of benchland from 
300 to 120 feet above sea level; very rocky and broken timber land, brulé with little 
vine maple and poplar scrub. 


Sec. 7, N.E. + (Frac.) undisposed ‘of —Rocky ridge composed of benchland, from 
700 to 70 feet above sea level; little soil over rock; timber land, scrub hemlock, vine 
maple and poplar in old brulé. ; 


Secs. 8, 9, 15, 16 (Frac.).—Precipitous sloping bench land, from 2,200 to 45 feet 
above sea level; very rocky timber land, brulé with scattered vine maple and fir scrub, 
large stubbs show that slope is capable of growing merchantable timber. 


Sec. 17.—Steep mountain slope from 2,000 to 3,525 feet above sea level; very 
rocky upland; poor timber land, scrubby balsam, fir and vine maple with considerable 
brule in the southern parts, no timber of value. 


Src. 18 (Frac.).—Bench land except northeast $ which is upland; from 3,200 to 
30 feet above sea level, very rocky and precipitous, except LS. 5 which is swampy 


bottom land of good agricultural value if drained; forest growth is scrubby fir, hem- 
lock and balsam, of little timber value. 


Sec. 19, (Frac.); Sec. 20, N.W. +.—Rocky benchland, sloping precipitously front 
8,000 to 80 feet; poor timber land covered with scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock, of 
little timber value. 

Sec. 20, S.W. 4; S.E. 4; N.E. 4; Sec. 21, N.W. 4—Rocky upland from 2,200 to 
3,500 feet above sea level; very rugged and broken timber land of poor quality ; scrubby 
balsam, fir and hemlock, with considerable brulé. 

Src. 21, S.W.4; N.E. 4; S.E. }.—Benchland sloping from 2,600 to 800 feet; very 
precipitous and rocky; poor timber land; scrubby fir and vine maple with patches of 
brulé, no timber of value. 

Sec. 22 (Frac.).—Rolling eabliad: from 1,800 to 750 feet above sea level; 
rocky ridges with swampy land in depressions, which would be of agricultural a Wate 
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if drained; good timber land; scrubby fir on the rocky ridges, and vine maple and 
willow brush in swamps, brulé on eastern part of section, fir up to 30 inches in dia- 
meter on northern part, of fair timber value. In timber berth 367. 


Secs. 238, 24, 25 (Frac.)—Benchland witn precipitous slope from 2,600 to 80 feet; 
rocky timber land, brulé with vine maple and hemlock scrub, but large standing dead 
trees show mountain side capable of bearing trees of timber value. é 


Sec. 26.—Upland with steep slope to south from 3,200 to 2,000 feet above sea 
level; northern part of section is nearly level plateau dotted with many small lakes; 
soil is sand loam, very shallow and stony; good timber land, hemlock and fir up 
to 36 inches in diameter, of very good timber value. In timber berth 367. 


Src. 27 (Frac.)—Benchland comprised of hogsback between mountains, from 
2,600 to 700 feet above sea level; land is too rocky and precipitous to be of agricul- 
tural value except in LS. 5, LS. 10, LS. 11, LS. 12 and LS. 15, on a bench at the 
foot of Hicks lake, with soil of 18 inches sandy loam; 75 per cent to 25 per cent 
fruit land, according to depth of soil and steepness of slope; heavily timbered with 
fir and cedar up to 48 inches diameter, of very good value. In timber berth 322, and 
timber berth 367. 

Sro. 28, S. 3.—Rocky upland, sloping from 3,200 to 2,400 feet; poor timber land, 
covered with scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock, of no timber value. 


N. 3.—Rocky benchland sloping precipitously from 2,700 to 700 feet; timber 
land, with scrubby fir and hemlock of little timber value except on lower slopes around 
lake. In timber berth 322. . 

Src. 29, S.E. +—Rocky upland with precipitous slope from 3,200 to 2,000 feet; 
scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock, of little timber value. In timber berth 529. 


NE. 3, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land with precipitous slope from 2,800 to 30 feet 
above sea level; rocky land, with good timber value on lower slopes of fir, cedar and 
hemlock. In timber berth 529 and timber berth 322. 


Sro. 30 (Frac.)—Benchland along lake shore from 500 to 30 feet above sea level; 
some benches of agricultural value, with from 6 to 18 inches sand loam over loose 
rock; 30 per cent fruit land; timber, most cut off, hemlock and fir scrub. 


Src, 31 (Frac.).—Benchland from 700 to 380 feet above sea level; rocky ridge 
along lake shore of timber land; fir and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, of fair 


timber value. In timber berth 394. ° 


Src. 32.—Benchland from 1,225 to 30 feet above sea level; contains the Trout 
Lake valley of rich agricultural value; soil a deep black loam; rocky mountain 
slope begins in: southeast quarter; 75 per cent fruit land; heavy forest growth of 
fir and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, of good timber value. In timber berth 394, 
very dense scrub hemlock, vine maple and devil’s clubs in valley. 


Src. 33.—Benchland sloping from 2,200 to 400 feet; rocky mountain slope down 
to valley in northern legal subdivisions; soil in valley a deep black loam, of fine agri- 
cultural value, and 75 per cent fruit land; thick hemlock scrub with scattered fir 
up to 4 feet in diameter, of good timber value. In timber berth 322. 


Src. 34.—Benchland with very steep slope into Hick’s lake; from 2,500 to 700 
feet above sea level; some small benches at north of lake in L.S. 18, of agricultural 
‘value; 35 per cent fruit land; heavily timbered with fir up to 36 inches, of good 
value. In timber berth 322 and timber berth 43. 


Src. 35 and 36.—Upland plateau from 2,400 to 3,200 feet above sea level; many 
little lakes; soil, a shallow sandy loam over loose rock; altitude too great for fruit 
growing or agriculture; timber land with a heavy growth of fir and hemlock up to 
36 inches, of good timber value. In timber berth 438 and timber berth 490. 
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A. Inghthall, D.L.S., 1912.—(Section 16.)—This district was reached by wagon 
from Agassiz, a good road running along the north side of Seabird island. Only the 
southwest quarter-section was surveyed, and it was laid out for agricultural purposes; 
~and consists of about 50 acres of flat land at the foot of a steep mountain. The part 
lying on the mountainside is worthless having no timber nor minerals and being 
too steep to cultivate. A fine stream of fresh water flows through this quarter-section 
and at the time of the survey was full of trout and salmon. The flat land is of 
alluvial origin and is probably good agricultural land. The stream in this quarter- 
section is too sluggish to furnish any water-power. The climate is fine and mild 
with no summer frosts. Fuel in the form of wood is abundant but no coal is found. 
The native rock is granite and unsuitable for building. No minerals have been found 
as yet in large quantities although the rock seems to contain more iron pyrites here 
than elsewhere. Evidences of bears and deer were found on the hillside and of mar- 
- tens and beavers along the creek. 


W. J. Johnston, D.L.S., 1913.—(Partial.)—The work in the southeast quarter of 
this township was reached by means of a hand car from our camp at St. Elmo, situated 
in the township to the east. The northeast quarter was reached from Ruby Creek, a 
station on the Canadian Pacific railway, by a wagon road. Double tracking is being 
done on the railway through this township. The country is mostly mountainous, 
sloping towards the Fraser river. There is some good farming land in the east halves of 
sections 2 and 11 and also in the northwest quarter of section 12. The islands in the 
Fraser river have a rich, sandy, clay loam and are suitable for farming and fruit 
growing. The soil generally is a sandy clay loam with gravel subsoil and is suitable 
for growing fruit and vegetables as well as grain. The portion of the township north 
of the Fraser river is mountainous but there are a few patches of good land. The 
surface is covered with timber consisting of fir, cedar and hemlock up to 3 feet in 
diameter, with birch, balsam, poplar, cottonwood and alder up to 15 inches. An old 
brulé extends to a depth of about half a mile along the north bank of the Fraser river 
in sections 15, 23, 24 and 25. No hay was encountered. The Fraser river is about 
15 chains wide and has a current of about 3 miles per hour at time of low-water. The 
creeks are small and are mountain-fed. The lakes and rivers contain fresh water. No 
land is liable to be flooded except the islands in the Fraser river and these only at 
excessive high-water. No water-powers were observed. The climate is mild with cool 
nights in summer. ‘The snowfall is light and remains only a few weeks. Wood for 
fuel is found everywhere, but no coal nor lignite seams have been discovered. There 
are no stone-quarries. The rock consists of the granites of the coast range, metamor-_ 
phosed sedimentaries and volcanics. There are no minerals being mined. Game is 
scarce. Bears and deer are occasionally encountered. Grouse are plentiful and there 
are a few pheasants. There is good fishing in the lakes, trout being the main catch. 
There was a large run of salmon in the Fraser river during July and August, the 
chief varieties being the sockeye and humpback. 


Tp. 5, R. 28, W. 6th Mer. 4G. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is mountainous in character but has some good land in the south- 
ern sections in a valley-like depression between Harrison lake and the Fraser river. 

The mountains in the northern part of the township rise with a very steep slope 
from the shore of Harrison lake to an altitude of 4,500 feet above sea level. The 
“summits are snow-capped and the upper slopes bald, moss-covered rock with 
scattered scrubby balsam and hemlock. The slopes below 2,500 feet are usuaily very 
heavily timbered with fir and hemlock of good timber value. 

The land of agricultural value is found in sections 4, 9, 10, 11 and 12 and con- 
sists of a broad valley between the mountains. The soil is a deep black or red loam, 
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very rich in humus and should prove to be excellent fruit land. At present the land 
is covered with a heavy growth of large fir up to 48 inches in diameter with thick 
scrub hemlock, vine maple and devil’s clubs in swampy places. 


Secs. 1, 2—Upland, plateau from 3,200 to 2,200 feet above sea level, except 
northeast + of section 1, which consists of bench land with a very precipitous rocky 
slope down to 700 feet above sea level; the plateau is dotted with many little lakes; 
soil, a shallow stony loam over loose rock, of little agricultural value; timber con- 
sists of heavy growth of fir and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, of good timber 
value. In timber berth 48 and timber berth 354. 

Src. 3.—Rocky bench land, sloping from 2,200 to 700 feet; mountain ridge with 
little soil on benches except in L. S. 18, soil here is in places red loam, of good agri- 
cultural value and 35 per cent fruit land; thick hemlock scrub with scattered fir up 
to 40 inches in diameter. In timber berth 48 and timber berth 367. 


Src. 4.—Bench land from 1,000 to 400 feet above sea level, containing a wide- 
valley with rich soil composed of black loam from 6 inches to 38 feet. in depth, accord- 
ing to distance from mountain slope; 85 per cent fruit land; thick hemlock and fir 
scrub, with scattered fir up to 48 inches, of good timber value. In timber berth 373 
and timber berth 392. _ 

Src. 5. (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 1,500 to 80 feeet above sea level; rocky 
ridge along west side, but slope to the east is covered with soil of agricultural value, 
8 to 18 inches red sandy loam; 20 per cent fruit land; cedar and fir up to 40 inches, 
of good timber value. In timber berth 372 and timber berth 377. 

Src, 6, (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 1,500 to 30 feet; very rocky timber land 
with scattered fir up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 322. 

Src. 7, (Frac.).—Part rocky point of Cascade Peninsula and part rocky, steep 
mainland mountain slope; timber land covered with scrubby fir up to 36 inches of fair 
timber value. In timber berth 322. 


Src. 8, (Frac.)—Bench land sloping from 2,000 to 80 feet; very rocky and steep 
mountain slope, with little soil over rock; timber land; very heavy growth of fir up to 
836 inches in diameter, of good timber value. In timber berth 394 and timber berth 
322. 


Src. 9.—Bench land sloping from 2,500 to 700 feet; rocky with steep slope on the - 
north, but to southeast the more gentle slope and deepening soil gives land of consider- 
able agricultural value; soil sandy loam; 35 per cent fruit land; heavily timbered 
with fir and hemlock up to 4 feet in diameter of very good timber value. In timber 
berth 417. 

Src. 10, SW. 4.—Bench land sloping from 1,750 to 700 feet above sea level; rocky 
and steep on east, with more gentle slope on west, with soil of agricultural value; 25 
per cent fruit land; soil black loam, of good depth in valley; fir, cedar and hemlock up 
to 36 inches in diameter, of good timber value. In timber berth 5. 


Sec. 10, SE. 4.—Bench land sloping from 1,900 to 750 feet above sea level; rocky 
and miountainous on west sloping down to valley flat on east, with soil of agricultural 
value; black and red loam from 1 to 3 feet in depth; L. S. 9 and L. S. 10, 45 per cent 
fruit land; heavily timbered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 36 inches in diameter, 
of good timber value. In timber berth V. 


Sec. 10, N. 4.—Bench land sloping from 2,000 to 900 feet; cut by deep ravines; 
rocky and precipitous slopes; fir and hemlock up to 80 inches diameter, of fair timber 
value. In timber berth 5. ; 

Seo. 11, L. 8. 1, 2, 3—Very precipitous, rocky slope from 2,400 to 800 feet; scat- 
tered scrubby fir and hemlock, of little timber value. In timber berth 5. 

Seo. 11, L: 8.4, Li 8.5, L. S26, Cfrac.): LL S.7%, (hrac.) sy S28) Ch Rag) 

Nearly level bench land from 1,000 to 700 feet above sea level around Deer lake; 
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swampy in places; soil, a deep black loam, of excellent agricultural value; 75 per cent 
fruit land; fir and cedar up to 4 feet in diameter, of excellent timber value. In timber 
berth V. 


Sro. 11, N. 4.—Bench land with southern slope from 1,800 to 700 feet; shallow, 
sandy loam soil up to 12 inches in depth over rock; of possible agricultural value; 40 
per cent fruit land; heavily timbered with fir and cedar up to 36 inches diameter, of 
good timber value. In timber berth V. 


Src. 12, S. 4—Bench land in valley of Deer Creek, from 1,900 to 550 feet above 
sea level; somewhat rocky to the south but the valley containing very rich black loam 
of high fertility ; swampy in places; 75 per cent fruit land; very heavily timbered with 
fir, cedar and hemlock up to 48 inches diameter. In timber berth V and timber berth 
46. 


Src. 12, N. $.—Bench land with south slope from 2,000 to 800 feet above sea level; 
shallow soil, becoming rocky to the northeast; 30 per cent fruit land; heavily timbered 
with fr and hemlock up to 30 inches diameter, of fair value. In timber berth V. 


Src. 13, S. 4; Szc. 14, S. 4; Sec. 15, S, 4.—Steep rocky bench land slopes from 
2,600 to 1,500 feet; thick forest growth of fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber value, 
being of scrubby nature. 


Src. 13, N. 4; Sec. 14, N. 4; Sec. 15, N. $; Sec. 16.—Upland consisting of rocky 
precipitous mountain slopes, from 3,500 to 2,000 feet above sea level; covered with 
scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock, of little timber value. 


Sec. 17; Sec. 18, (Frac.); Src. 19, (Frac.); Sec. 20.—Bench land with very steep 
slope from 2,600 to 30 feet above sea level; very little soil over rock; very heavily tim- 
bered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 40 inches diameter, of good timber value. In 
timber berth 322 and timber berth 394. 


Secs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28.—Rocky mountainous upland, from 2,000 to 
4,500 feet above sea level; snow capped peaks with scrubby balsam, hemlock and fir at 
lower altitudes, of little timber value. 


Src. 29, 30,31; Sec. 32, W. 3.—Bench land with very steep rock slopes, from 
2,800 to 30 feet above sea level; little soil over rock except on west border of sections 
30 and 31 where on the low benches soil of sufficient depth is found suitable for fruit- 
growing; very heavily timbered with fir and cedar up to 48 inches diameter, of 
excellent timber value. 


Sno. 32, E. 4; Sec. 33, 34, 35, 36—Rocky, mountainous upland from 2,300 to 
4,600 feet above sea level; snow-capped peaks, bald rocky slopes with thick growth of 
balsam, fir and hemlock in sheltered places, no timber of value. 


W. J. Johnston, D.L.S., 1918.—(Section 1.)—This work was reached by means of 
a hand car on the Canadian Pacific railway from our camp at Ruby Creek. The town- 
ship is of a mountainous nature and very little farming land is found. The southern 
portion ‘is taken up by timber limits. The soil is a sandy clay loam with a sandy sub- 
soil, and is suitable for general farming and fruit growing. The entire township is 
covered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 3 feet with balsam, birch, spruce and alder 
up to 15 inches in diameter. No hay was found. All of the rivers and lakes contain 
fresh water. Ruby creek is about 1 foot deep and flows at the rate of about 3 miles per 
hour. The land is not liable to be flooded. No water-powers were found. The climate 
ig mild throughout the year. About 2 feet of snow falls during the winter months. 
Wood for fuel is found throughout the entire township. There are no stone-quarries 
or mines in operation. The rocks consist of granites and metamorphosed sedimen- 
taries. Deer, bears and grouse are plentiful. 
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Tp. 6, R. 28, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is characterized by high rocky mountains sloping precipitously 
down to Harrison lake. The only lands suitable for fruit growing or agriculture are 
found in sections 7, 8 and 17, on small benches along Bear creek. 

Secs. 1, 2, 3,4; Src. 5, E. +—Rocky mountainous upland sloping from 4,600 to 
2,200 feet; snowy peaks with bald rocky slopes; scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock, of 
no timber value. 

Sec. 5, W. 4; Seo. 6 (Frac.).—Very steep, rocky bench land sloping from 2,600 
to 380 feet above sea level; little soil over rock; very heavy growth of fir and cedar up 
to 86 inches diameter, of good timber. In timber berth 394 and timber berth 327. 

Sec. 7 (Frac.).—Bench land sloping to Bear creek from 1,800 to 380 feet above 
sea level; some benches along creek with soil of agricultural value, sandy loam up to 
18 inches in depth; 25 per cent fruit land; heavily timbered with somewhat serubby 
fir and cedar up to 30 inches diameter, of fair timber value. 

Sec. 8.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 300 feet to Bear creek; some small 
benches along creek of agricultural land; soil, sandy loam of varying depths; 20 per 
cent fruit land; fir and hemlock up to 30 inches of rather scrubby nature and little 
timber value. 

Sec. 9, 10; Sec. 11, NW. 4; Sec. 16.—Bench land slopes from 2,800 to 500 feet 
above sea level; very rocky and steep; heavy forest growth of fir and hemlock up to 
36 inches diameter, of fair timber value. In timber berth 312. 

Sec. 11, NE. + SE. 4; SW. 4; Sxc. 12, 18, 14, 15.—Upland slopes to snow-capped 
mountains; from 2,200 to 4,600 feet above sea level; very rocky and precipitous; 
scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber value; huckleberry and moss on 
upper slopes. 

Sec. 17.—Bench land slopes from 2,500 to 600 feet; very rocky except small 
benches in L.S. 8 and L.S. 4 along Bear creek, where soil is a sandy loam of consid- 
erable depth; 30 per cent fruit land; fir and hemlock up to 36 inches, of fair timber 
value in valley. In timber berth 312. 

Sec. 18 (Frac.); Sec. 19 (Frac.); Sec. 20, W. 3.—Bench land with very preci- 
pitous, rocky slope, from 2,800 to 30 feet into Harrison lake; very little soil; scrubby 
hemlock, poplar, vine maple and fir, with few trees of timber value. 

Sec. 20, E. $; Sos. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; Szc. 29, SE. 4.—Precipitous 
upland slopes from 2,000 to 4,800 feet above sea level; snowy mountains with bare 
rock slopes; scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock on rocky ledges; no timber value. 

Sec. 29, SW. 4, NW. 2, NE. 4; Sec. 30 (Frac.); Szc. 31 (Frac.); Sec. 32; Src. 
33, NW. 4.—Bench land with very steep slope from 2,700 to 30 feet above sea level 
into Harrison lake; very rocky slopes with many cliffs; little soil over rock; scrub fir, 
hemlock, poplar and vine maple in old brulé, no timber of value. 

Sec. 33, NE. 3, SE. 4, SW. 4; Secs. 34, 35, 36—Upland slopes from 2,200 to 4,000 
feet above sea level; very mountainous and rocky, useless except as timber land; 
scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock with some brulé in sec. 33, no timber of value. 


Tp. 7, R. 28, W. 6th Mer. 4G. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is mountainous in character. Spurs from the Snowy Group moun- 
tains with an altitude of over 5,000 feet enter the township from the north, making 
the land useless agriculturally or for fruit growing, except in secs. 5, 8 and 9 in the 
Gold Creek valley. Here wide benches are found with varying depths of sandy loam 
soil adapted for fruit growing. 

The timber in the township is of poor value. Some fir and balsam of merchant- 
able quality are found in sees. 15, 16 and 17, but otherwise the forests consist of scrubby 
fir, hemlock, cedar, poplar, balsam and vine maple of no timber value. 
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Srcs. 1, 2; Src. 3, E. 4.—Rocky precipitous upland sloping from 4,000 to 2,200 
feet; mountainous country covered with huckleberry bushes and scrubby balsam, hem- 
lock and fir of no timber value. 


Sec. 3, W. 4; Src. 4.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 300 feet above sea level; 
very rocky and precipitous; hemlock, fir and vine maple scrub in old bruleé. 


Sro. 5, E. 4 (Frac.).—Bench land around Gold creek from 500 to 30 feet above 
sea level; greater part benches of agricultural land well adapted for fruit growing; 
75 per cent fruit land; thick hemlock, fir, poplar and vine maple scrub, best of timber 
cut off. 


Src. 5, W. 3 (Frac.); Src. 6 (Frac.); Sec. 7 (Frac.).—Bench land with preci- 
pitous slope from 2,600 to 80 feet above sea level; very rocky with areas of barren rock 
slides; little scrub fir, hemlock, balsam and vine maple in old brulé, no timber of value. 


Sec. 8.—Bench land with precipitous slope from 2,600 to 70 feet above sea level; 
little soil over rock except on small benches along Gold creek, soil in L.S. 8 & 1 con- 
sists of sandy loam of varying depth; 30 per cent fruit land; scrubby balsam, fir and 
hemlock, and vine maple with few cedar up to 4 feet in diameter, of timber value. 

Sec. 9, NW. 4.—Bench land from 700 to 100 feet above sea level; benches along 
ereek of sandy loam soil of varying depths, of good agricultural value; 50 per cent 
fruit land; poplar, fir and hemlock bush of little timber value. 


Seo. 9, NE. 4; SE. 4; SW. 4.—Bench land from 2,000 to 70 feet above sea level; 
very rocky except in L. S. 5 where there is small benches of sand loam soil of fair agri- 
cultural value and 20 per cent fruit land. 


Seo. 10, W. 4.—Very rocky broken bench land sloping from 2,800 to 800 feet above 
sea level; scrubby balsam, hemlock and fir of little timber value. 

Sec. 10, E. 4; Sec. 11, 12, 18, S. 4; Sec. 14, L.S., 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 anp 8.—Mountainous 
upland sloping from 5,000 to 2,000 feet above sea level; very rocky and covered with 
scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam of no timber value. 


f 
Src. 13, N. 4; Sec. 14, N. 4; LS. 5, 6; Secs. 15, 16, 17, E. 4—Very rugged bench 
land sloping from 2,600 to 400 feet above sea level; very rocky and covered with hem- 
lock and fir up to 30 inches in diameter, of fair timber value. 


Src. 17, W. 4; Sec. 18.:—Mountainous upland sloping from 5,000 to 2,200 feet; very 
rocky with scattered scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam in old brulé. 

Srcs. 19 ro 36.—Mountainous country consisting almost entirely of upland sloping 
from snow-capped mountains 6,000 feet high to the deep canyon like ravines 1,000 feet 
above sea level; very rugged and rocky with no land suitable for agriculture or fruit 
growing; hemlock and fir in ravines and scattered balsam on upper slopes, no merchant- 
able timber. 


Tp. 8, R. 28, W. 6th Mer. @. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is extremely mountainous in character. The Snowy Group moun- 
tains with extensive snow fields 6,500 feet above sea level, traverse the township leaving 
no bench land except the valleys of Hornet Creek and Clear Creek. The slopes to these 
creeks are so steep and rocky that no land of agricultural value or suitable for fruit 
growing is found within the township. 

The forest growth is very dense on the lower lands but consists of scrubby jack 
pine, hemlock and balsam of no timber value. On the upland the balsam and jack pine 
predominates, becoming more and more scrubby on the higher slopes with huckleberry 
undergrowth. The forests have apparently all been burnt off some years ago. No mer- 
chantable timber was found within the township. 


Tp. 9, R. 28, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township is exceedingly mountainous in character. The Snowy Group 
mountains reach an altitude of over 6,500 feet above sea level with extensive snow 
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fields. The land is exceedingly rocky and consists entirely of upland except for the 
‘bottoms of some mountain gulches. No land suitable for agriculture or fruit gtow- 
ing was found. 

The forest growth consists of scrubby balsam fir, hemlock and jack pine in 
ravines, of little timber value. On the higher uplands the balsam and jack pine pre- 
dominates, but with very scrubby stunted growth. No merchantable timber was found 
within the township. 


Tp. 10, R, 28, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910 

This township is exceedingly mountainous in character. The snow-capped peaks 
of the Snowy Group mountains rising to the estimated height of 6,500 feet above sea 
level, traverse the township from north to south. The upland slopes down from these 
mountains are exceedingly rocky and precipitous. The only bench land in the town- 
ship is found in the bottom of mountain gulches. No land suitable for agriculture 
or fruit growing is found within the township. 

The timber in the ravines is scrubby fir, cedar, hemlock and balsam of little mer- 
chantable value. On the higher upland the timber becomes more scrubby, with balsam 
and jack pine predominating. 


Tp. 3, R. 29, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


The undisposed of part of this township consists of rocky slopes rising to an 
altitude of 3,200 feet above sea level. A few benches with black loam soil are found 
in the northwest sections among rocky ridges. Also around a slough in secs. 28, 33 
and 34 flooded grazing land becoming rocky on slopes above high water sat may if 
dyked become fine agricultural and fruit growing lands. 

The forest growth is generally scrubby with a few patches of fir up to 36 inches 
diameter of merchantable timber. The township was burnt over within recent years, 
destroying the best of the timber. 


Sec. 19.—Parts undisposed of consists of bench land from 650 to 40 feet above 
sea level; rocky with very little soil over rock except in L.S. 14 which has from 8 to 
18 inches stony loam of doubtful agricultural value and 20 per cent fruit land; scrub 
fir and hemlock in old brulé. 


Sec. 20.—Bench land with very steep slope from 1,800 to £40 feet; rocky and preci- 
pitous, with very little soil over rock; brulé with a clump of fir up to 36 inches in 
NE. 4. In timber aoe 274. 


Sec. 21, NW. 4 (Frac.).—Part undisposed of is composed of a steep rocky slope 
from 540 to 40 Feet above sea level; few scattered vine maple and scrubby fir in old 
brulé. 


Sec. 21, NE. + (Frac.).—Islands in Fraser river composed of sand bars; flood 
lands, ueolose nied dyked; scattered willow brush.  , 


Src. 28.—Part undisposed of consists of very badly flooded grazing land ae 
slough with part of the steep rocky mountain slope; possible fruit land if dyked; thick 
undergrowth of thorns, willow and birch. 


Src. 29.—Very rugged and mountainous, sloping from 2,300 to 500 feet but is 
almost entirely bench land; rocky and useless except fer timber land; brulé generally, 
restocking with fir and hemlock scrub, some scattered fir up to 36 inches of fair timber 
value. 


Sec. 80.—Bench land from 2,450 to 300 feet above sea level, composed of little 
rocky ridges with black loam soil in valleys; of fair agricultural value in the western 
part of the section; 40 per cent fruit land; thickets of fir and hemlock scrub in brulé, 
with scattered fir up to 4 feet diameter, of fair timber value. 


Src. 31.—Rocky bench land sloping very steeply from 2,700 to 200 feet; small 
benches with 18 inches black loam, but so difficult of access as to be of doubtful value 
for fruit lands; scattered fir up to 36 inches in thick hemlock, cedar and fir scrub. 
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Src. 32.—Upland from 2,900 to 2,400 feet except L.S. 1, LS. 8, and L.S. 9 which 
are bench land from 2,500 to 500 feet above sea level; rocky and mountainous; scat- 
tered scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam in brulé. 

Sec. 338, NW. 4.—Rocky bench land with precipitous slope from 2,500 to 300 feet; 
brulé with vine maple, fir and hemlock scrub. 

Sec. 33, L.S. 1 (Frac.), L.S. 2, L.S. 3—Flooded lands from 80 to 40 feet above 
sea level; very rich alluvial soil of great depth; fine grazing among patches of dense 
thickets of willow and thorn bushes. 

L.S. 4, L.S. 5.—Rocky mountain slopes from 50 to 300 feet above sea level; very 
rocky and covered with scrub fir, poplar and vine maple. 

LS. 6, L.S. 7, L.S. 8, L.S. 9, L.S. 10.—Flooded lands from 150 to 40 feet above 
sea level; fine grazing, but with dyking would be very good agricultural lands; the 
northern portion of the flat is now above flood water mark and together with lower 
lands would make excellent homesteads; 75 per cent fruit land; very thick underbrush 
_ on higher lands of thorns, willow and birch; lower lands in L.S. 4, L.S. 8 and L.S. 9 
are open meadow lands. 

Sec. 34.Part undisposed of consists for the greater part of flooded land; from 
200 to 40 feet above sea level; the south half is generally open meadow land with 
rich alluvial soil of fine agricultural value if dyked; the north half has more scrub 
willow and birch, and becomes rocky, the mountain slope beginning along north 
boundary; 60 to 85 per cent fruit land. 


Tp. 4, R. 29, W. 6th Mer. 4G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township borders on Harrison lake and river. The undisposed of lands are 
for the most part rocky and mountainous. Small patches of agricultural value occur, 
however, in sections 8, 16, 20 and 21, and in sections 31 and 32. The timber is gener- 
ally scrubby, the southern part of the township being covered with brulé, but in the 
northern sections some. merchantable fir and cedar are to be found. 

Sec. 2; Src. 3, S.E. 3.—Parts undisposd of consist of very steep rocky, sloping 
bench land from 2,600 to 200 feet, except L.S. 138, which is upland sloping from 3,000 
to 2,400 feet above sea level; timber land, brulé, restocking vine maple fir and hem- 
lock scrub. 

Src. 3, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 4; Sec. 5, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 2.—Rock precipi- 
tous upland, sloping from 3,200 to 2,200 feet; mountain tops covered with scrubby 
fir, hemlock and vine maple in brulé; no timber of value. 

Sec. 5, NW. 4; Seo. 6 (Frac); Sec. 7 (Frac.).—Bench land with very steep slope 
from 2,600 to 30 feet; rocky mountain side with scattered scrubby fir, hemlock and 
vine maple in old brulé; no timber of value. 

Src. 8 (Frac.).—Bench land with very steep slope from 2,500 to 30 feet; precipi- 
tous and rocky except in L.S. 4, L.S. 5 (Frac.) and L.S. 12 (Frac.), where a bench is 
found with from 3 to 18 inches sandy loam over loose rock; of fair agricultural value; 
30 per cent fruit land; scrubby fir, hemlock and vine maple, with a few scattered fir 
up to 30 inches of timber value, brulé on upper slopes. 

Src. 9 (Frac.); Src. 10, NE. 4, N.W. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land with very steep 
slope from 2,700 to 30 feet; rocky mountain side; few scrubby fir, hemlock and vine 
maple in old brulé. 

Src. 10, SE. 4; Src. 11, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rocky precipitous upland from 3,000 to 
9,400 feet; very rugged and rocky; scattered vine maple, fir and hemlock scrub in old 
brulé. 

Seo. 11, SE. 4, N.E. 4; Sec. 14 ‘Frac.).—Rugged rocky bench land sloping from 
2,600 to 30 feet; precipitous slope from mountain with scattered scrubby fir, hemlock 
and vine maple in brulé. 
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Sec. 15 (Frac.); Sec. 16 (Frac.); Sec. 17 (FrAc.).—Parts undisposed of are rocky 
bench land, sloping from 1,500 to 30 feet above sea level; only land of agricultural 
value is in L.S. 15, sec. 16, where from 3 to 18 inches of black loam is found in depres- 
sions between rocky ridges of very good agricultural value but limited in area and 
difficult of access; 85 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 18 inches diameter in 
thick scrub. 


Sec. 19.—Parts undisposed of consist of bench land sloping from 2,600 to 300 feet; 
rocky and precipitous mountain side with small patches-of stony flat land at foot of 
mountain; brulé on mountain side restocking with hemlock, fir and vine maple in 
dense thickets on lower levels. 


Sec. 20 L.S. 8, 9, 16; Sec. 21.—Bench land from 2,000 to 1,000 feet above sea 
level; rocky ridges with) depressions filled with from 3 inches to an unknown depth of 
Pace loam, of good agricultural value; 30 per cent fruit land; cedar ‘and fir up to 18 
inches, of little timber value. 


Src. 22.—Rocky slopes consisting of bench land except L.S. 10 and L.S. 15 which 
are upland; from 2,700 to 500 feet above sea level; very little soil over rock; scrub 
fir and hemlock up to 18 inches. 


Src. 23 (Frac.)—Rocky mountain slope down to Harrison lake; bench land slop- 
ing from 2,400 to 30 feet; very little soil over rock; vine maple, fir and hemlock scrub; 
of no timber value. 


Sec. 26 (Frac.).—Rocky mountain slope down to Harrison lake, bench land from 
2,300 to 30 feet; very little soil over rock except in L.S. 3 on 150 yard bench along 
lake; soil, 14 inches of yellow sandy loam at shore and getting rocky at west boundary; 
35 per cent fruit land; vine maple, cedar, hemlock and fir scrub, of no timber value. 


Src. 27.—Rocky bench land sloping from 2,500 to 30 feet; very little soil over 
rock; scrubby fir up to 36 inches, of poor timber value. In timber berth 251. 


Src. 28.—Rocky bench land sloping from 1,200 to 200 feet; rocky ridges with 
patches of 18 inches of black loam; swampy along eastern boundary; of fair agri- 
cultural value; 30 per cent fruit aks fir up to 86 inches in north 3, of fair timber 
value. In aeaher berth 251. . 


Sec. 29.—Parts undisposed of are rocky or swampy bench land from 700 to 200 
feet above sea level; L.S. 1 of fair agricultural value; 20 per cent fruit land; scrub 
hemlock and fir, of no timber value. 


Sec. 80.—Rocky bench land sloping from 2,600 to 300 feet; very little soil over 
rock except in L.S. 1, where some sandy loam is to be found along foot of mountain 
slope; brulé with a little hemlock and fir scrub. 


Sec. 31.—Rocky bench land sloping sharply from 2,500 to 600 feet; rugged, with 
little soil over rock except in L.S. 16 around shore of Weaver lake; here soil is from 
6 inehes to 3 feet black loam inclined to be swampy, but of very rich agricultural value; 
50 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 48 inches around lake, of excellent timber 
value. In timber berth 251. 


Sec. 82 8. 3.—Rocky bench land from 1,200 to 500 feet above sea level; very little 
soil over rock; dense thickets of fir and hemlock scrub; little timber of value. In 
timber berth 251. : 

Sec. 32, N. 3—Bench land around Weaver lake sloping from 1,000 to 700 feet: 
very rich benches of ‘alluvial soil around lake; black loam of excellent agricultural 
value; 50 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 46 inches in diameter of excellent 
timber value. In timber peak 251. 

Secs. 33, 834.—Bench land from 1,750 to 30 feet above sea level; mountain ridge 
with little ai over rock; scrub hemlock, fir and vine maple with a few scattered fir 
up to 40 inches, of fair timber value. In tuner berth 251. 
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Sec. 35 (Frac.),; Sec. 86 (Frac.).—Southern part of Echo island; very rocky 
bench land from 850 to 30 feet above sea level; series of rocky ridges with very little 
soil between them; fir, hemlock and poplar up to 20 inches, of little timber value. 


W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1911.—Section 2 is mountainous, except the southwest quarter 
and about four acres of the west half of legal subdivision 9 which are level. ‘The soil is 
clay with some sand and gravel, and is suitable for the production of fruit and vege- 
tables. The settler on the northeast quarter of section 1 of this township has had great 
suecess with Knglish walnuts and filberts. Sections 9 and 10 are mountainous and 
rocky. Section 10 contains no land suitable for agricultural purposes. There is some 
fir and cedar which would make good lumber and shingles. On section 9 the good 
land is confined to a small plot near Harrison river. What land there is suitable for 
useful purposes produces large quantities of small fruit and vegetables. The settlers 
along Harrison river are engaged in fishing and raising small fruits. Some do a little 
logging and make shingle bolts, which find a market at Harrison mills. 


P. Melhuish, D.L.S., 1914.—(Partial.)—This township is reached by the Cana- 
dian Pacific railway to Agassiz, from which station it lies 2 or 3 miles 
to the north. It can also be reached by way of the Harrison river from Harrison 
Mills. There is a good road from Agassiz to the village of Harrison Hot 
Springs, and motor stages are run between these points. Harrison lake is a fine 
navigable body of water for its entire length. MHarrison river, although swift, is 
navigable in the summer when the water is high, and steamers come up from the 
Fraser river. In the late autumn and winter the water is too shallow for the naviga- 
tion of any but small flat-bottomed boats. Parts of sections 1, 12, 2 and 13 are level, 
but with the exception of the Indian reserves along Harrison river the remainder of 
the township is practically all mountainous. The flat land is alluvial, the upper soil 
being loam and the subsoil gravel or hardpan. This land is very suitable for mixed 
farming. The mountain sides are gravelly, the surface being very rough. Fir, cedar, 
birch, vine maple and alder grow on the mountain sides and provide ample fuel. The 
flat land in sections 1 and 2 is partly under cultivation. In the east half of section 12, 
which is flat, there is some good fir and cedar. There is no hay in this township. A 
plentiful supply of fresh water is provided by Harrison river, Harrison lake and the. 
numerous mountain streams. These latter are not large enough for the generation of 
power. Harrison Hot Springs are located in section 14 at the south end of Harrison 
lake. These springs contain hot sulphur water, which is used for medicinal purposes. 
The climate is good and there are no summer frosts. The village of Harrison Hot 
Springs is in section 13, and the lake and sulphur springs make the place an attractive 
summer resort. On a clear day Mount Douglas, at the head of the lake, can be geen. 
The granite rock on the mountains might be suitable for building purposes. No 
minerals of value were found. Deer and bears are plentiful in the northern part of 
the township. 


Tp. 5, R. 29, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township consists of part of the eastern shore of Harrison lake, the north 
part of Echo Island and the Cascade Peninsula. The land is generally rocky with 
occasional small benches of very fertile soil. Such fertile benches occur north of * 
Weaver lake in sections 5 and 6, along the shore of Harrison lake in sections 16, 20, 21, 
28 and 38, and in sections 25 and 36 on the Cascade Isthmus. 

Except around Weaver lake there is very little merchantable timber, the rocky 
mountain slopes being covered with scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock, while on the flats 
poplar, birch and vine maple predominates with few cedar and fir of merchantable 
value. 

Sec. 1, (Frac.); Sec. 2, (Frac.).—Echo island is composed of rocky ridges rising 
to 1,095 feet; very little soil in depressions; scrubby fir and hemlock up tc 30 inches, 
of little timber value. ; 
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Src. 3, (Frac.); Sec. 4.—Rocky bench land rising from 30 to 1,800 feet above sea 
level in a ridge parallel to Harrison lake; very little soil on the steep slopes; scrubby 
hemlock and fir up to 36 inches, of some merchantable value; in timber berth 251. 


Src. 5.—Bench land with south slope to Weaver lake; rocky and steep slope from 
1,800 to 1,000 feet in northern half of section, but south half contains rich alluvial 
benches north of Weaver lake of excellent agricultural value; 75 per cent fruit land; 
timber near the lake is very heavy, consisting of fir and cedar up to 60 inches, on upper 
slopes timber becomes scrubby and of little value. In timber berth 251. 


Src. 6, SW. 4; SE. 4; NE. 4.—Rocky bench land sloping from 2,600 to 700 feet; 
very little oil except in swampy Tal around Weaver lake in L. 8. 1, a doubtful agri- 
cultural value; very stecp mountain slopes with scrub hemlock and fir up to 18 inches, 
of little Anes value. 


Src. 6, NW. 4; Sec. 7; Sec. 8, NW. 4.—Rocky upland slopes from 4,500 to 2,400 
feet; very precipitous and mountainous; scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock, of little 
timber value. 


Sec. 8, SW. 4; SE. 4; NE. 4; Sec. 9; Sec. 10, (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 
2,600 to 30 feet; very rocky and precipitous except in L. S. 16, sec. 9, and L. S. 13, see. 
10, where soil is found in a small valley of agricultural value; 50 per cent fruit land; 
very little merchantable timber, scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam. 


Src. 12 (Frac.) ; Src. 13 (Frac.).—Bench land from 600 to 30 feet above sea level; 
rocky ridge rising precipitous from the water’s edge; very little soil over rock; ser gal) 
fir up to 24 inches, of little timber value. 


Sec. 16 (Frac.)—Bench land from 1,500 to 30 feet above sea level; rocks pre- 
cipitous slope with little soil except in legal subdivisions 1, 8, 9, 10 and 15, where 
there is considerable depth of good black loam in Adphelsione Hacer rocky ridges; 
35 per cent fruit land, merchantable timber cut off, new brulé; all scrub killed. 

Sec. 17, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Bench land from 2,600 to 900 feet above sea level; 
rocky precipituos mountain slope, with little soil over rock; scrubby fir and hemlock 
with considerable brulé. 

Sec. 17, SW. 4; Suc. 18, 19-—Rocky, mountainous urland sloping from 5,000 to 
2,200 feet; cut by deep ravines; not much soil over rock; scrubby fir, hemlock and 
balsam, of little timber value. 


Src. 20.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 500 feet; steep, rocky mountain slope 
with little soil over rock except in L.S. 8, 9 and 16 on benches composed of rocky 
ridges, with from 8 to 6 feet of black loam in depressions; 25 per cent fruit land; 
dense thickets of fir and hemlock scrub with poplar and soft maple along creeks, few 
fir up to 40 inches of timber value. 

Src. 21 (Frac.).—Bench, land sloping from 900 to 30 feet; rocky spurs running 
out from mountain with depressions filled with from 3 inches to 6 feet of black loam; 
some alluvial flats in L.S. 2 of excellent agricultural value; 50 per cent fruit land; 
fir and cedar in depressions up to 40 inches, of good timber value, serub on rocky 
ridges. In timber berth 322. 


Sec. 24 (Frac.).Rocky ridge of Cascade peninsula; bench land sloping from 700 
to 30 feet, with little soil over rock; serubby fir of little timber value. 

Sec. 25 (Frac.).—Caseade isthmus; bench land sloping from 500 to 30 feet, com- 
posed of rocky ridges separating valleys of rich soil, from 6 inches to 6 feet of sandy 
loam of fine agricultural value; 60 per cent fruit land; poplar and maple with a few 
cedar and fir up to 40 inches, of timber value. In timber berth 327 


Sec. 28 (Frac.).—Rocky ridges forming bench land from 1,000 to 30 feet above 
sea level; soil in depressions between ridges of gravelly loam, very rich in places; 35 
per cent fruit land, very rocky in northwest quarter and of little value except for 
timber land; 4 fir from 2 to 4 feet and 6 cedar from 18 to 36 inches in diameter to 
aore, fair timber value. 
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Sec. 29, 30, 31, 32.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 500 feet; rocky and with 
little soil on the steep slopes; cut by numerous creek canyons; some small benches 
between rocky ridges, running parallel to lake, with stony loam soil, but almost inac- 
cessible; 20 per cent fruit land in section 32; cedar and fir up to 36 inches scattered 
through thick scrub of fair timber value. ) 

Src. 33.—Bench land from 900 to 30 feet above sea level, composed of rocky 
ridges running parallel with shore and having small depressions between them of 
eravelly soil; 40 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 4 feet in diameter, scattered 
through thick scrub, of fair timber value. 

Src. 36 (Frac.)—Bench land composed of rocky ridges from 500 to 30 feet above 
sea level; between ridges soil of rich loam of excellent agricultural value, very access- 
ible to lake; 60 per cent fruit land; poplar, soft maple with few cedar and fir up to 
40 inches in diameter, of good timber value. In timber berth yA 


Tp. 6, R. 29, W. 6th Mer. ©. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township consists entirely of bench land. The main land slopes to Harrison 
lake and Long island are cut by north and south ranges of rocky hills. Between these 
ridges lie lands suitable for agriculture, being composed of rich loam of good fruit 
growing value. The forests on these lands’ consist of fir, hemlock and cedar up to 36 
inches in diameter and of very fair timber value. The timber has been cut off Long 
island leaving a few trees over 18 inches in diameter consisting of fir, cedar and hem- 
lock. 

Src. 1 (Frac.).—Narrow strip of bench land from 400 to 30 feet above sea level; 
soil 3 to 12 inches sand loam on little benches on mountain slope, 25 per cent fruit 
land; fir up to 36 inches of fair timber value. in timber berth 394. 

Src. 4 (Frac.).—Bench land sloping to Harrison lake from 700 to 30 feet above 
sea level; rocky ridges parallel to lake with depressions filled with soil, sandy, gravelly 
loam very rich in places; 50 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 36 inches of fair 
timber value. 

Sxcs. 5, 6.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 500 feet; rocky hills with little soil 
in depressions; fir and hemlock up to 36 inches scattered through thick scrub, fair 
timber value. 

Srcs. 7, 8; Sec. 9 (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 30 feet; series of 
rocky ridges with workable soil in depressions, 3 inches to 6 feet of gravelly loam; 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent fruit land, depending on elevation, fir from 18 to 30 
inches, about 18 per acre, very fair timber value. 

Src. 10 (Frac.); Sec. 11 (Frac. ; Src. 14 (Frac.); Srcs. 15, 16.—Bench land from 
600 to 30 feet above sea level, consisting of rocky ridges with depressions filled with 
from 12 inches to 18 inches of sandy loam; 75 per cent fruit land on western part of 
island, but rocky to the east; few scattered fir and cedar up to 36 inches in dense scrub 
fir, hemlock and cedar; best timber has been cut off. 

Sros. 17, 18, 19, 20.—Bench land from 2,000 to 380 feet above sea level long slope 
dispersed with rocky ridges, having valleys or depressions with 18 inches gravelly loam 
of good agricultural value; 40 per cent to 60 per cent fruit land, depending on alti- 
tude; fir, cedar and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, of fair timber value. In timber 
berth 432 and 413. 

Sno. 21 (Frac.); Src. 22; Suc. 23 (Frac.); Sec. 27 (Frac.); Sec. 28 (FrRac.).— 
Bench land sloping from 800 to 30 feet above sea level: long island consists of rocky 
ridges on east side, a wide valley down the centre and a few small ridges along the 
western shore; the soil in this valley is from 2 to 6 feet red clay loam of very rich 
agricultural value; 100 per cent fruit land, serub fir, cedar hemlock and jack pine on 
ridges, merchantable timber cut off. 
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Sec. 29 (Frac.); Sec. 30.—Bench land from 2,700 to 30 feet above sea level; very | 
rocky and precipitous, with little soil over rock covered with moss; small bushes and | 
a few fir up to 30 inches in ravine in sec. 30. 


Sec. 31; Src. 32 (Frac.).—Bench land sloping from 2,800 to 30 feet into Harrison 
lake; very rocky and mountainous slopes; brulé, not yet restocked. 


Sec. 33 (Frac.); Sec. 34 (Frac.).—Po*tion of Long island composed of bench 
land sloping from 800 to 30 feet above sea level; rocky along eastern shore, but with 
rich clay loam in legal subdivisions 2, 3, 6, 11, 12 and 13 in a sort of valley running 
lengthwise of island; 100 per cent fruit land ; scrub jack pine, fir, cedar and hemlock, 
with merchantable timber cut off. 


Tp. 7, R. 29, W. 6th Mer...G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township is made fractional by Harrison lake. In character it consists of 
bench land made up of steep rocky slopes from surrounding mountains with nearly 
level benches at a low altitude above sea level. These low benches are lends of high 
agricultural value and very suitable for fruit growing. They are found in secs. 4, 5, 
8 and 9 on a low flat on the western shore of Harrison lake, also in the Silver Creek 
Valley in secs. 23, 25, 96, 35 and 36. The soil on these benches is usually an alluvial 
sandy loam of high fertility. Fir and cedar up to 40 inches are found on these low 
lands of high timber value, but the upper bench land has been burnt over and nothing 
but serub fir, hemlock and vine maple of no merchantable value remain. 


Sec. 4, (Frac.).—Bench land from 300 to 30 feet above sea level; rocky ridge along — 
eastern side; flooded land at high water in legal subdivision 4, 5 and 6; soil a sandy 
loam from 6 to 18 inches deep; fair agricultural land; brulé with jack pine and hemlock 
serub. 


Sec. 5, EK. +.—Bench land sloping from 300 to 30 feet; rocky, with beginning of 
mountain slope at western boundary; L. S. 1 flooded at extreme high water; soil gra- 
velly loam of high fertility; 60 per cent fruit land; all merchantable timber taken off, 
brulé little restocked. ; 


Sec. 5, 'W. 4; Src. 6, E. 3.—Steep sloping bench land from 2,600 to 200 feet above 
sea level; rocky mountain slope; brulé with some hemlock and balsam scrub on higher 
~ slopes, of no timber value. 

Sec. 6, W. 3.—Upland from 2,400 to 3,000 feet; steep, rocky mountain slope; thick 
scrubby balsam, hemlock and fir, of no timber value. 

Src. 7, W. 4.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 to 1,200 feet; rocky mountain slope; 
scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber value. 

Sec. 7, E. 4—Bench land from 1,500 to 450 feet above sea level; somewhat rocky 
on west side but generally soil from 10 to 18 inches gravelly loam; 60 per cent fruit 
land; cedar and fir up to 48 inches, of good timber value. 

Sec. 8, (Frac.).—Bench land from 800 to 30 feet above sea level; somewhat broken 
by ridges, but with soil from 6 to 18 inches loam very rich in places; 70 per cent fruit 
land; cedar and fir up to 60 inches, of excellent timber value. 

Sec. 12, (Frac.); Sec. 18, (Frac.).—Bench land from 1,800 to 30 feet above sea 
level; consists of rocky mountain slope except in L. S. 18 sec. 13, where bench of soil 
of few acres is found; 20 per cent fruit land ; serub fir, hemlock, poplar and vine maple 
on old burn. : 

Sec. 17.—Rolling bench land from 600 to 30 feet above sea level; soil 18 inches 
sand loam; 60 per cent fruit land; timber cut off near shore of lake, on western parts fir 
up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. 

Sec. 22, (Frac.); Src. 23, (Frac.).—Swampy, flooded land; rich alluvial soil, 
flooded at high water; cedar and fir up to 48 inches, of fair timber value. 
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So. 24, (Frac.), SW. 4.—Bench land from 500 to 30 feet above sea level; rich 
black loam 1 to 3 feet in depth; 75 per cent fruit land; somewhat rocky to northeast; 
fir and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, of fair timber value. 


Src. 24, NW. 3; SE. $; SW. 3.—Bench land from 2,500 to 200 feet above sea level ; 
rocky mountain slope with some benches of gravelly soil, of doubtful fruit value; scrub 
fir, hemlock and vine maple. 


Src. 25, E. 3.—Part undisposed of is bench land sloping from 700 to 70 feet; rocky 
rolling hills with valleys having from 1 to 3 feet red sand loam; 25 per cent fruit land. 


Src. 25, W. 4.—Bench land forming steep mountain slope from 2,400 to 300 feet; 
rocky with little soil covering rock; scrubby fir, hemlock and vine maple on an old burn. 


Src. 26.—Bench land sloping from 400 to 50 feet above sea level; soil, from 1 to 
3 feet red sand, with rocky patches; 60 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 36 
inches, of good timber value. In timber berths 144 and 44. 


Src. 27; Sec. 28, (Frac.); Sc. 33, (Frac.); Src. 34, W. 4.—Rocky bench land 
from 2,500 to 30 feet above sea level; very steep, rocky slopes; jack pine, hemlock and 
fir up to 20 inches, of little timber value. 


Src. 34, E. 4.—Rocky upland slopes from 3,500 to 2,200 feet; very rugged with 
forest growth of scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock, of little timber value. 


Src. 35, W. 3.—Steep sloping bench land from 2,600 to 500 feet, rocky and moun- 
tainous; fir, balsam and hemlock, of fair timber value. 


Src. 35, E. 4; Sec. 36, W. 4.—Bench land from 500 to 60 feet above sea level; 
rocky in places, but nearer river light sandy loam from 12 to 24 inches in depth; 
40 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. In timber 
-berths 144 and 498 (2). 


Src. 36, E. 4—Rugged bench land forming mountain slope from 1,500 to 30 feet 
above sea level; very little soil over rock; scrub fir, balsam and hemlock on old burn. 


A. Lighthall, D.L.S., 1911—(Partial).—The part surveyed was at Harrison lake 
and consists of half a mile of line. The section was reached by boat up the Harrison 
river and lake. The river is navigable for large boats only at certain seasons when 
the water is high. At such times the Fraser river steam boats can navigate it. The 
part surveyed was on a rough mountain side and was covered with a heavy growth of 
fir, cedar and hemlock valuable for logging purposes. The land is not adapted to 
agriculture. The usual small mountain streams are found. In the early summer 
when the mountain snows are melting, or after a heavy rainfall, these streams carry 
a considerable volume of water, but they are often completely dry at other times, 
and are therefore useless as a means of developing water-power. The climate is 
slightly less moist than on Pitt lake and also appears to be more subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. Wood. for fuel-is plentiful on the mountains, but there is no 
indication of coal. Stone-quarries can be located almost everywhere along the lake- 
shore but the stone is not building stone, being suitable only for crushing for cement 
work and road making. As there is no local demand and transportation facilities are 
not of the best, it is unlikely that this industry will ever be developed to any great 
extent. No minerals were found. Game is fairly plentiful and consists of deer, 
bears and grouse. 


Tp. 8, R. 29, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.US., 1910. 


This township is made fractional by the west limit of the railway belt. The Silver 
Oreck valley traverses it from north to south with benches of workable land along the 
ereek. These benches are approximately one-half mile in width and are composed of 
sandy loam soil more or less stony according to the distance from the creek. From 
the valley the mountains rise-very steep and rugged to an altitude of from 3,000 to 
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5,000 feet. Most of the higher slopes have been burnt over within recent years leaving 
no timber of value. The northeastern portions of the township are covered with brulé 
not yet restocked. Merchantable timber of very fair quality is found on the low lands 
near the creek comprised of fir and cedar up to 36 inches. 


Sec. 1.—Kolling bench land sloping from 750 to 100 feet; inclined to be rocky on 
the northeast at beginning of mountain slope; nearer creek, soil consists of 18 inches 
light sand loam, of poor agricultural value; 45 per cent fruit land; jack pine, fir and 
cedar scrub on old burn, of no timber value. 


Sec. 2, E. 3.—Bench land comprised of flats along Silver creek, from 75 to 200 feet 
above sea level; creek emerges from canyon near north boundary and hills fall back 
leaving benches of sand loam soil suitable for agriculture; 50 per cent fruit land ; fir 


and cedar on flats up to 40 inches diameter, of very good timber value. In timber 
berth 145. 


W. 3.—Very steep mountain side sloping from 2,600 to 100 feet, rocky and preci- 
pitous; thick scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber value. 

Sec. 8, Sec. 10, SW. 4.—Upland sloping from 3,200 to 2,200 feet; rocky and moun- 
tainous; thick scrubby balsam and jack pine, of little timber value. 


Sec. 10, SE. 4, NW. 3, NE. 4; Seo. 11, SW. 4.—Bench land with very steep slope 
from 2,600 to 125 feet into Silver creek; mountainous, rocky land ; scrubby balsam, fir 
and hemlock with a few fir and cedar near creex, of timber value. 


Sec. 11, NW. 3, SE. 4, NE. 4—Rolling bench land cut by Silver Creek canyon 
and Clear Creek canyon, from 1,000 to 125 feet above sea level; rocky and useless for 
fruit growing except in small benches along Silver creek eanyon in legal subdivisions 
11 and 18; some fir and cedar of timber value on flats. In timber berth 331. On 
upper slopes new brulé, not restocked in many places. 


SEos. 12, 13; Sno. 14, NW. 3, NE. 4, SE. 3.—Bench land sloping from 2,700 to 
500 feet; rocky precipitous mountain side cut by deep canyon of Clear creek; dense 
thickets of fir, hemlock and balsam scrub, recent brulé in west 3 of sec. 13, no timber 
of value. 


Sec. 14, SW. 4.—Bench land sloping from 700 to 150 feet into Silver creek; rocky, 
steep slope down to flats in legal subdivisions 4, 5, and 16 of sand loam soil, of fair 
agricultural value, 18 inches in depth and stony in places; 35 per cent fruit land; fir 
and cedar on flats up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 331. 

Secs. 15, 22—Bench land sloping to Silver creek, from 2,500 to 200 feet; rocky 
mountain slopes down to flats from 4 to $ mile wide along creek, composed of 6 to 18 
inches light sandy loam, of poor agricultural value; 30 per cent fruit land; timber on 
flats, fir and cedar up to 40 inches, of very fair timber value. In timber berth 313. 

Sec. 28, SW. 4; Sec. 24, SE. .—Rocky bench land sloping from 2,800 to 700 feet; 
mountain slope covered with scrub fir, hemlock and jack pine, of no timber value, old 
brulé. 

Sec. 23, NW. 3, SE. 4, SW. 4; Sx. 24, NE. 4, NW. 3, SW. 4; Szcs. 25, 26.—Up- 
land slopes from 4,000 to 2,400 feet; rocky and mountainous country; brulé, with little 
scrub fir and balsam. 


Sec. 27, E. 3.—Rocky bench land sloping from 2,400 to 900 feet; steep mountain 
slope covered with brulé and very little scrub. 


W. 4.—Bench land from 1,200 to 640 feet above sea level; flats along Silver creek; 
soil 12 inches to 18 inches white sand, rocky in places; of poor agricultural value; 20 
per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. In timber 
berth 313. 


Sec. 33, W. 3.—Upland slopes from 3,300 to 2,200 feet above sea level; rocky, pre- 
cipitous mountain side, swept by avalanches; huckleberry bushes and vine maple scrub. 
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E. 3.—Bench land slopes from 2,500 to 1,000 feet; avalanche swept slopes, with 
huckleberry bushes and vine maple scrub. 

Src. 34.—Bench land, sloping to Silver creek from 1,500 to 800 feet above sea 
level; rocky and precipitous slopes with little soil over rock; brulé with few fir and 
cedar, up to 36 inches along creek, of fair timber value. 

Sros. 35, 36.—Rocky slopes from 1,200 to 4,000 feet; bench land in western legal 
subdivisions of sec. 35, remainder upland; rugged, steep mountain slopes covered with 
brulé and a little scrub balsam. 


Tp. 9, R. 29, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This is a fractional township on the west limit of the railway belt. It is very 
mountainous in character with snow-capped peaks 6,000 feet in altitude and the only 
land beneath 2,500 feet is in the valley of Silver creek which traverses the township 
from north to south. However, this bench land is of no value except as timber land, 
forming as it does precipitous canyon-like walls along Silver creek. 

Throughout the township Silver creek tumbles in cascades, with several falls of 
over 100 feet giving good chances for water-power development. 

There is little merchantable timber remaining in the township. Fires have swept 
up the valley, wiping out the entire forest growth with the exception of a few fir and 
cedar along the creek and some scrubby balsam on high uplands in the northern part 
of the township. 


Tp. 10, R. 29, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This is a fractional township on the west limit of the railway belt. It consists 
almost entirely of high mountainous upland with the narrow valley of Silver creek 
running south through the western sections. The bench land of the valley however, 
is too rocky and precipitous to be of any value as timber land. The forest growth con- 
sists of thick scrubby balsam of little timber value. There is some brulé in the 
southern sections along Silver creek. 


Tp. 3, R. 30, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township consists of bench land bordering on Harrison bay and Fraser river 
except in the northwest where it rises in secs. 33 and 34 to 4,700 feet to form part of 
the rocky Gooding mountains. The lands undisposed of, however, are with few excep- 
tions useless for agriculture or fruit growing, being very rocky with little soil or humus 
on the steep sloping bench land. 

Very little merchantable timber still remains standing. The forest growth consist- 
ing of hemlock, fir and vine maple generally very scrubby and of little value. 

Sro. 9; L. S. 6, (Frac.); L. S. 10, (Frac.); L. 8. 11, (Frac.).—Flooded land from 
30 to 45 feet above sea level; no agricultural value; cottonwood and willow of no timber 
value; large areas of barren gravel bars at low water. 

Sro. 9; L. 8. 18, (Frac.); L. S. 14, (Frac.).—Bench land from 60 to 80 feet above 
sea level; very fertile bottom land, liable to be partially flooded at extreme high water; 
soil 6 feet. of rich black loam; 60 per cent fruit land; fir up to 4 feet in diameter of 
very good timber value; some old improvements, now deserted. 

Src. 15 (Frac.).—Parts undisposed of consist of very rocky bench land, from 
9,500 to 30 feet above sea level; timber land; scrubby fir, hemlock and vine maple, of 
little timber value. 

Src. 16, N. .—Rocky bench land from 2,640 to 1,200 feet; very little soil on 
rugged slopes; timber land, scattered scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber 
value. 

Src. 16, S. 4, (Frac.).—Bench land with very steep south slope; from 1,800 to 60 
feet; too rocky and precipitous to be of agricultural value, except in legal-subdivisions 
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3 and 4, where benches of red sandy loam soil are; 50 per cent fruit land; scattered fir 
up to 40 inches in diameter, of good timber value. 


Seo. 17, L. S. 1, (Frac.).—Bench land from 150 to 30 feet above sea level ; good 
red sandy loam soil from 3 to 18 inches; 60 per cent fruit land; few scattered fir up to 
40 inches in brulé, of fair timber value. 


SEc..17, 1.8.2 (Prac.)3° LS. 7 Fei, eels. 8,9; L. 8.10 (FrAo.): IS) 15 
(Frac.); L. S. 16.—Steep rocky sloping bench land from 1,000 to 30 feet above sea 
level; no agricultural value; brulé with few fir up to 40 inches, of fair timber value. 


Src. 20, SE. 4.—Steep rocky sloping bench land from 1,200 to 100 feet; no agricul- 
tural value; timber land, fir up to 36 inches, of good timber value. In timber berth 339. 


Sec. 21, S. $ (Frac.).—Very rocky steep sloping bench land from 1,800 to 35 feet; 
no value except as timber land; moss and scrubby fir and hemlock over rock, no timber 
of value. 


Sec. 21, N. 4, (Frac).—Bench land from 600 to 30 feet ; soil from 3 to 18 inches 
red sand over loose rock; 30 per cent fruit land; vine maple, fir and hemlock scrub, of 
little timber value. — 


Sec 22 (Frac.).—Parts undisposed of consist of rocky bench land, sloping from 
2,500 feet to 35 feet above sea level; no value as timber land; scrubby fir, hemlock and 
vine maple, of no timber value. 

Sec. 25, (Frac.).—Parts undisposed of consist of rocky bench land, sloping from 
600 to 40 feet; little rocky ridges with sand loam soil between; 35 per cent fruit land; 
hemlock and fir up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. 

Sec. 27, NE. 4, (Frac.).—Steep sloping bench land from 700 to 35 feet above sea 
level; rocky and of no value except as timber land; scrub vine maple and hemlock, of 
no timber value. 


Sec. 28, N. 3, (Frac.); 29, N. 3, (Frac.).—Bench land consisting of very rocky 


steep slope from mountains; from 2,500 to 35 feet above sea level; no value except as 


timber land; some hemlock up to 24 inches, of fair timber value in hemlock, fir and 
vine maple scrub. 


SEC. 32, (Frac.); Sec. 33, W. 3.—Rugged upland rising from 2,400 to 4,700 feet ; 
rocky and mountainous, of no value except as timber land, scrubby hemlock, balsam 
and fir, of no timber value. 


Src. 33, E. 3.—Very steep slopes from 400 to 2,700 feet above sea; bench land, 
reoky and precipitous, of no value except as timber land, scrubby fir,hemlock and 
balsam, of little timber value. 


Sec. 34, L.S. 1—Bench land, sloping from 700 to 30 feet above sea level, rocky 
to west but for most part of good agricultural value; 18 inches gravelly loam, mer- 
chantable timber cut off, fir and alder scrub. . 


L.S. 2, 8, 4-—Rocky ridge, from 2,000 to 330 feet above sea level; bench land, but 
of no value except as timber land; scrubby fir, hemlock and vine maple, of little timber 
value. 


1295) 67, 8) 9,10, 1192 = Bench dang sloping to Jap lake and Jap creek, from 
1,000 to 400 feet above sea level; rocky at higher altitude, but with a rich flat around 
lake and along creek of fine agricultural land; 18 inches black loam; 75 per cent fruit 
land; merchantable timber cut, hemlock, fir and vine maple scrub. 


L.S. 13, 14, 15, 16—Rocky bench land of no agricultural value; from 1,500 to 
600 feet above sea level; merchantable timber cut, hemlock, fir and vine maple scrub, 
of little value. 


Sec. 36 (Frac.).—Steep sloping bench land, from 1,500 to 30 feet; greater part 
rocky, but some benches of sandy loam suitable for agriculture; 20 per cent fruit land; 
heavy growth of hemlock and fir serub with a few fir up to 30 inches in diameter, of 
fair timber value. 
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P. Melhuish, D.L.S., 1914.—This township is situated about 40 miles east of Van- 
couver and is reached by the Canadian Pacific railway to Harrison Mills, or by the 
- British Columbia Electric railway to Chilliwack. It can also be reached by boat up 
the Fraser river from New Westminster. The part of the township to the east of 
Harrison river and south of Fraser river is flat and well suited for farming. With 
the exception of a few flats the remainder of the township is mountainous. The soil 
of the flat land is alluvial and can be profitably used for mixed farming. On the moun- 
tain sides the soil as a rule is gravelly, but could be used for mixed farming on a small 
scale. The timber on the mountain sides consists of fir, cedar, birch, maple and alder, 
and on the flat land cottonwood, alder, birch, willow and crabapple. No hay is pro- 

duced for the market but there is enough for local needs. There is a permanent supply 
of fresh water from the Fraser and Harrison rivers and the numerous mountain 
streams. None of these latter, however, are large enough for power purposes. A con- 
siderable area of flat land is liable to be flooded in the spring by the overflow from the 
Fraser and Harrison rivers, the difference between high and low water being about 8 
feet. On the south side of the Fraser river dykes have been built. Twelve islands in 
the Fraser river, varying from 2 to 80 acres in area (excluding Queen’s island) were 
traversed. That part of Queen’s island in this township consisting of about 220 acres 
was also traversed. These islands are alluvial. The upper soil is sandy and the subsoil 
is gravelly. The possibility of some of the islands being flooded once in a decade need 
not prevent their being used for agricultural purposes. The climate is good and 
summer frosts are unknown. Irrigation is not required. There is ample fuel for 
domestic purposes in the fir, birch and alder on the mountain sides. The stone in the 
township is not suitable for building purposes as it tends to weather too quickly. It 
can, however, be used for road metal. No minerals of economic value were found. 
Tunnels have been driven on the mountain sides in sections 16 and 25 in the hope of 
finding gold or copper. With the exception of some of the islands in the Fraser river, 
all the good land is either patented or held as homesteads. A considerable area of 
good patented land on the south side of the Fraser river has never been cleared. . 


Tp. 4, R. 30, W. 6th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 


This township contains the lower Chehalis River valley running diagonally from 
the northwest to southeast corners. This valley is approximately one mile in width, 
with soil of a rich sand loam well adapted to agriculture and fruit growing. From 
the valley mountains rise to an altitude of 4,500 feet on the west and 3,500 feet on 
the east. These mountains form slopes too steep and rocky for fruit_growing or 
agriculture, but are covered with a heavy forest growth. The timber in the valley 
is very valuable, consisting of thick fir and cedar up to 60 inches in diameter, but on 
ascending the mountains the timber becomes less valuable and brulé is found especi 
ally in the eastern part of the township. 

Src. 1. (Frac.).—Low flood land from 50 feet to 30 feet above sea level, consist- 
ing of islands and points at mouth of Chehalis river and Harrison river; no agricul- 
tural value unless dyked; rich alluvial soil; cottonwood, birch, willow and alder, of 
no timber value. 

Sec. 2, S. 4 (Frac.).—Flood land from 50 to 30 feet above sea level; no ‘agri- 
cultural value unless dyked; rich alluvial soil; good grazing among willow bushes, 
under grazing lease. 

Src. 3.—Rocky bench land sloping from 1,500 feet to 200 feet above sea level; 
very rugged and broken by cliffs and ravines; no agricultural value; small lake about 
95 acres in northwest quarter, with 10 acres swampy land at north and in LSet 
hemlock, cedar and jack pine, of little timber value. 

Src. 4; Src. 5, (Frac.); Src. 8, (Frac.); Src. 9—Precipitous upland, sloping 
from 4,000 feet to 2,200 feet, except L.S. 1, 8, 9 and 16 in section 4 and section 9, bench 
land sloping from 2,600 feet to 1,200 feet; too rocky and steep to be of agricultural 
value; serubby fir, hemlock and balsam of little timber value. 
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- Sec. 10.—Bench land sloping from 1,500 feet to 100 feet; rocky, with little soil 
except legal subdivision 16 where 6 inches to 8 inches loam is found; of agricultural 
value and 35 per cent fruit land; heavily timbered with fir from 20 to 36 inches, of 
good value. In timber berth 517. 

Sec. 11 (Frac.).—Parts undisposed of consist of bench land from 500 to 40 feet 
above sea level; legal subdivisions 11 and 12 are flat benches of deep alluvial sandy 
loam, of very good agricultural value and 90 per cent fruit land; to the north in legal 
subdivisions 13, 14, 15 (Frac.), 16 (Frac.), land rises sharply and is somewhat rocky, 
36 per cent fruit land. 

Seo. 18 (Frac.).—Narrow strip along west of Indian reservation; 3.84 chains in 
width and bordering west boundary of section; bench land from 500 feet to 60 feet 
above sea level; soil in south deep alluvial sandy loam rising to the north to mountain 
and becoming rocky; 75 per cent fruit land; birch, cedar, and hemlock, of little timber 
value. 

Src. 14, L.S. 1, 8—Bench land from 40 feet to 80 feet above sea level; deep 
~ alluvial soil of sandy loam, of very good agricultural value; 90 per cent fruit land; fir 
and cedar up to 40 inches, of good timber value. In timber berth 284. 

LS. 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 12, 18, 14.—Rolling bench land sloping to Chehalis river, from 
450 feet to 40 feet above sea level; soil 18 inches gravelly loam with stony patches; 
good agricultural value; 60 per cent fruit land; fir 20 inches to 36 inches, about 20 
acres. In timber berth 517. 

L.S. 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16.—Rocky bench land in vicinity of first canyon of Chehalis 
river, from 1,500 feet to 60 feet above sea level; little soil of agricultural value; hem-: 
lock, fir and cedar scrub in old brulé, with few large fir up to 48 inches. In timber 
berths 517 and 284. 

Sec. 15, E. 4.—Rolling bench land with general slope to Chehalis river, from 800 
feet to 200 feet above sea level; sand loam over loose rock, of 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
fruit value; best land towards river; fir and cedar up to 40 inches, of good timber 
value. In timber berth 517. 

W. 4.—Bench land with steep slope from 1,200 feet to 500 feet; little soil over 
loose rock and of doubtful value agriculturally; cedar and fir up to 36 inches, of good 
timber value. In timber berth 517. 

Sec. 16, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 3.—Steep rocky slope from 2,600 feet to 700 feet; 
bench land of no agricultural value; cedar, fir and hemlock up to 30 inches, of fair 
timber value. In timber berth 517. 

Sec. 16, NW. 4; Suc. 17 (Frac.); Sec. 20 (Frac.); Sec. 21, SW. 4+.—Rugged 
upland sloping from 4,200 feet to 2,300 feet; rocky and precipitous, useless agricul- 
turally; scrubby balsam, hemlock and fir, of no timber value. 

Sec. 21, SE. 4, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land from 2,500 to 900 
feet above sea level; very little soil except in legal subdivision 16 where 12 inches 
stony, sandy loam occurs; 25 per cent fruit land; heavily timbered with valuable 
cedar, fir and hemlock up to 28 inches. In timber berth 517. 


Sec. 22, L.S. 1, 2, 8.—Bench land sloping to Chehalis river from 700 feet to 150 
feet; broken by ravines, but some nice level benches of 18 inches rich sandy loam; 50 
per cent fruit land; brulé with fir and cedar up to 48 inches near river, of excellent 
timber value. 


L.S. 4, 5.—Rocky bench land sloping from 1,200 feet to 700 feet; no soil or slope 
suitable for agriculture; fir and hemlock up to 30 inches, of good timber value. In 
timber berth 517. 

L.S. 6, 7.—Bench land sloping to Chehalis river, from 800 feet to 300 feet above 
sea level; good agricultural value, but badly cut up by ravines; soil 18 inches sand 
loam, gravelly in places; very good agricultural value; 75 per cent fruit land; fir, cedar 
and hemlock up to 48 inches, of very good timber value. In timber berth 254 (2). 
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L.S. 8 9.—Bench land from 1,200 feet to 500 feet above sea level: soil sandy loam, 
very stony on eastern side; fair agricultural value; 40 per cent fruit land; brulé and 
hemlock and fir scrub, with few scattered fir of timber value. In timber berth 254 (1). 

L.S. 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15.—Bench land from 1,000 feet to 420 feet above sea level; 
rocky at high elevations, with better soil near river, 3 inches to 18 inches sandy loam 
of good agricultural value; from 40 per cent to 80 per cent fruit lands; very heavily 
timbered with fir and cedar up to 48 inches. In timber berths 280 and 254 (1). 

L.S. 16.—Steep rocky bench land from 1,900 feet to 600 feet above sea level; no 
agricultural value; brulé, with few scattered fir up to 36 inches. 

Sec. 23, SW. 4.—Bench land from 2,000 feet to 80 feet above sea level; rocky and 
no value agriculturally except in legal subdivisions 4 and 5 where in benches along 
Chehalis river 18 inches of rich sandy loam of 60 per cent fruit land exists; brulé with 
scattered clumps of fir up to 40 inches. In timber berths 44 and 521 (1). 


Sec. 24, NW. 31, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Steep rocky bench land sloping from 2,500 feet 
to 900 feet; no agricultural value; brulé, with fir up to 386 inches, of good timber 
value, in clumps. In timber berth 521 (1). 


SEc. 26—Rocky with two steep slope to be of agricultural value; legal subdivisions 
1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15 and 16, are upland from 2,400 feet to 3,300 feet, and legal sub- 
divisions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12 and 13, are bench land from 1,000 feet to 2,600 above sea 
level; scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam in brulé; of little timber value. 


Sec. 27, L.S. 1, 2.—Bench lands along Chehalis river; from 1,000 feet to 250 feet 
above sea level; soil 12 inches to 18 inches red sandy loam, getting steep and stony 
on east side; 40 per cent to 75 per cent fruit land; brulé and hemlock thickets witb 
scattered fir and cedar up to 48 inches. In timber berth 254 (1). 

SW. 1i.—Rolling bench lands from 500 feet to 120 feet above sea level; soil 12 
inches to 36 inches red sandy ioam, of good agricultural value; from 60 per cent to 
80 per cent fruit land; cedar and fir up to 48 inches, of very good timber value. 

L.S. 7, 8 and NE. 3.—Bench land with steep rocky slope from 1,900 feet to 800 
feet; very little soil over rock; useless agriculturally; brulé, hemlock and fir serub, 
with few bunches of fir up to 36 inches. Partly included in timber berth 298. 

NW. +.—Bench land from 1,500 feet to 500 feet above sea level; stony and steep 
slope on east side but generally of good agricultural value; soil varies from 18 inches 
to Xinches gravelly sandy loam on going from west to east; 70 per cent fruit land, fir 
and cedar up to 40 inches, of very good timber value. 


Sec. 28, L.S. 1, 2—Bench land from 900 feet to 400 feet above sea level; rocky 
in higher parts but generally from 6 inches to 18 inches red sand loam of good agri- 
cultural value; 50 per cent fruit land; very heavily timbered with fir and cedar up to 
48 inches, of excellent timber value. 

SW. +.—Rocky bench land from 2,000 feet to 600 feet above sea level; too steep 
slopes to be of agricultural value; fir and hemlock up to 36 inches, of good timber 
value. In timber berth 280. 

L.S. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11:—Bench land sloping to Chehalis river from 800 feet to 480 
feet; level benches of very fine sandy loam 6 inches to 18 inches; somewhat steep and 
rocky to the west; 50 per cent to 100 per cent fruit lands; heavily timbered with fir 
and cedar up to 60 inches, of excellent value. In timber berths 280, 254 and 521 (2). 

L.S. 12 13.—Bench land from 1,200 feet to 600 feet; too steep and rocky to be of 
agricultural value; fir and hemlock up to 36 inches, of good timber value. In timber 
berth 280. 

L.S. 14, 15, 16—Bench land from 700 feet to 480 feet above sea; some fine level 
benches of 18 inches sandy loam, of fine agricultural value; 75 per cent to 100 per 
cent fruit land; very heavily timbered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 48 inches, 
In timber berths 254 and 521 (2). 
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Src. 29 (Frac.).—Rocky, steep slope with some upland in southern part rising 
to an altitude of 3,000 feet; bench land slopes to 800 feet and is too steep and rocky 
to be of agricultural value; fir and hemlock up to 86 inches, of fair timber value. 
Partly included in timber berth 280. ‘ 

Sec. 32 (Frac.)—Bench land from 1,200 feet to 550 feet above sea level, rising 
rocky and steep to the south; soil 3 inches to 18 inches sandy loam, of good agricul- 
tural value; 60 per cent fruit land; fir and hemlock up to 36 inches, of good timber 
value. In timber berths 518 and 264. . 


Sec. 338—Bench land from 1,400 feet to 550 feet above sea level, becoming rocky 
with steep slope and useless agriculturally in the northeast, but other parts of the 
section are of very good agricultural value; 18 inches of rich sand loam in nearly 
level benches along the river; 75 per cent to 100 per cent fruit land; fir, cedar and 
hemlock of excellent timber value. In timber berths 521 (2) and 298. 


Sec. 84, SW. 4.—Bench land, from 2,000 feet to 600 feet above sea level; only 
land of agricultural value is in legal subdivision 4; sandy loam up to 18 inches, very 
stony towards north and east; 35 per cent fruit land; remainder of parcel is rocky, 
steep side hill; fir and cedar up to 80 inches, of good timber value on lower slopes; 
scrub on upper slopes. In timber berth 298. 


NW. 4.—Rocky bench land with very steep slope from 2,600 feet to 900 feet; use- 
less agriculturally ; scrubby hemlock and fir in old brulé. 


E. 3.—Steep rocky mountain slope; upland from 3,200 to 2,200 feet; useless 
agriculturally; scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam in brulé; no timber value. 


Sec. 35,.36.—Rocky upland; steep rugged slopes from 3,500 to 2,200 feet; use- 
less agriculturally; scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam in brulé; no timber value. 


Tp. 5, R. 30, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 

This township is very rugged and mountainous. The only land of agricultural 
value is found in the southwest in the Chehalis River valley. Here from 800 to 1,000 
acres of rich red sandy loam benches may be classified as excellent fruit lands. The 
forest growth on these benches is very luxuriant, consisting of fir and cedar up to 48 
inches and of excellent timber value. In most of the valleys and gulches below 2,500 
feet merchantable timber is found, consisting of fir, cedar and hemlock, but on the 
uplands the scrubby nature of the fir, balsam and hemlock make them of doubtful tim- 
ber value. 

Sec. 1; Sec. 2; Src. 8, SE. $.—Rocky upland from 3,500 to 2,400 feet above sea 
level; no agricultural value; scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock in brulé, of no timber 
value. : 

Sec. 3, SW. 4; NW. 4; NE. 3; Sec. 4, NE. 4; SE. ¢—Rocky bench land with steep 
slope from 2,600 to 1,000 feet; no agricultural value; hemlock and fir scrub in brulé. 

Sec. 4, NW. 4; SW. 4—Bench land with slope from 1,500 to 700 feet; much broken 
by steep, rocky slopes and canyon of Paradise creek, but with fair benches of red sandy 
loam up to 18 inches m depth; fair agricultural value; 80 per cent to 50 per cent fruit 


land; fir and hemlock up to 86 inches, of good timber value, some brulé. In timber 
berth 298 (2). 

Sec. 5 (I'rac.).—Bench land from 900 to 550 feet above sea level; benches of rich 
loam from 18 inches to 3 feet in depth, of fine agricultural value; 75 per cent to 90 per 
cent fruit land, fruit ripens a week later than at mouth of river; fir and cedar and 
hemlock up to 48 inches, of very good timber value. In timber berths 298 (2) and 
264, : 

Sec. 8 (Frac.); S. 3.—Bench land: from 1,200 to 800 feet above sea level; soil 10 
to 18 inches rich loam, of good agricultural value; 80 per cent fruit land; very luxur- 


lant growth of fir, hemlock and cedar up to 48 inches, of excellent timber value. In 
timber berth 272 (2). 
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Sec. 8 (Frac.); N. 4.—Bench land from 2,000 to 1,000 feet above sea level; stony 
and rather steep to the north, but with 8 to 18 inches sandy loam of fair agricultural 
value; 40 per cent fruit land; cedar and fir up to 36 inches, of good timber value, much 
fallen timber. In timber berth 272 (2). 

Sec. 9.—Bench land from 2,400 to 1,000 feet above sea level; too steep and rocky 
to be of agricultural value except in legal subdivisions 4 and 5, where slope is not so 
steep and soil from 3 to 10 inches stony loam; 35 per cent fruit land; hemlock and fir 
up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 272 (2). 

Sec. 10; 11, NE. 4; NW. 4; SW. 3.—Rocky bench land from 2,600 to 1,200 feet, 
sloping to Paradise creek; too rough and rocky to be of agricultural value; brulé with 
fir and hemlock along creek, up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 
521 (3). 

Sec. 11, SE. 4; Sucs. 12, 13, 14, 15 —Rocky upland from 4,500 to 2,400 feet above 
sea level; very precipitous and rocky with snow fringe along ridge; no agricultural 
value; scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock, of little timber value. 

Seo. 16; Sec. 17 (Frac.); Sec. 20 (Frac.); Src. 21.—Bench land from 2,600 to 
1,200 feet; so steep and rocky to be useless agriculturally ; hemlock, fir and cedar up to 
30 inches of fair timber value. In timber berth 521 (4). 

SECS. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26.—Rocky upland from 4,500 to 2,200 feet; snow fringe along 
rocky ridge; very steep, rocky slopes; no agricultural value; scrubby balsam, fir and 
hemlock, of no timber value. 

Sec. 27.—Very rugged bench land, with steep slope from 3,000 to 1,400 feet; no 
benches of agricultural value or suitable for fruit growing; fir, cedar and hemlock up 
to 36 inches, of fair timber value. 


Sec. 28, S. 3, except L. 8S. 8.—Precipitous bench land sloping from 2,600 to 1,200 
feet; rocky and of no agricultural value; brulé partly restocked with fir and hemlock 
scrub, few fir and cedar ‘up to 36 inches along creek, of fair timber value. 


Src. 27, N. $; Suc. 20 (Frac.); Seo. 32 (Frac.) ; Secs. 33, 34, 35, 36.—Precipitous 
upland slopes from 2,200 to 4,200 feet; very rocky with bare avalanche swept slopes; 
brulé in sec. 27 and sec. 29 partly restocked with fir and hemlock scrub; remainder of 
tract covered with scrubby balsam, fir and cedar in sheltered places, timber of: little 
value. 


Tp. 6, R. 30, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This fractional township is rocky and extremely mountainous in the southern 
parts. The lands of agricultural value lie in the Eagle Creek valley and the Moose 
Creek valley in sections 17 and 20 and sections 26, 27 and 35. These fertile bench 
lands have alluvial soil of fine quality. The forest growth is the heaviest found in 
the district and reputed to be the best timber value in British Columbia. There- 
fore notwithstanding the season being from two to three weeks late, these valleys will 
very probably become valuable fruit lands when cleared.. Outside the valleys the land 
is rocky and above 2,500 feet, the timber consisting of balsam, fir, hemlock and cedar 
becoming so scrubby as to be of little timber value. 

Src. 1, 2, 3; Src. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4—Rocky, precipitous upland from 3,900 
to 2,400 feet above sea level; useless for agriculture, scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock 
on ledges, with avalanche swept slope covered with small bushes, no timber of value. 

src. 4, NW. 2; Sexo. 5 (Prac.); Sec. 8 (Frac.); Suc. 9, NW. 4,.SW. 4, NE. 1,— 
Bench land with exceedingly steep slope from 2,600 to 600 feet down to Chehalis lake; 
rocky and of no agricultural value; scrubby fir, cedar and hemlock of little timber 
value. In timber berth 521 (5). 

Seo. 9, SE. 2; Src. 10, 11; Sec. 12, W. 4; Sea. 13, SW. 4; Secs. 14, 15.—Rocky 
upland mountain ridges with steep rocky slopes from 3,800 to 2,200 feet; no agricul- 
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tural value; scrubby balsam, fir, cedar and hemlock of fair timber value, in ravines, 
partly included in timber berth 413. 

Src. 12, E. 3; Sec. 18, NW. 4, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rugged bench land sloping from 
9,600 to 1,500 feet, rocky and useless for agriculture; scrubby balsam, fir and hem- 
lock of fair timber value. In timber berth 413. 

Src. 16.—Bench land with very steep slope from 2,600 to 600 feet; rocky and 
useless for fruit growing or agriculture except in legal subdivisions 5, 12 and 138; 
benches here with 4 to 12 inches sandy loam; quite stony, but 30 per cent fruit land; 
on lower slopes fir and hemlock up to 36 inches, of good timber value. In timber 
berth 302 (8). 

Sec. 17 (Frac.); Sec. 20 (Frac.).—Bench land from 1,200 to 600 feet along 
Eagle creek; alluvial benches of rich sandy loam of fine agricultural value; 60 per cent 
fruit land; seasons two weeks later than down in the Fraser valley; very heavily 
timbered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 60 inches of excellent value. In timber 
berth 3802 (8). 

Src. 21; Sc. 22, N. 3.—Rocky bench land sloping from 2,600 to 1,000 feet; no 
depth of soil over rocks; fir, hemlock and balsam up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. 
In timber berth 520. 

Src. 22, S. 4; Sec. 28, NE. 3, SE. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 24, W. 4.—Rock upland from 
3,000 to 2,400 feet; very rugged and little soil over rock; fir, balsam and hemlock up 
to 36 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berths 520 and 413. 

Suc. 23, NW. 4; Src. 24, E. $—Rocky bench land slopes from 2,600 to 1,600 
feet above sea level; no depth of soil over rock and very steep slopes; fir 18 to 30 inches 
diameter, about 8 to acre. In timber berth 418. 

Src. 25, SE. }—Upland very rugged and rocky, sloping from 2,900 to 2,300 feet; 
scrubby balsam and fir of little timber value. In timber berth 426. 

NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rugged sloping bench land from 2,600 to 1,400 feet above 
sea level; very little soil over rock; fir, hemlock and balsam up to 36 inches, of fair 
timber value on lower slopes. In timber berth 426. 

Sro. 26, L.S. 3, 4, 9 and SE. 4.—Rugged, steep, rocky slopes; bench land from 
2.500 to 1,300 feet; little soil over rock; fir, cedar and hemlock up to 36 inches, getting 
scrubby at higher elevations. In timber berth 426. 

L.S. 5, 6, 10, 15, 16 and NW. 4.—Bench land from 1,800 to 1,200 feet; wide 
valley with rich alluvial soil, somewhat swampy but easily drained, from 
6 inches’ sandy loam on upper slopes to an unknown depth of sandy loam in 
valley bottom, of excellent agricultural value; apparently an old lake bottom filled 
in by soil washed down from surrounding mountains; 75 per cent fruit land; very 
heavily timbered around swamps, with fir and cedar up to 72 inches diameter, and of 
excellent value. In timber berths 91 and 426. 

Src. 27.—Bench land from 2,200 to 1,250 feet, slopes rugged and steep with little 
soil over rock except legal subdivisions 8 and 9, where valley land begins, and soil 
is from 6 to 36 inches sand loam of fine agricultural value; 40 per cent fruit land; 
fir and cedar up to 60 inches on lower lands, higher up, hemlock and fir up to 36 
inches of fair quality. In timber berths 91 and 520. 

Src. 28.—Rugged bench land from 2,900 to 1,000 feet; steep and rocky, with little 
soil over rock; fir, hemlock and balsam up to 40 inches, scattered, but of fair timber 
value. In timber berth 520. 


Src. 29 (Frac.).—Rugged bench land from 2,400 to 1,400 feet above sea level; 
rocky and with little soil except in legal subdivisions 1 and 2 (Frac.) where benches 
of 18 inches gravelly loam occur, of 35 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 48 inches, 
of good timber value. In timber berth 520. 

Src. 32 (Frac.).—Rugged rocky bench land from 2,600 to 2,000 feet; with little 
soil over rock; cedar and fir up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 520. 
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Secs. 33, 834.—Rocky upland slopes from 3,500 to 2,400 feet; very little soil on 
mountain slopes; scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam on upper slopes, of little timber 
value. Partly included in timber berth 520. 

Src. 35, L.S. 3 anp SE. 4.—Bench land from 1,800 to 1,200 feet above sea level; 
rich alluvial soil in valley bottom, with slopes to valley with 6 inches to 18 inches sand 
loam, becoming stony at higher elevations, fine agricultural value; 75 per cent fruit 
land; very heavily timbered with fir and cedar up to 60 inches, of excellent timber 
value. In timber berths 91 and 426. 

Src. 35, L.S. 5, 6 anp N. 4.—Rocky bench land with steep slope from 2,500 to 1,500 
feet; little soil on mountain side; fir, hemlock and balsam up to 30 inches, of fair tim- 
ber value. In timber berth 426. 

Src. 36.—Bench land from 2,500 to 900 feet above sea level; very steep rocky 
slopes to Moose Creek valley which forms a canyon here; no soil of any value over rock 
except in legal subdivisions 5, 6 and 11, where in valley flats of rich alluvial soil occur 
of good agricultural value, 35 per cent fruit land; good fir in valley but scrubby on 
steep slopes. In timber berth 426. 


Tp. 7, R. 30, W. 6th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.L.S., 1910. 

Only sec. 1 of this township is within the Railway Belt and consists of a steep 
mountain slope with very little soil over the rock. Its altitude is from 3,500 to 2,000 
feet above sea level, and therefore mostly upland. Scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock 
of very little timber value, with some brulé in the southeast 4. In timber berth 426. 


Tp. 3, R.1, W. 7th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


Fractional township between the 4th and 5th systems of surveys. Very moun- 
tainous in character, with only a few acres of land in the bottom of Suicide Creek 
valley suitable for fruit growing or agriculture. The timber consists of fir, cedar 
and hemlock on the bench land, of fair merchantable value. The uplands are gener- 
ally cévered with scrubby balsam and hemlock of no timber value. 

Src. 31 (Frac.)—Steep, rocky, sloping upland 2,800 to 4,000 feet; no agricultural 
value; scrubby fir and hemlock, of little timber value. 

Sec. 32, 33 (Hrac.).—Steep slopes to Suicide creek, from 1,000 to 2,500 feet; 
little benches along creek of varying width from 100 to 400 yards of 3 to 12 inches 
gravelly sand soil; suitable for fruit growing but seasons very late; upper slopes very 
rocky and of no agricultural value; fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. 
In timber berth 501. 

Sros, 34, 35, 36 (Frac.).—Rugged upland 2,500 to 4,000 feet; very rocky and 
broken by cliffs; no agricultural value; scrubby fir, balsam, and hemlock, of little 
timber value. Partly included in timber berth 502. 


Tp. 4,R.1I, W. ith Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.L.S8., 1910. 

This township is mountainous in character, having many peaks above 4,500 feet 
and the only lands below 2,500 feet are those in the valley of the Suicide creek which 
drains the southern part of the township, and in the valley of the Statlu creek in the 
northern part of the township. The slopes down from the snow-capped rocky summits 
to the valleys are, with few exceptions, too steep and rocky to be of any value except 
as timbered land. The timber growth at high altitude consists of very scrubby balsam 
and fir, but below 2,500 feet cedar, fir and hemlock are found up to 40 inches of fair 
timber value. Almost all timber of value is now held under timber leases. 

Sxcs. 1, 2, 3.—Steep precipitous northern slope; north half bench land from 1,500 
to 2,600 feet; south half up land from 2,200 to 4,600 feet; very mountainous and 
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rocky; of no agricultural value; cedar, fir and hemlock up to 36 inches, of fair timber 
value below 2,500 feet, on higher altitudes scrubby balsam, fir and hemlock, of little 
value. 


2 Src. 4.—Steep precipitous western slope to Suicide creek; bench land from 1,200 
to 2,600 feet except upland, legal subdivisions 8, 9.and10 from 2,400 to 3,600 feet ; very 
rocky and of no agricultural value except legal subdivisions 11 and 13, where soil is 
sandy, gravelly loam 3 to 12 inches in benches along creek, 25 per cent fruit land; fir 
and cedar up to 36 inches, of good timber value below 2,500 feet; scrubby above tim- 
ber berth 501. 


Sec. 5.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land from 1,100 to 2,600 feet; of no agricul- 
tural value except small benches along Suicide creek in legal subdivisions 1, 8 and 9 
of gravelly, sandy loam soil, 25 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of 
fair timber value. ‘Timber berth 501. 


Secs. 6, 7, W. 4.—Rocky, precipitous upland slopes from 2,400 to 3,600 feet; tim- 
ber land, scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock, of little timber value. 

Secs. 7,8, E. 4—Steep rock bench land slopes from 1,800 to 2,600 feet; timber 
land, fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. Included in timber berths 

501, 505 (2), 505 (3). 

; Sec. 9.—Steep rocky, sloping bench land from 1,250 to. 2,000 feet; some benches 
of agricultural land from 200 to 400 yards wide along Suicide creek, soil, sandy grav- 
elly loam, located in legal subdivisions 4, 5, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16; seasons very short; 
20 per cent fruit land; fir, cedar, and ealees up to 30 inches, — fair timber value. 
Timber berths 501 and 502. 


Sec. 10.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land from 1,450 to 2,600 feet; some benches 
of agricultural value from 100 to 800 yards wide along Suicide creek, soil, sandy gra- 
velly loam, located in legal subdivisions 11 and 12; 15 per cent fruit land; fir and 
cedar up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. Timber berth 502. 


Sec. 11, SW. $ ann L. S. 1, 2, 11, 12.—Steep, rocky bench land from 2,600 to 1,500. 
feet; timber land; fir, cedar, and hemlock up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. 
Included in timber berth 502. 


Sec. 11, NE. 4 anv L. S. 7, 8, 18, 14—Rocky, precipitous upland slopes, from 2,200 
to 4,000 feet; timber land, scrubby fir and balsam, of little timber value. 


Secs. 12, 13, 14, 15, E. 3.—Rocky, precipitous upland slopes from 2,400 to 4,700 
feet; snowy peaks and areas of bare rock; timber land, scrubby balsam, fir and hem- 
lock of little value in ravines. 


Sec. 15, W. 4; Sec. 16; Sec. 17, E. $; SW. 4.—Steep, rocky slopes of bench land 
from 1,500 to 2,600 feet; too steep and rocky to be of agricultural value; small moun- 
tain lake in sec. 16 of 20 acres; timber land, scrubby fir, balsam and cedar of some 
timber value. Included in timber berth 505 (3). 


Seo. 17, NW. 4.—Rugged, rocky upland from 2,200 to 3,400 feet; timber land, 
scrubby fir and balsam of little value. 

Sec. 18.—Steep, rocky bench land sloping from 1,500 to 2,600 feet except legal 
subdivisions 14, 15 and 16, which are upland; no land of agricultural value; timber 
land, fir and cedar on bench land of fair timber value. Timber berth 505 (2). 


Secs. 19, 20, 22, 23, 24—Rocky, precipitous upland sloping from 2,200 to 4,700 
feet; snow Zeipned peaks and bare rocky slopes; poor timber land; scrubby balsam and 
fir in ravines, of little timber value. 


Sec. 21, 8. 3.—Steep, rocky bench land slopes from 1,600 to 2,600 feet, of no agri- 
cultural value; scrubby fir and balsam of some timber value. Included in timber berth 
502. 

Sec. 21, N. 3.—Precipitous rocky upland sloping from 2,200 to 4,000 feet; poor ° 


timber land, scrubby fir and balsam, of some timber value. Included in timber berth 
502. 
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Sec. 25.—Northern half is steep, rocky bench land slopes, from 1,000 to 2,500 feet, 
while south half is precipitous upland slopes from 2,300 to 3,500 feet; no soil of agri- 
cultural value; fir and cedar up to 40 inches, getting scrubby at high altitudes, of 
fair timber value. Included in timber berth 518. 


Sec. 26, SE. 4.—Steep, rocky upland sloping from 2,400 to 3,300 feet; poor tim: 
ber land, scrubby balsam and hemlock of little timber value. Included in timber berth 
518. 


Sec. 26, SW.. 4; NE. 4; NW. 4.—Rugged, rocky bench land sloping to north from 
900 to 2,600 feet; good timber land, cedar up to 40 inches, of good timber value, hem- 
lock and balsam under 15 inches. Included in timber berth 518. 


Src. 27.—Rugged, rocky, steep sloping bench land from 900 to 2,600 feet except 
legal subdivisions 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7, which are upland sloping from 3,600 to 2,400 feet; 
of no agricultural value; good timber land, cedar, hemlock and balsam up to 40 inches, 
of good timber value in ravines. Included in timber berth 518. 


Sec. 28; Src. 29, E. 4—Rugged, precipitous mountain slopes from 4,400 to 2,200 
feet ; snow-capped rocky ridge, with little soil on slopes; poor timber land, scrubby bal- 
sam, hemlock and cedar, with some timber value in ravines. Included in timber berth 
518. 

Sec. 29, W. 4; Sec. 30, E. 4; Src. 30, L. S. 6, 11, 14.—Very steep, rocky slopes from 
2,700 to 1,300 feet; of no value except as timber land, scrubby balsam, fir and cedar, of 
fair timber value in valleys. 

Src. 30, L.S. 3, 4, 5, 12, 13—Rugged, rocky upland sloping from 3,600 to 2,200 
feet; poor timber land, scrubby balsam of no timber value. 

Sec. 31.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land from 1,100 to 2,700 feet, except legal 
subdivisions 8, 9, 15 and 16, which are mountainous upland sloping from 2,400 to 3,500 
feet; timber land, scrubby fir, hemlock, cedar and balsam of little timber value except 
in bottom of ravine, where fairly good timber values in cedar and fir up to 36 inches 
are found. 

Sec. 82, SW. # and LS. 1, 2, 12, 18—Mountainous upland slopes from 
2,200 to 4,000 feet; rocky and of no value except as timber land; scrubby balsam, 
cedar and hemlock up to 18 inches, of little timber value. 

NE. 4 and LS. 7, 8, 11, 14—Rugged rocky bench land sloping steeply from 2,600 
to 1,500 feet; of no value except as timber land; balsam, hemlock and cedar up to 380 
inches; of fair timber value. Included in timber berth 518. 

Src. 33.—Rugged rocky bench land sloping from 2,500 to 800 feet; avalanche 
swept slopes, of no agricultural value; balsam, fir, cedar and hemlock of fair timber 
value at lower elevations. Timber berth 578. 

Src. 34, SW. 3 and LS. 1, 2, 7, 11, 12—Rugged rocky bench land sloping from 
2,400 to 500 feet; too steep and rocky to be of any value except as timber land; 
balsam, fir and cedar of good timber value. Included in timber berth 518. 

Src. 34, L.S. 8, 9.—Bench land from 500 to 800 feet above sea level along Statlu 
creek; 3 to 18 inches gravelly sand soil; 60 per cent fruit land; heavy undergrowth 
of devil’s club in old windfalls; fir, cedar and hemlock up to 40 inches, of good timber 
value. Timber berth 518. 

L.S. 10, 13, 14, 15, 16—Bench land sloping from 1,050 feet to 550 feet; very 
rocky, forming sides of canyon of Statlu creek; of very little value except as timber 
land; fir, hemlock and cedar up to 36 inches, of very fair timber value. Included in 
timber berth 518. , 

Src. 35, L.S. 1, 2, 3, 4—-Rocky bench land sloping from 1,400 to 1,700 feet ; 
slope too steep and rocky to be of value except as timber land: scrub balsam and hem- 
lock, few cedar of fair timber value. Timber berth 518. 

L.S. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16—Bench land from 450 to 800 feet along Statlu 
creek, 3 inches to 3 feet of gravelly sand loam soil, very rich in humus in some places 
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but containing stony patches on upper slopes; 70 per cent fruit land; fir, cedar and - 
hemlock up to 48 inches, of very good timber value. Timber berth 518. 

L.S. 18, 14, 15.—Very rocky bench land sloping from 900 to 1,500 feet; useless 
except as timber land; fir, hemlock and balsam up to 36 inches of good timber value. 
In timber berth 518. 


Sec. 36, L.S. 1, 2, 8, 4——Rocky bench land, steep slopes from 1,300 to 600 feet, 
no agricultural value; timber land, fir, cedar and hemlock up to 30 inches, of fair 
timber value. Timber berth 518. 

NE. 4, NW. i and L.S. 5, 6, 7, 8.—Bench land sloping to Statlu creek, from 1,050 
to 450 feet; rich alluvial soil along creek, consisting of gravelly loam; higher lands 
somewhat stony and cut up by ravines, of good agricultural value; from 75 per cent 
to 40 per cent fruit land; fir, cedar and hemlock up to 36 inches, of good timber value. 
In timber berth 518. . 


Tp. 5, R. 1, W. “th Mer. G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township contains the upper Chehalis River valley. In secs. 1, 2, 11, 12, 18 
and 14 are bench lands well suited for fruit growing, and along the Statlu creek in 
sees. 5, 7, and 8 are benches of fair value for fruit growing, but the remainder of the 
township consists of rugged steep slopes to the mountain ridge running nearly north 
and south through centre of the township and reaching the altitude of 4,500 feet above 
sea level in sec. 21. The forest growth varies from the fine fir and cedar up to 48 
inches in diameter along the Chehalis river to the scattered scrub on the uplands of 
the mountains, but generally the bench lands are covered with a luxuriant growth of 
merchantable timber, consisting of fir, cedar and hemlock. 

Src. 1.—Rolling bench land from 600 to 1,500 feet; Chehalis river flows through 
northeast + in 500 feet canyon; sandy soil, badly cut up by ravines; very fair agricul- 
tural value; 40 to 60 per cent fruit land, varying with altitude; balsam and fir up to 
36 inches, of good timber value. In timber berths 518 and 272 (2). 

Src. 2, L.S. 1, 8, 9, 16.—Rolling bench land from 1,500 to 2,000 feet; light sandy 
loam soil, rocky in places, of fair agricultural value, 25 per cent to 85 per cent fruit 
land; balsam and fir up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 518. 


SW. i anv L.S. 2, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15—Rolling bench land from 1,900 to 2,600 feet ; 
rocky, with very light sandy soil; of very poor agricultural value; balsam and fir up 
to 40 inches, of good timber value. In timber berth 518. 


L.S. 12, 18—Rocky upland ridge of mountain; from 2,200 to 2,900 feet, no agri- 
sultural value; scrubby fir and balsam, of little timber value. In timber berth 518. 


Src. 3.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land from 800 to 2,550 feet, except L.S. 16 
which is rocky upland from 2,440 to 3,000 feet; slopes too steep to be of agricultural 
value; hemlock, fir and cedar up to 80 inches, of fair timber value on lower slopes. In 
timber berth 518. 


Src. 4.—Bench land sloping very steeply to Statlu creek, from 2,500 to 840 feet; 
some benches along creek in legal subdivisions 11 and 12, of agricultural value; soil 3 
to 18 inches gravelly sand loam; 25 per cent fruit land; creek in deep canyon through 
legal subdivisions 1 and 7; slopes too steep and rocky to be of agricultural value; fir, 
hemlock, and balsam up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 518. 

Sec. 5.—Bench land with precipitous slope to Statlu creek, from 2,600 to 870 feet; 
only land of agricultural value is found in legal subdivisions 15 and 16 in alluvial 
benches along creek, with 3 inches to 18 inches gravelly loam; 30 per cent fruit land; 
seasons very late; heavy forest growth of value, hemlock, balsam, and fir up to 30 
inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 518. 

Src. 6, SE. 4.—Rocky upland, yery steep slopes from 2,400 to 3,500 feet, of no 
agricultural value; scrubby balsam and fir of little timber value. In timber berth 518. 
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SW. 4, NE. 4, NW. +.—Rugged steep bench land slopes from 2,600 to 1,100 feet; 
too rocky and steep to be of agricultural value; hemlock, cedar and balsam up to 18 
inches, of little timber value. North 4 in timber berth 518. 


SEc. 7, LS. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15—Bench land with a very steep rocky 
slope to Cline creek, from 2,600 to 940 feet, no agricultural value; cedar and fir up to 
80 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 518. 


LSE 8, 9, 16.—Bench land with some slopes of agricultural value, from 1,500 to 
900 feet; soil from 6 to 18 inches red sand; 385 per cent fruit land; seasons very late; 
fir, cedar and hemlock up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 518. 


L.S. 5, 12, 183.—Rocky upland slopes from 3,800 to 2,400 feet, no agricultural value; 
scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber value. In timber berth 518. 


Src. 8.—Bench land sloping to Statlu ereek with altitude from 2,000 to 850 feet; 
steep rocky slopes except benches along creek in legal subdivisions 2, 3, 5, 6 and 12, suit- 
able for agriculture; soil from 3 to 18 inches red, sandy loam; 35 per cent fruit land 
on south slopes, 25 per cent fruit land on north slopes; seasons three weeks later than 
on lower valley; hemlock, fir and cedar up to 30 inches, of very fair timber value. In 
timber berth 518. 


Src. 9, W. 4—Rugged bench land with steep slope from 2,400 to 1,200 feet; too 
rocky and steep to be of agricultural value; hemlock, fir and cedar up to 30 inches, of 
fair timber value. In timber berth 518. 


E. 4.—Rocky precipitous upland, from 2,200 to 3,500 feet; no agricultural 
value; serubby fir and jack pine, of little timber value. Northeast 4 in timber berth 518. 


Src. 10.—Rocky upland slopes from 2,450 to 3,900 feet; some land in southeast 4 
with 12 inches gravelly sand possible to cultivate, but of very poor value, remainder of 
section of no agricultural value; cedar up to 30 inches of some timber value, hemlock, 
fir and balsam under 18 inches. ‘Southeast 4 in timber berth 518. 


Src. 11, E. +.—Bench land sloping to east from 2,400 to 1,000 feet; loose rock with 
little soil on upper slopes, but soil becomes better and composed of 18 inches of gravelly 
loam on lower slopes along eastern boundary; fair agricultural value; 40 per cent fruit 
land; fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of very fair timber value. In timber berths 518, 
302 (1) and 272 (1). 

SW. 4+.—High bench land sloping from 2,880 to 2,200 feet; steep and rocky 
to the west and cut by many ravines; of little agricultural value; soil in patches, white 
sandy loam over loose rock; fir and cedar up to 30 inches, of little timber value, hem- 
lock and balsam under 18 inches, in thickets. 


NW. 3.—Rocky upland sloping from 3,600 to 2,200 feet, no agricultural 
value; scrubby balsam and fir, of little timber value. 


Src. 12.—Bench land sloping to Chehalis river, from 1,400 to 550 feet; rich soil of 
6 to 18 inches sandy loam; of good agricultural value throughout; from 60 per cent on 
highland, to 80 per cent on low land, fruit lands; very heavy growth of fir and cedar 
up to 40 inches, of very good timber value. In timber berths 272 (1) and 272 (2). 


Src. 13, §. 4.—Gently sloping bench land from 1,400 to 570 feet; rich soil from 6 
to 18 inches sand loam, somewhat stony at higher elevations; good agricultural value; 
from 40 per cent to 75 per cent fruit lands; cedar and fir up to 48 inches, of very good 
timber value. In timber berth 302 (1). 


N. 4.—Rocky bench land sloping from 1,500 to 800 feet; no agricultural 
value except in legal subdivision 12 where there is bench with 2 inches red sand soil; 
40 per cent fruit land; cedar and fir up to 40 inches, of very good timber value. In 
timber berth 302 (1). 

Src. 14, SE. +.—Bench land sloping from 1,200 to 600 feet, forming benches along 
Chehalis river; good agricultural value on lower levels; 50 per cent fruit land; heavy 


forest growth of fir, hemlock and cedar up to 36 inches, of very fair timber value. In 
timber berth 302 (1). 
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NE. 3.—Bench land sloping from 1,500 to 600 feet; benches of fair agri- 
cultural value on left bank of creek; soil white gravelly sand from 12 inches to 6 feet; 
35 per cent fruit land; on right bank the land rises rocky and steep and is of no agri- 
cultural value; hemlock, fir, balsam and cedar of fair timber value. In timber berth 
302 (1). . 

W. 4.—Steep mountainous country sloping from 3,260 to 2,000 feet; legal 
subdivisions 6 and 11 are bench land, while remainder is upland; too steep and rocky 
to be of agricultural value; dense thickets of hemlock up to 16 inches of poor timber 
value. Partly included in timber berth 302 (1). 

Secs. 15, 16.—Rocky upland slopes from 4,800 to 2,500 feet; no agricultural value; 
scrubby fir and balsam of no timber value. 

Secs. 17, 18.—Rocky bench land sloping to May and Statlu creeks; from 2,600 to 
900 feet above sea level; high rocky cliffs and bare rocky slopes in places, no agricul- 
tural value; fir and hemlock up to 36 inches on lower slopes. In timber berth 518. 

Src. 19, E. 4.—Very steep sloping bench land from 2,600 to 1,100 feet; no agricul- 
tural value; scrubby fir and hemlock up to 30 inches, of little timber value. Southeast 
1 included in timber berth 518. 

W. 4.—Very steep rocky upland slopes from 3,500 to 2,200 feet, no agricul- 
tural value; scrubby fir and hemlock, of little timber value. 

Src. 20.—Steep rocky bench land sloping from 2,600 to 1,300 feet; too precipitous 
to be of agricultural value; scrubby fir, hemlock and balsam, of little timber value. 

Secs. 21, 22.—Upland slopes from 4,500 to 2,400 feet; very rocky and mountainous; 
scattered scrubby balsam and jack pine, with poor grazing. 

Secs. 23, 24.—Bench land sloping from 2,600 feet to 600 feet down to Chehalis 
lake and river; too precipitous and rocky to be of agricultural value except some 60 
acres at foot of lake on left bank of river in sec. 23; soil 18 inches gravelly loam; 60 
per cent fruit land; scrubby fir and hemlock on higher elevations, some fir and cedar 
up to 40 inches along river. In timber berth 302 (1). 

Src. 25, EK. .—Upland sloping from 3,450 feet to 2,500 feet; very rocky and preci- 
pitous, forming top of mountain ridge, of no agricultural value; scrubby fir up to 18 
inches, of no timber value. 

W. 4.—Bench land, consisting of rocky precipitous slopes, from 2,500 feet to 600 
feet, no agricultural value; scattered scrubby fir and hemlock, of no timber value. 

Sec. 26.—Bench land around Chehalis lake, from 1,400 feet to 600 feet rocky and 
precipitous, no agricultural value; few cedar on west shore up to 24 inches, of poor 
timber value. In timber berth 519. 

Src. 27, E. $—Bench land sloping from 2,600 feet to 1,000 feet; rocky and use- 
less for agriculture; scrubby cedar of poor timber value in hemlock and fir scrub. In 
timber berth 519. 

Src. 27, W. 4; Sec. 28; Sec. 29, E. 3.—Rocky precipitous upland from 4,100 feet 
to 2,400 feet, no agricultural value; some fir, balsam, and cedar in ravines, of fair 
timber value, on ridges scrubby balsam and jack pine, with patches of poor grazing. 
Partly included in timber berth 519. 

Sec. 29, W. 3; Sxc. 30, E. 4; Src. 31; Src. 32, W. 3—Bench land sloping to May 
ereek, from 2,600 feet to 1,400 feet; rocky and precipitous slopes of no agricultural 
value; some veins of lgnite coal; scrubby hemlock and balsam on avalanche swept 
slopes, of little timber value. 

Src. 30, W. 4; Sec. 32, E. 4; Src. 33; Suc. 34, W. 4.—Rugged upland sloping from 
4,400 to 2,400 feet; rocky and useless for agriculture; scattered scrubby balsam and 
jack pine, with poor grazing in set. 33. 

Sec. 34, E. 4; Sos. 85, 36.—Rocky bench land and sloping from 2,800 feet to 600 
feet; too rocky and steep to be of use as fruit lands; scrubby cedar, hemlock and fir, 
of little timber value. Partly included in timber berth 519. 


# 
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Tp. 6, R. I, W. 7th Mer. G. 4. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


This township is exceedingly rugged and mountainous. The Alma Mountains in 
the northwestern sections attain an altitude of 7,000 feet with extensive snow fields, 
While precipitous, rocky ridges extend south and east throughout the township. The 
only land fit for agriculture or fruit growing is found in the Eagle Creek valley in 
secs. 24 and 25, and here the value is doubtful because of the late short season caused 
by its altitude and the proximity of snow capped peaks. 

The forest growth is scrubby and consists of fir, cedar, hemlock, and jack pine of 
little value except in the Eagle Creek valley, where some very fine fir up to 6 feet in 


- diameter are found. 


On the upper slopes poor grazing is found among scattered jack pine. 


Secs. 1, 2.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench iand to Chehalis lake, from 2,000 to 600 
feet; no agricultural value except 20 acres alluvial soil in L.S. 12 see. 1 at mouth of 
Skwellepil creek; 85 per cent fruit land; cedar, fir and hemlock up to 24 inches in 
diameter, of fair timber value. In timber berths 519 (1) and (2), and in 521 (5). 


Sec. 3, SH. +.—Very steep, rocky, sloping bench land from 2,800 to 1,200 feet 
above sea level; cut by deep ravines, of no agricultural value; scrubby fir, cedar and 
hemlock up to 24 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 519. 


Src. 3, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4; Secs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.—Upland slopes from 5,000 
to 2,400 feet above sea level; rocky and precipitous at lower elevations, with. gentler 
slope at higher elevations; no agricultural value; scrubby fir, balsam, and jack pine, 
seattered at higher elevations, with fair grazing, ro timber of value except few fir and 
cedar in northeast 4 of sec. 10 included in timber berth 519. 


Secs. 11, 12, 18.—Very steep, rocky slope to Skwellepil creek and Chehalis lake; 
bench land sloping from 2,600 to 600 feet; no value except as timber land, cedar, fir, 


‘and hemlock up to 24 inches of fair timber value. In timber berths 519 and 520. 


Secs. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 283; Sec. 27, S. 4; Secs. 28, 29, 30.—Very 
mountainous, rocky upland, from 7,000 to 2,400 feet above sea; great snow fields and 
bare rocky ridges with scrubby balsam, jack pine and fir below 5,000 feet; no land of 
agricultural value; greater part of secs. 18, 19, 20, 29 and 30 is worthless land; no 
timber of value; poor grazing on avalanche swept slopes. 


Src. 24.—Bench land with rocky, steep slope from 2,500 to 1,000 feet; only 
land suitable for agriculture is in L.S. 16 in benches along Eagle creek; soil from 6 to 
18 inches gravelly loam; 30 to 40 per cent fruit land; cedar up to 60 inches of very 
good timber value. In timber berth 302. 


Src. 25, 26; Src. 27, N. 4; Sec. 36.—Steep,, rugged bench land slopes from 2,700 
to 1,075 feet; too steep and rocky to be of agricultural value except legal subdivisions, 
1, 8, 9 and 16 in section 25, where there are benches of gravelly loam soil up to 18 inches 
in depth, but north of L.S. 8 snow is met with in valley rendering weather cold and 
seasons too late for fruit growing; in L.S. 1 and LS. 8, 35 per cent fruit land; the 
timber below 2,000 feet is very good, consisting of fir and cedar up to 60 inches in 
diameter, at higher elevations timber consists of balsam, hemlock and fir up to 36 


inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 520. 


Src. 35.—Steep, rocky upland, sloping from 2,200 to 3,500 feet; poor timber land; 
balsam, fir and hemlock up to 30 inches, of fair timber value. In timber berth 520. 


Tp. 3, R. 2, W. 7th Mer. 4. /. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


Fractional township due to differences in the 4th and 5th systems of survey. 
Fractional sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36 compose the township. Sections 31, 32 
and 33 are disposed of. The remaining sections lie on a range of mountains reach- 
ing from 400 to 3,000 feet and upwards above sea level. A narrow valley with steep 
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rocky and well timbered slopes runs across section 36, and this section with part of 
section 35 is included in T.B. 505 (1). No land of agricultural value except on west 
end of sectiun 34 where there are a few acres of land on fair gentle slopes suitable 
for fruit. Timber is generally of scrubby nature and not of much timber value except 
in valley lying in section 386. 


Tp. 4, R. 2, W. 7th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


The greater part of this township is covered by high rocky range of mountains 
rising to a height of over 4,000 feet above sea level, the summit of which lies in sees. 
2, 11, 14, 22, 27 and 35, with very steep, rough slopes falling to west. Snow patches 
are numerous along top of range. Secs. 30 and 31 are covered by a small, rocky moun- 
tain reaching 2,750 feet in height, the slopes on the west falling towards Stave lake, 
towards Cypress creek on the north, towards Lost Creek valley on the east and south. 
Lost creek valley through secs. 29 and 20 is very narrow, with steep, rocky slopes par- 
ticularly those to the east rising to the mountain. There is very little land con- 
sidered of agricultural value, the township being nearly all covered by these mountains. 
Lands considered of value are described in schedule of township below. The timber 
consists mainly of cedar, fir and hemlock with balsam on the higher parts. Maple and 
alder brush. On lower slopes and in valleys the timber is of considerable value and the 
better part is practically all taken by timber berths. On higher parts the timber 
becomes more scattered and scrubby, and is not of much value for that reason and on 
account of locality. Generally above 3,000 feet the timber is very scrubby and 
scattered. 

Sec. 4, NE. 4, BS. 1, LS. 2 E. 3, LS. 7 E. 3, LS. 8.—Generally steep, rocky 
slopes rising to east, broken by deep narrow valley of McConnell creek; some workable 
land adjoining the taken land; from 860 to 1,885 feet above sea level; soil, sandy clay 
boulders, humus; timber, fir, cedar and hemlock up to 24 inches, some large dry cedar, 
of some timber value; fair value as fruit land. 


Sec. 7, NE. 4.—On slope of high rock hill; from 415 to 1,500 feet above sea level; 
no land of agricultural value; some scattered fir and hemlock up to 24 inches diameter, 
not of much timber value. 


NW. 3.—Considerable low flat bench land on west and south of quarter, good agri- 
cultural land; rocky slopes rising to northeast in northeast part of quarter from 310 to 
700 feet above sea level; clay loam; timber, covered with fir and hemlock to 24 inches, 
old brulé, some large dry cedar, of some timber value; good value as fruit land. 


Sec. 8, NE. 4, L.S. 7, 8—Bench land, a considerable part good agricultural land : 
rough, rocky slope in northeast part, from 500 to 1,150 feet above sea level ;clay loam, 
humus; fir, cedar and hemlock up to 30 inches diameter, dry cedar to 6 feet, maple and 
alder brush, of some timber value; good value as fruit land. 


NW. #.—On rocky slope rising to northwest from 770 to 1,500 feet above sea’ 


level; a very few acres flat bench land in northeast part adjoining creek; sandy 
clay soil; scattered hemlock and fir on rock slope, fir, cedar and hemlock on flat, of 
some timber value; flat land, good value as fruit land. 


Sec. 9, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Flat bench land in legal subdivisions 4, 5 and 12; remain- 
der on steep, rocky slopes rising to northeast from 425 to 2,000 feet above sea level ; 
sandy clay soil; fir, cedar and hemlock to 36 inches diameter, some large dry cedar to 
6 feet diameter, of some timber value; flat land, good value as fruit land. 


Sec. 17, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Davis lake lies partially in each quarter; some flat bench 
land adjoining southeast of lake; steep slopes rise from west shore to high rocky hill 
and from north and east to range of mountains from 525 to 2,050 feet above sea level; 
sandyloa m and humus on flat land; scattered fir, hemlock and some cedar on slopes, 
well covered on flat land, of some timber value; flat land, good value as fruit land. 


Src. 18, NE. 3.—Some flat bench land near Lost Creek in north part of quarter; 
towards east the valley becomes narrow, with rocky slopes to each side; southeast part 
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of quarter on steep rock slopes rising to rock hill; from 320 to 1,000 feet above sea 
level; sandy loam soil, humus; cedar, fir, hemlock up to 20 inches diameter, not of 
much timber value; good value as fruit land. 


NW. i.—Flat bench land for greater part, rocky slopes in southeast corner, from 
260 to 450 feet above sea level, sandy loam soil, vegetable mould; cedar, fir and hem- 
lock up to 3 feet diameter, some large dry cedar, of fair timber value, maple and 
alder brush; good value as fruit land. Part in timber berth 33 (1). 

SW. 3.—Flat bench land for about half of quarter on north and west; remainder 
on rock slopes rising to east to high rock hill; from 260 to 700 feet above sea level; 
sandy clay soil; humus; cedar, fir and hemlock; some good timber to 4 feet diameter ; 
good fruit land value on flat land. 


Suc. 19, NW. +.—Low flat bench land and land on gentle slopes; slopes to north 
and east steep and rocky; from 300 to 1,200 feet above sea level; sandy clay 
soil, stony on slopes; hemlock to 20 inches diameter, some fir and cedar up to 24 
inches, of some timber value; good value as fruit land. 


SE. i—Small area of flat bench land on southwest quarter in vicinity of Lost 
ereek; rock slopes rising to north on rest of quarter; from 320 to 800 feet above sea 
level; sandy clay soil; humus; hemlock and some fir and cedar up to 4 feet diameter, 
of fair timber value; good value in part as fruit land. Partially in timber 
berth 33 (1). 


SW. 4.—Flat bench land; some swampy land near Lost Creek; all land suited 
for cultivation; from 265 to 600 feet above sea level; sandy clay loam; well covered 
with fir, cedar and hemlock to 4 feet diameter, of good timber value; good value as 
fruit land. Partially included in timber berth 38 (1). 


Suc. 32, NE. 4; Src. 38, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land with steep slopes to south and 
east; from 1,400 to 2,000 feet above sea level; considerable part of northwest quarter 
of section 33 and small area to northeast part of northeast quarter of section 32 
considered of possible value for agriculture; sandy soil, gravel, rock not far from 
surface; well covered with fir, hemlock and cedar up to 24 inches, average 15 inches, 
of some timber value; fair value as farm land. Included in timber berth 309 (1). - 


Tp.5,.R. 2 W. ith Mer. A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Nearly all of this township is high mountainous country, rough and broken hills 
attaining the height of 4,000 feet and over through a considerable part of the township. 
Tn sec. 14 a mountain rises to a height of 4,600 feet above sea level. This mountain 
range runs in a northerly direction through the township leaving the higher parts in 
secs. 2, 11, 14, 22, 27 and 34, with another range running south easterly through secs. 
34 and 35. Another smaller mountain reaching to a height of 3,750 feet runs through 
secs. 19, 20, 29 and 28. 

This leaves very little land suitable for cultivation; a few acres lie at the mouth 
of Cypress lake in sec. 7, and a considerable acreage lies in the vicinity of Cypress 
lake in secs. 4, 5, 8, 9 and 17. In secs. 31, 32 and 33 there is considerable flat land in 
the vicinity of Upper Stave river. The slopes through the township are generally steep 
and always rocky. 

The timber consists generally of cedar, fir and hemlock with balsam on higher 
parts. In the valleys there is considerable timber of value. On the mountains the tim- 
ber is scattered and of a scrubby nature, and not of much value. 


Src. 4; Sec. 5, SE. 3; NE. 4—Cypress lake les towards the middle of west side of 
sec. 4 and is surrounded by rolling bench land from 1,340 feet above sea level and up- 
wards; considerable part suitable for cultivation, but not considered of value for fruit, 
due to proximity to snow clad mountains which lie to the east; sandy loam soil, gravel, 
with rock not far from surface in most places; well covered with fir, cedar and hemlock 
up to 30 inches diameter, of fair timber value; this bench land covers all of the west 
half of section 4 and partially the legal subdivisions 2, 7, 10 and 15 in section 4 and 
nearly all the east half of section 5. 
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Sec. 5, NW. 4; SW. 43 Sec. 6.—Rough, rocky bench land rising on steep slopes in 
southerly direction towards mountain from 300 to 2,500 feet and over above sea level; 
of no agricultural value; timber, cedar, fir and hemlock, generally small up to 24 inches 
diameter, good timber in north part up to 40 inches diameter, of considerable timber 
value. North half of sec. 6 in timber berth 309 (2). 


Sec. 7, NE. 4; NW. 4, (Frac.).—Rough, rocky bench land rising on very steep 
slopes in a northeasterly direction from Stave lake and the Cypress Creek valley; no 


land of agricultural value; timber generally scattered and scrubby, some fair timber to 


south and west, cedar, fir and hemlock up to 30 inches diameter. 


SE. 4.—Narrow valley of Cypress creek, with steep slopes rising to north and 
south; from 325 to 1,000 feet and upwards above sea level; 150 feet falls on creek in 
northeast part of quarter; no land considered of agricultural value; well covered with 
cedar, fir and hemlock up to 30 inches, of considerable timber value. Included in 
timber berth 309 (2). 


SW. 4.—A few acres of rolling bench land in southwest part near Cypress creek: 
remainder of quarter on steep, rocky slopes; from 250 to 1,000 feet above sea level; land 
near creek of fair value as fruit land; sandy loam soil, very stony; cedar, fir and hem- 
lock up to 30 inches, of considerable timber value. Included in timber berth 309 (2). 


Sec. 8, NW. 4; SW. 4.—Rough, hilly bench land and steep slopes, from 500 to 
1,200 feet and upwards above sea level; broken by deep valleys of Cypress creek and 
branch; very steep, rocky slopes to northwest of creek; a few acres of level rolling 
bench land lying to east part between the creek valleys at an elevation of 1,200 feet, 
partially suitable for cultivation; sandy loam soil, stony, rock not far from surface; 
well covered with timber up to 30 inches diameter. Included in timber berth 309. 


Sec. 8, NE. 4; SE. 4; Sec. 9, NW. 4; SW. 4.—Rolling bench land, similar to that 


in secs. 4 and 5 around Cypress lake, covers all of east half of sec. 8, a good part of 
northwest quarter and the greater part of southwest quarter of sec. 9; steep slopes to 


east of this land rising to high mountains, from 1,200 feet upwards above sea level. 


Included in timber berth 309. 


Sec. 17, SE. 4—Rolling bench land to southeast of creek running through quarter ; 
steep, rocky slopes to northwest of creek, and rough and hilly to north and east of quar- 
ter section; land similar to that in vicinity of Cypress lake, of doubtful agricultural 
value. Included in timber berth 309. 


Sec. 18, (Frac.); Sec. 19, (Frac.); Sec. 30, (Frac.).—Very steep, rocky slopes 
rising from shore of Stave lake to a height of 3,750 feet above sea level; no agricultural 
land; lower slopes in secs. 19 and 30 fairly well covered with cedar and fir up to 30 
inches diameter, of fair timber value. Part included in timber berth 361. 


Sec. 31, NE. 4 (Frac.), NW. 4 (Frac.).—Flat land lying at mouth of Upper Stave 
and Clearwater creek; alluvial soil and sandy soil; well covered with timber, cedar, 
hemlock, spruce, and some fir and alder up to 3 feet diameter, generally small, of some 
timber value; good value as fruit land; part to east of river included in timber berth 
361. 


Sec. 82.—All of northwest quarter and the greater part of northeast quarter, also 
_ a few acres in southwest quarter, flat land; remainder of section on steep slopes rising 
to southeast to mountain; flat land good agricultural land; alluvial soil, sandy; cedar, 
hemlock, spruce and some fir and alder up to 3 feet diameter, of. some timber value; 
good value as fruit land. Part in timber berths 361 and 506. 


Sec. 38, NW. 4.—A few acres of good flat land in northwest corner ; remainder 
in steep slopes rising to mountains; alluvial soil and sandy loam; cedar, fir and hemlock 
timber up to 3 feet diameter, fair timber value; good value as fruit land on flat land. 
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Tp. 6, R. 2, W. 7th Mer. 4. /. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Stave river runs through secs. 17, 8, 4 and 5 of this township. There is consider- 
able flat land and rolling bench land in valley, running back to foot of steep mountain 
slopes. The slopes on the east rise to mountain, with an estimated height of 7,000 
feet above sea level. Those to the west which rise directly from bank of river in secs. 
8 and 17 run back to bare rock mountain, which attains a height of 5,500 feet above 
sea level. To the north part of sec. 17 and lying between.the east branch of Stave 
river, steep rock slopes rise to a mountain, reaching to a height of 4,450 feet. 

This valley is well covered with timber, and the slopes to the east are covered with 
a good growth. The slopes to the west have been burnt over and are practically bare 
rock; a few standing dry trees and much windfall. Those to the north in section are 
very rocky and the timber is very scattered. 

The lands considered of value are taken in detail below. 


Src. 4, NW. 4, SW. 3.—Stave river runs through half section near west boundary; 
considerable flat land along river, all flat to west; slopes run close to river on east side, 
in one place from 270 to 700 feet and upwards above sea level; more than half suitable 
for cultivation; sandy loam soil, humus; well covered with timber, cedar and hemlock 
with a few fir up to 36 inches diameter, average 20 inches, fair timber value, slopes 
well timbered; good value as fruit land. Included partially in timber berth 506. 


Src. 5.—All flat bench land except for small area in northwest corner on steep 
rock slope from 260 to 400 feet above sea level; alluvial soil, sandy; part swampy land; 
Stave river runs through south half; cedar and hemlock, some spruce and fir up to 24 
inches, of some timber value; good value as fruit land. Last half in timber berth 506; 
part of west half in timber berths 146 and 361. . 


Sec. 6, NE. i, SE. 4, SW. 3.—Greater part flat bench land along Stave River 
valley; Clearwater creek runs through southwest quarter; southeast corner of northeast 
quarter, nearly all southeast quarter and about half of southwest, flat land, remainder 
on steep bare rock slopes rising to high mountain; alluvial soil, sandy; part swampy; 
cedar and hemlock timber, some spruce to 24 inches diameter, of some timber value; 
good value as fruit land. Partially in timber berth 146. 


Src. 8, East of Stave River.—All flat land, slightly rolling to northeast, from 
980 to 360 feet above sea level; soil alluvial in part, sandy loam, some gravel to east; 
well covered with cedar and hemlock, some fir to east, part brulé in northwest part, 
of good timber value, good value as fruit land. In timber berth 506. 


West or Stave river.—All of northwest quarter and greater part of southwest 
quarter of rough, bare rock slopes rising to west to mountains; some flat land in south- 
east corner of the southwest quarter and the greater part of the southeast quarter flat 
land; from 280 to 750 feet and upwards above sea level; alluvial soil, partly swampy; 
covered with cedar, hemlock, some spruce and fir up to 24 inches diameter, of some 
timber value, brulé on rock slopes, no timber of value; southeast quarter included in 
timber berth 506. Good value as fruit land. 


Src. 9, NW. 4, SW. 4.—A few acres more than half of these quarters along the 
west is flat and rolling bench land, some on gentle slopes rising to east; along the 
east boundary steep slopes rising to high mountains from 270 to 500 feet above sea 
and upwards; sandy loam soil, eravel; fairly well covered with timber, cedar, hemlock, 
some fir and spruce up to 6 feet diameter, average 20 inches, good timber value; good 
value as fruit land. In timber berth 506. 


Src. 16, NE. 4, NW. 4.—The east branch of Stave River valley with a strip of 
flat land on each side running back to foot of steep slopes, small area in northeast 
quarter and a good part of the northwest quarter, sandy soil, gravel; well timbered 
with cedar and hemlock up to 6 feet diameter, average 20 inches of timber value, some 
brulé; fair value as fruit land. Partially included in timber berth 506. 
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Src. 17, NW. 4.—Small area flat land in southwest corner near Stave river; rest | 
of quarter on steep bare rock slopes; from 340 feet and upwards above sea level; sandy 
soil and gravel; fairly well timbered on flat land; some value as fruit land. 


S... 4, SW. 4—Greater part of half section flat bench land; steep, rocky slopes 
along north boundary and also to the west of Stave river rising directly from river 
bank; from 325 feet and upwards above sea level; sandy soil; gravel; well timbered 
with cedar, hemlock and some spruce, part brulé, large standing dry trees, of fair 
timber value; good value as fruit land. In timber berth 506. 


Tp. 3, R. 3, W. 7th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Narrow strip of land six miles long and about twelve chains wide due to differ- 
ences in the 4th and 5th systems in survey make this township. Stave river passes 
through township near west boundary of sec. 34. To the east of Stave river the 
slopes of a small mountain rise directly from bank, reaching a summit in sec. 35 
and falling to east towards Hatzic prairie in rocky hilly slope. No land lying to the 
east of Stave river considered of agricultural value. This portion is fairly well 
covered with timber consisting of cedar, fir, hemlock, maple and alder brush of 15 
inches average size. To the west of Stave river a few acres of flat land le in north- 
east quarter of sec. 33. <A rocky hill to the west of this flat land and steep moun- 
tain slopes rising from a narrow valley in west part of sec. 83 to a height of 2,500 
feet above sea level and upwards. The part to the west of Stave river is well: timbered 
with cedar, fir, hemlock and brush, slopes to the west part being well covered with 
timber. 


Sec. 33, NE. 4.—Area of flat land to west of Stave river running back to foot of 
rocky hill near west boundary of quarter, from 240 to 585 feet above sea level; rich 
sandy loam soil; cedar, fir and hemlock timber up to 60 inches diameter, best cedar 
logged off; good value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 106. 


Tp. 4,R.3, W. 7th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


Stave lake and Stave river lying along east side of township and Lillooet lake run- 
ning across the northeast corner with a high mountain lying between, the highest point 
of which lies in sec. 21 reaching to 4,100 feet above sea level. This mountain covers the 
greater part of the township between the two lakes, secs. 5, 6, 7 and 8, greater part of 
16, secs. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 29 and 30 are all covered by this mountain, and the 
slopes of the mountain, with the higher parts lying in secs. 19, 20 and 21, leaving no 
land of agricultural value. To the east of Stave river and along east of Stave lake 
there is considerable good flat land running into rock hills and slopes to the south part 
of township. Along the west of Stave river there is a fair amount of flat land running 
back to the foot of steep slopes. The lower mountain slopes and flat lands are well tim- 
bered with cedar, fir and hemlock. On the higher slopes the timber becomes scattered 
and scrubby. 

Sec. 1, NW. 4; SW. 4; Sec. 2, NE. 4; SE. 4; SW. 4; Sec. 3, SE. 4.—Rough, rocky 
hills rising in a southerly direction, from 535 to 2,000 feet above sea level; no land con- 
sidered of agricultural value; timber consists generally of small fir, cedar and hemlock, 
maple and alder brush averaging 10 inches diameter, not of much timber value, better 
on the west slopes to Stave river. Southwest + sec. 3 in timber berth 268. 


Src. 2, NW. 4.—Steep, rocky slopes rising to southwest, from 335 to 1,510 feet 
above sea level; small strip of land along north and suitable for cultivation; soil, sandy 
clay, gravel; hemlock from 6 to 20 inches, some cedar and fir, maple and alder brush, 
of some timber value; fair value as fruit land. 


Src. 8, NE. ¢; NW. 4; SW. 4.—Narrow strip of flat land along north and north- 


east quarter and along east of Stave river; steep slopes rise to the east from river bank 
in south part; from 240 feet and upwards; all flat land to west of Stave river: so, li 
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rich sandy clay loam; well timbered with cedar and hemlock and some fir up to 6 feet, 


partially logged, of timber value; good value as fruit land, particularly to west of river. 
Tn timber berth 268. 


Src. 4, NE. +; SE. 4.—Narrow strip of flat bench land along east side; rest of quar- 
ter covered by rock hill from 240 to 900 feet above sea level; good agricultural land on 
flat part; rich, sandy, clay loam, humus; well timbered with cedar aand hemlock, and 
some fir up to 4 feet diameter, small on rock hill, of some timber value; good value as 
iruit land on flat part. In timber berth 268. 


NW. 3.—Steep, rocky slopes rising to east and west from small lake which lies 
partly in northwest 4; small area of rolling bench land to north of lake, of good agri- 
cultural value, from 280 to 900 feet above sea level; sandy loam soil, some gravel; 
heavily timbered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 60 inches diameter, of good timber 
value; fair value in part as fruit land. Included in timber berth 106. 


Src. 9, NE. +; SE. +.—Flat bench land covering « good part of each quarter; rocky 
hill lying at centre of section; from 255 to 680 feet above sea level; soil, sandy clay 
loam, some gravel; heavily timbered with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 60 inches, good 
part of timber cut; good value as fruit land. Partly in timber berths 33 and 106. 


NW. 4; SW. 4.—Rocky hill in centre part of section running from the north, steep 
mountain slopes on west; part with small area of rolling bench land suitable for culti- 
vation lying between; from 340 to 780 feet and upwards above sea level; sandy clay 
loam, some gravel; well timbered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 60 inches, of good 
-timber value. Partly included in timber berths 106 and 33. 


Src. 10.—All flat land except for small part on steep slopes in northwest corner; 
from 245 to 500 feet above sea level; all good agricultural land; sandy loam soil; well 
timbered with cedar and hemlock to 4 feet diameter, and some large cedar in places up 
to 72 inches diameter, good timber value; good value as fruit land. Part east of river 
in timber berth 216; small strip to north in timber berth 33. 


Src. 11, SE. +; Sec. 12, SW. }.—About half of each quarter on north flat bench 
land; remainder rough, rocky hills from 335 to 670 feet above sea level; soil, sandy clay 
loam and gravel; well covered with cedar, hemlock and some fir up to 24 inches, gen- 
erally small, some large dry cedar, of some timber value; fair value as fruit land. 

Src. 11, NE. 4, NW. 3, SW. 4; Sec. 12, NW. 4; Sec. 18, 14, sourH OF STAVE RIVER; 
Src. 15, EAST or STave RIvER; Sec. 24, (FRrac.).—Low level bench land, slightly rolling, 
a few small rock knolls, all good agricultural land; from 245 to 535 feet above sea level; 
soil, some gravel in places; well timbered with cedar and hemlock, some fir, maple and 
alder brush up to 30 inches diameter, logged to some extent; included partly in timber 
berths 216, 33 and 185. Good value as fruit land. 


Sro. 15, NE. 4, SE. +.—Narrow strip of flat land along east and south, very narrow 
at centre, widening to north and south; steep rocky slopes to west from 245 to 775 feet 
above sea level; sandy clay soil; well timbered on flat land and slopes with cedar, hem- 
lock, and fir up to 4 feet diameter, good timber value; fair value as fruit land 
Included in timber berth 33. 


SW. 3.—Very small area of flat land to southeast part of quarter; remainder on 
steep rocky mountain slope rising to northwest; from 260 to 810 feet and upwards 
above sea level; sandy clay soil, some stones; well timbered slopes. Included in timber 
berth 33. 

NW. }.—On steep mountain slope from 325 to 1,000 feet and upwards above sea 
level; no agricultural land; well timbered slopes. In timber berth 33. 

Src. 16, SE. 4+.—Greater part of quarter on steep mountain slopes, of no agricul- 
tural value; from 460 to 680 feet and upwards above sea level; a small area of workable 
land to south of quarter along valley of small creek, of fair value as fruit land; sandy 
clay soil; well timbered slopes, cedar, fir and hemlock to 4 feet diameter. Tneluded in 
timber berth 33. 
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Src. 22, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Small lake lying partly in northeast and north- 


west quarters, with steep slopes rising to north, east and west; no land considered of 
agricultural value; from 775 to 970 feet and upwards above sea level; well timbered 
with cedar, hemlock and some fir, maple and alder brush, up to 7 feet diameter in 
places, good timber value. In timber berth 33. 


SE. 4—Small area of rolling land to southeast part of agricultural value; | 


remainder on rough steep slopes rising to east and west from creek through quarter, 
from 265 to 945 feet; covered with cedar, fir and hemlock in places up to 7 feet dia- 
meter; average 3 feet, some cedar logged, good timber value; of some value as fruit 
land; sandy loam soil, humus. Included in timber berth 33. 


Sec. 23 (Frac.).—Covered by rocky hill from 250 to 1,330 feet above sea level; no 
land of value; well timbered with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, good 
timber value. Included in timber berth 33. 


Sec. 25 (Frac.).—Rolling bench land and flat land to south and west parts, of 
agricultural value; to north and east steep slopes rising to mountain from 250 to 1,500 
feet above sea level; sandy soil, gravel; fairly well covered with cedar and hemlock, 
and some fir up to thirty inches diameter, of fair timber value; land of good value as 
fruit land. Included in timber berth 185. 


Sec. 26 (Frac.).—Steep slopes rising to west from lake shore; from 2,500 to 1,000 
feet above sea level; no land considered of agricultural value; slopes well timbered 
with cedar, fir and hemlock. Included in timber berths 150 and 346. 

Sec. 80.—Steep rocky slopes rising from Lillooet lake to mountain from 495 to 
2,500 feet and over above sea level; no agricultural land; fairly well timbered slopes. 
Partially included in timber berth 533. 


Sec. 31, Frac. to West or Lirtoorr Laxe.—Small area of land in gentle slopes 
along shore of lake; very steep, rough, rocky slopes to north rising to mountains over 
4,000 feet above sea level; sandy soil, very rocky; well covered with timber on lower 
slopes, cedar, fir and hemlock up to 6 feet; part of poor value as fruit land. Included 
in timber berth Z. 


Sec. 31, Frac. East or Lintoorr Lake.—Rolling bench land, rocky in places, par- 
tially suitable for cultivation; from 495 to 940 feet above sea; sandy soil; thinly 
covered with fir, hemlock and cedar up to 30 inches, of fair value as fruit land. In 
timber berth 33. 


Sec. 32, Frac. ro East or Littoorr Laxe.—Rolling bench land and gentle slopes, 
hilly in part, some rock showing in places; from steep rocky slopes to southeast part 
from 495 to 1,000 feet and upwards above sea; greater part considered of value as fruit 
land; sandy soil, stony; fairly well covered with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 36 inches, 
average 20 inches of some timber value; poor value as fruit land. Included in timber 


berth Y. : 


SEc. 33.—Rolling bench land over about half of section to the north. steep rocky 
slopes to the south rising to mountains; from 720 to 1,500 feet and upwards above sea 
level; partially suitable for cultivation; sandy soil, stony; thinly covered with fir, cedar 
and hemlock up to 36 inches, average 20 inches, of some timber value; poor value as 
fruit land. Partially included in timber berth Y. 


Sec. 34, NW. 4.—Small area rolling bench land in northwest part; rough rocky 
slopes rising to the south from 940 feet and upwards above sea level; partially suitable 
for cultivation; sandy soil, humus, stony; thinly covered with fir, cedar and hemlock to 
36 inches, average 24 inches, fair timber value; poor value as fruit land. 


Sec. 34, NE. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4; Szc. 35, Frac. west or Stave LAKE.—Steep slopes- 


rising from Stave lake to rough rocky bench land, from 250 to 1,500 feet and upwards 
above sea level; no land considered of agricultural value; fairly well covered with tim- 
ber of good size. Partially included in timber berth 346. 
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Sec. 36, Frac. EAST OF STAVE LAKE.—Rough rock slopes rising to east from shore of 
lake; no land of value; timber scattered for most part, some fir, cedar and hemlock to 
24 inches of some timber value in places. Partially in timber berths 309 and 185. 


A. Inghthall, D.L.S., 1910—This district can be reached by wagon from Mission 
City, running northeasterly through Hatzic Prairie and as far north as Stave lake. 
Along the creeks and in some places for a considerable distance on either side, the land 
is flat and formed by an alluvial deposit which apparently would make very good land 
for farming or fruit growing but, unfortunately, the raising of the lake-level by the 
Stave River Power company will flood all this land. There is a limited quantity of land 
low enough to be suitable for farming yet high enough to escape being flooded. It is a 
sandy loam and, judging from the gardens of some settlers, is not of very good quality. 
The rest of the country is high, rocky and unsuitable to agricultuture. The land is all 
heavily timbered, but most of the large timber has been taken off, only second-growth 
remaining. Along the northern boundary of section 2 there is a strip of good timber 
consisting of fir up to 4 feet and cedar up to 6 feet in diameter, but it is not in sufficient 
quantity to make profitable logging. There is no hay in this district. Fresh water is 
abundant in the portion surveyed. Two large creeks cross the southeastern corner of 
the township. They are Cardinal creek and McConnell or Cascade creek. There are 
also numerous small streamlets. The two creeks named average a chain to a chain and 
a half in width. The currents are sluggish, as the land is flat, but the banks are high 
enough to prevent flooding of the land. When the level of the lake is raised, however, 
both creeks will overflow. There are no water-powers to be developed on these streams. 
The climate appears to be very mild. There is snow in winter, but no intense cold. The 
first frost occurred about the end of August in 1910. Wood for fuel is very plentiful, 
~ but no coal nor lignite exists. There are no stone-quarries and the rock is a hard 
granite, unsuitable for building use. No minerals of value were found. Bears, deer 
and beavers are fairly numerous, especially beavers, as their work is seen on any 
stream of sufficient size. 


Tp. 5, R. 3, W. 7th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


Snowy mountain reaching to a height of 6,960 feet above sea level and having its 
summit in sec. 33 covers the northern part of this township. Steep slopes to the east 
falling to Stave lake and steep slopes to the west falling to Gold creek, which runs 
across sec. 31 of township. A range of mountains reaching over 4,000 feet runs in a 
southerly direction from Snowy mountain, with the higher parts in secs. 29, 20, 17 
and 8, and covers the west part of township. Between the Lillooet and Stave lakes lies 
a range of hills reaching to a height of 2,020 feet and generally above 1,500 feet in 
height. This leaves very little land suitable for cultivation, as the greater part of town- 
ship is high mountainous country. The parts considered of agricultural value are 
described in detail below. 


Snowy mountain is covered with large fields of perpetual snow and glaciers, and 
many snow patches show on the mountains along west of township. In south part of 
sec. 35 in a deep narrow valley lies a great bed of snow, the lower edge of. which is 
only about 800 feet above Stave lake. 

The timber over the higher parts is generally very scattered and scrubby, while on 
lower parts there is a good growth of timber, most of which is included in timber berths. 


Src. 1, Frac. rast or STavE LAKE—Steep, rocky slopes for most part rising from 
shore of lake; small area of workable land at north end, mouth of Cypress creek; sandy 
soil, very stony; fairly well covered with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 30 inches diame- 
ter, of some timber value; of some value for fruit. 


Src. 2, (Frac.).—Steep rocky slopes rising to west to ridge between lakes; from 
250 to 1,400 feet above sea level; no land of agricultural value; thinly covered with fir, 
cedar and hemlock up to 24 inches, of some timber value. 
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Sec. 8, NE. 3.—Rolling bench land on summit of ridge between lakes, steep slope 
to each side, partially suitable for cultivation; from 1,290 to 1,625 feet above sea level; 
small lake of 10 acres in quarter; sandy soil, some rock and stones; thinly covered with 
fir, hemlock and cedar up to 3 feet diameter, fair timber value, poor value as fruit land. 

NW. i, (FRAC.).—Steep slopes from Lillooet lake rising to rolling bench land in 
southwest part, from 500 to 1,515 feet above sea level; partially suitable for cultiva- 
tion; sandy loam soil, some rock and stones, humus; thinly covered with fir, hemlock 
and cedar with a few pine up to 8 feet diameter, of fair timber value; poor value as 
fruit land. Partially included in Timber Berth Y. 


SE. 4+.—Steep rocky slopes rising from Stave lake to rolling bench land in north- 
west part, from 250 to 1,625 feet above sea level; partially suitable for cultivation; 
sandy loam soil, some rock and stones, humus; thinly covered with fir, cedar and hem- 
lock up to 3 feet diameter, of fair timber ty poor value as fruit land. 


SW. 4.—Rolling bench land with steep slopes falling to northwest and southeast 
on summit of ridge between the two lakes, from 960 to 1,510 feet above sea level; 
partially suitable for cultivation, sandy loam soil, some rock and stones, humus; 
thinly covered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 3 feet diameter, some timber value; 
poor value as fruit land. 

Sec. 4, Frac. rast or LItLoorr LAKE.—Rolling bench land on slopes rising back 
from Lillooet lake; steep and rocky in north part; partially suitable for cultivation; 
sandy soil, rocky in part, humus; fairly well covered with cedar, fir, and hemlock up 
to 30 inches diameter, fair timber value; poor value as fruit land. Partially included 
in timber berth Y. 


SEc. 4, (FRAC.); Sec. 5, (FRAc.); SEC. 9, (FRAC.).—Very steep rough rock slopes 
rising to west from Lillooet lake towards mountains, from 500 to 3,000 feet and over 
above sea level; no agricultural value; timber scattered, some fair timber in places. 
Included in timber berth Z. 


Sec. 10, (Frac.); Sec. 11, (Frac.).—Narrow ridge between Stave lake and Lill- 
ooet lake; from 250 to 1,430 feet above sea; steep slopes from either lake; small area 
of rolling bench land on summit in southeast of section 10, of some value; sandy soil, 
stony; fir, cedar and hemlock up to 24 inches, of some timber value; very poor value 
as fruit land. Partially included in timber berth Y. 


Sec. 12, SE. + (FRrac.).—Small piece of land lying at mouth of Cypress creek on 
gentle slopes, very stony, of fair value as agricultural land; sandy soil, humus; well 
covered with cedar and hemlock, some fir to 4 feet diameter, sesaely, small, Ae some 
timber value; fair value as fruit land. 


Sec. 14, (Frac.).—High rock hill on ridge between lakes from 250 to 2,020 feet 
above sea level; rock bluff on Stave lake; small area of land in northwest quarter on 
valley of creek running into Lillooet lake; rich sandy loam and humus in valley; well 
covered with timber on west slopes; fair value as fruit land. Partially included in 
timber berth Y. 


Sec. 15, NE. 4, SE. 4, (Frac.).—Considerable area of flat land and gently rolling 
bench land at north end of Lillooet lake near mouth of Cory creek; very steep slopes 
to west from edge of flat land; from 500 to 910 feet and upwards above sea level; 
alluvial soil in part and sandy loam; some small pieces of swampy land; well cov- 
ered with cedar, fir and hemlock to 4 feet diameter, average 20 inches, of good timber 
value. Included in timber berth Y. 


Sec. 22, SE. +.—Part gently rolling bench land at mouth of Cory creek covers the 
southeast corner of this quarter northwest part on steep slopes rising to Snowy Moun- 
tain from 720 feet and upwards above sea level; soil, sandy loam and gravel, humus; 
well covered with cedar and hemlock, some fir to 3 feet diameter, average 20 inches, 
of some timber value; good value as fruit land on lower parts. Included partially in 
timber berth Y. 
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Src. 23.—Considerable land along small valley of pass between the two lakes run- 
ning from southwest corner in a northeast direction, summit near centre of section; 
from 250 to 1,100 feet on valley bottom, partially suitable for cultivation; steep slopes 
to each side of this valley; sandy clay soil, gravelly, humus; fairly well covered with 
fir and cedar, brushy, up to 36 inches diameter, average 20 inches, of timber value; 
poor value as fruit land. Included in timber berth Y. 


Src. 25, NW. 4 (Frac.); Src. 36, SW. 4 (Frac.).—Small area of rolling bench 
land at mouth of “ Glacier” creek; very deep narrow valley with snow bed about a 
mile from Stave lake; partially suitable for cultivation at mouth of creek; light sandy 
soil. very rocky to west part, humus; thinly covered with cedar, fir and hemlock to 24 
inches, of some timnber value; poor value as fruit land. In timber berths 98 and 362. 

Src. 36, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Low flat land along valley of Clearwater in north part of 
section, about half of northeast quarter; narrow strip at north end in northwest 
quarter; rocky slopes to the south from 250 to 300 feet and upwards above sea level; 
alluvial soil and rich sandy loam, some gravel, swampy in part; fairly well covered 
with fir, hemlock and some cedar up to 3 feet diameter, timber scattered on slopes; good 
value as farm and fruit land. In timber berth 98. 


Tp. 6, R. 3, W. 7th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


This is a fractional township bounded on north boundary by north limit of rail- 
way belt. Range of snow-capped mountains running in a northerly direction from 
Snowy Mountain, with slopes falling to east of Clearwater creek and to west towards 
Gold Creek valley. The valley of Gold Creek is ver) narrow in this township and at 
an elevation of 1,500 feet above sea level at bottom of valley. 

The timber in this township is generally scrubby, very scattered on mountains; 
some fair timber in the valleys; the timber consists of cedar, fir and hemlock, maple 
and alder brush. 


Src. 1, NE. 3.—On steep bare rock slopes rising to north towards high mountains 
from 600 to 2,500 feet above sea level and over; no agricultural value; brulé, very 
seattered dry trees and windfalls, not of timber value. 


NW. 3.—Greater part on bare rock slopes; south part flat land and rolling bench 
land along Clearwater creek; from 360 to 1,200 feet and upwards above sea level; rich 
sandy loam, humus, some gravel; fairly well covered with fir, hemlock and some cedar 
to 3 feet diameter, of fair timber value; good value as fruit land. 


SE. 4.—Steep bare rock slopes over half of quarter to the north; low flat land over 
remainder along Clearwater creek, from 200 to 600 feet and upwards above sea level; 
rich sandy loam and alluvial soil, some gravel; flat land covered with fir, hemlock and 
some cedar to 3 feet diameter, of some timber value, maple and alder brush; good value 
as farm and fruit land. 


SW. i—Nearly all flat land and gently rolling bench land, flooded in part by 
beaver dams, easily drained; some small beaver meadows; alluvial soil and rich sandy 
loam, gravel in parts; fairly well covered with fir, hemlock and some cedar up to 36 
inches diameter, average 18 inches diameter, of some timber value, maple, alder and 
cedar brush; good value as fruit land. 


Src. 2, NE. 4.—Steep rock slopes over north part of quarter, flat and rolling 
bench land over south part, from 410 to 1,000 feet and upwards above sea level; 
‘sandy loam soil, gravel; fairly well covered on south part with fir, hemlock and some 
cedar up to 36 inches diameter, average 18 inches diameter, considerable small stuff, 
of some timber value; good value as fruit land. 


SE. 4.—Nearly all flat land and rolling bench land; small area to southwest on 
very steep rock slopes; from 350 feet and upwards above sea level; sandy loam soil, 
humus, gravel; fairly well covered with timber as above; good value as fruit land. 
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NW. i.—The valley of Clearwater creek becomes very narrow in this quarter, 
small area of land suitable for cultivation, from 410 feet and upwards above sea level, 
sandy loam soil, humus, timber on flat land as above; fair value as fruit land. 

SW. +.—Very small area of flat land along Clearwater valley in northeast corner; 
remainder of section on very steep rock slopes rising to 2,500 feet and over above 
sea level; timber on slopes very scattered, not of timber value. 


Tp. 3, RB. 4, W. ith Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Fractional township due to differences between the fourth and fifth systems of 
survey. The east half of township is mountainous country for most part over 2,500 
feet. Possible to cultivate in part, but not considered of value for agriculture. To 
the west in sections 838 and 382 the slopes fall to Lillooet river and rise gently to west 
through section 31 to west boundary of township. 

This township is well covered with a good growth of timber and the greater part 
is taken up in timber berths. The timber consists of fir, cedar and hemlock, balsam 
on the higher parts, generally thick maple and alder brush. 

Sec. 31.— Rolling bench land rising to west from Lillooet river, from 420 to 1,200 
feet above sea level; high hill with steep slopes and solid rock; showing near centre of 
section; good bench land to east of hill, and some bench land on fairly gentle slopes 
to west; sandy loam; some black loam and vegetable humus, stony and gravelly for 
most part; well covered with fir, cedar and hemlock to 60 inches, average 36 inches, 
of good timber value, good value as fruit land. In timber berth W. 

Sec. 82.—Lillooet river passes through west part of section; gentle slopes to west, 
slopes to east rising in steps; some steep slopes with rock showing, considerable part 
on gentle slopes and suitable for cultivation; from 380 to 810 feet above sea level; 
light sandy soil and gravel for most part, better soil to west of river; covered with 
hemlock, fir and cedar up to 380 inches, some large to west of river, smaller in east 
part, of timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber berth W. 

Src. 33.—Steep slopes rising to east, rocky for most part; possible to cultivate 
in places, but not considered of value; from 810 to 2,330 feet above sea level; sandy 
soil and gravel, humus; covered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 4 feet, generally 
small. Partially in timber berth W. 

Sec. 34.—Rolling bench land and highlands on fairly steep slopes, from 2,330 to 
2,500 feet and upwards; not considered of value agriculturally; fairly well timbered 
with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 4 feet, and balsam to 2 feet diameter, of some timber 
value. 

A. W. Johnson, D.L.S., 1909.—(North outline)—This is a heavily timbered 
country, especially the two miles east of Lillooet river, which is very rough and hilly. 
There are no trails near the line except one crossing it at right angles, at Lillooet 
river, and one near the southeast corner of section 34, which is nothing but a pack 
trail till within two miles of Whonock. The rainfall on Stave lake is said to be one 
hundred and twenty-six inches and on the hills in sections 1, 2 and 3, township 4, and 
sections 33, 34, 85 and 386, township 3, it must be even more than that. The ground 
is swampy in many places and the cedar trees on an area of over one hundred acres are 
rotted in the centre and have dead tops owing to, the excessive moisture. Huckle- 
berry bushes grow in great profusion. 


Tp. 4,R.4, W. ith Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


To the southeast of Lillooet lake and river in this township lies a range of 
mountains ranging up to 3,810 feet above sea level, with very steep rock slopes rising 
to the east. Along the river and south part of lake the slopes run back gently for a 
short distance to the foot of the steep slopes, making some land suitable for cultiva- 
tion. Sections 1, 2, 8, 11, 12 and 138 are all on mountainous country and contain some 


~ 
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small patches possible to cultivate but not considered suitable for agriculture. On the | 
west of Lillooet lake and Gold Creek valley the slopes rise gently from shore and 


‘then steep slopes rising to rolling bench land in the south part of township and t 


high mountains in the north. To a large extent this rolling bench land is snit>'> 


for cultivation. In sec. 32 there is a peak of the Golden ear mountains rising to a 
height of 5,180 feet, with slopes falling rapidly to east to Gold Creek valley and to 


west to Raven Creek valley and south towards the rolling bench land spoken of above. 
Sections 28, 29, 82 and 83 are covered by mountains and contain no agricultural land, 
and also very little timber on the higher parts. 

_ The whole township with the exception of the higher parts and steeper slopes, is 
covered by a good growth of timber consisting generally of cedar, fir and hemlock. 


The greater part of the township is included in timber berths. 


Src. 4, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land on gentle slopes in northwest part of quarter; 
steep slopes with some rock showing to southeast and covering greater part of 


quarter; from 680 to 2,450 feet above sea level; black loam over sandy loam and gravel: 


covered with hemlock, cedar and fir up to 3 feet diameter, average 15 inches, maple 


| and alder brush, of some timber value; good value in part as fruit land. 


NW. 4.—Rolling bench land rising on gentle slopes to northwest and south- 


-east from Lillooet river; steep rocky slopes in southeast part of quarter; greater part 


suitable for cultivation; from 450 to 1,310 feet above sea level; some black loam over 
sandy loam and gravel; well covered with timber up to 3 feet diameter, average 20 


‘inches, of timber value; good value as fruit land. Partially included in timber 


‘berth W. 


SE. 4.—Steep, rocky slopes rising to east from 1,310 to 2,400 feet above sea level; 
no land of agricultural value; fairly well covered with timber, of some timber value. 

SW. 1.—Rolling bench land on gentle slopes in west part, rising to east to steep 
slopes which cover more than half of quarter; from 480 to 1,610 feet above sea level; 
black loam over sandy loam soil, humus, gravel; fairly well covered with cedar, fir 
and hemlock up to 3 feet diameter, average 20 inches, of some timber value; good 
value in part as fruit land. Partially included in timber berth W. 


Seo. 5, East or Littoopt River—Rolling bench land rising in steps to the south 
east; some steep slopes with rock showing; partially suitable for cultivation; from 
380 to 810 feet above sea level; cedar, fir and hemlock timber to 3 feet diameter, 
average 20 inches, of timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber 
berth W. 

West or Littoonr River.—Rolling bench land rising to west from river; from 
380 to 1,150 feet above sea level; some steep slopes near river; to a large extent suit- 
able for cultivation; rich sandy loam soil and humus, very little gravel; well covered 
with timber up to 3 feet, average 2 feet, some scattered fir to 6 feet diameter, good 


timber value; very good value as fruit land. Included in timber berth W. 


Src. 6—Rolling bench land on gentle slopes rising in a northwest direction; 
small lake in northwest quarter with marshy shore; gentle slopes rising to south and 
north from lake; from 675 to 1,375 feet above sea level; rich sandy loam, vegetable 
mould, some ‘gravel, rock showing in places in southwest quarter; well covered with 
timber, some fine cedar to 7 feet diameter in places, of excellent timber value; good 
value as fruit land. Included in timber berth W. 

Sec. 7.—Rolling bench rough and hilly in part, with fairly steep slopes from 1,130 
to 2,100 feet above sea level; rich sandy loam soil, gravelly, humus; thinly covered 
with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 3 feet diameter, with a few scattered large trees, 
good timber value; fair value as fruit and farm land. Included in timber berth W. 


Suc. 8 NE. 3, NW. 3.—Rolling bench land running west on gentle slopes which rise 


from Lillooet lake to steep slopes rising to west running off in fairly level bench land 
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on west boundary; a considerable part suitable for cultivation; from 760 to 2,090 feet 
above sea level; sandy loam, humus, some gravel; well covered with timber, scattered 
fir on lower parts to 6 fect diameter, good timber value; good value as fruit and farm 
land. Included in timber berth W. : 

Sk. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench lands on fairly steep slopes rising to west; from — 
730 to 1,645 feet above sea level; the greater part suitable for cultivation; red sandy — 
loam and vegetable mould, some gravel; well covered with timber, cedar, fir -and hem- 
lock to 3 feet diameter, some scattered fir to 6 feet diameter, good timber value; fair 
value as fruit land. In timber berth W. . 


Sec. 9, West or Littoort River.—Rolling bench lands on gentle slopes rising to 
west from river and lake from 480 to 1,100 feet above sea level; to a large extent suit- 
able for cultivation; sandy loam soil, humus, some gravel and stones; well timbered, 
of good timber value; good value as fruit land. In timber berth 80. 


Hast or Rrver.—Rolling bench lands on fairly steep slopes rising to southwest — 
from 480 to 950 feet above sea level; black soil over sandy loam and gravel; covered — 
with fir, hemlock and cedar up to 2 feet diameter, some scattered trees up to 6 feet, of 
some timber value; good value as fruit land. Partially included in timber berth 44. 


Sec. 10, NE. 4, NW. 4 (Frac.), SW. +.—Some land on gentle slopes running back — 
about a half a mile from lake shore to foot of steep mountain slopes from 495 to 1,000 © 
feet and upwards above sea level; sandy loam soil with thin layer blaek soil and humus; 
thinly covered with hemlock, fir and cedar up to 24 inches, with scattered fir and hem- 
kock up to 6 feet diameter, part brulé, good timber value, timber very scattered on 
steep slopes; fair value as fruit land. Partially included in timber berth 44. 


Sec. 14, NW. 4 (Frac.), SW. +.—Small area bench land on gentle slopes, a few ~ 
acres in each quarter, running back to steep rock slopes rising to mountains from 495 
to 1,025 feet and upwards above sea level; sandy soil, very stony, covered in places_ 
with broken rock; part brulé thinly covered with fir, cedar and hemlock up to 5 feet 
diameter, of good timber value; poor value as fruit land. Included partially in tim- — 


ber berth 44. 


Seo. 15. Frac. rast or Lake.—Bench land on gentle slopes rising to southeast from 
lake to 1,025 feet above sea level; partially suitable for cultivation, very stony to north- 
ern parts, black soil over sandy loam and gravel; part brulé, cedar, fir and hemlock to 
5 feet in places, of timber value; fair value as fruit land. In timber berth. 

Frac, west or LAkE.—Bench land on gentle slope rising from shore of lake from 
shore to 740 feet above sea level; all suited to agriculture; sandy soil, gravel; well 
covered with timber of value; fair value as fruit land. In timber berth Z. 


Src. 16.—Bench land-on gentle slopes rising to west from lake to foot of steep 
slopes; from 495 to 1,950 feet above sea level; rich sandy loam, some gravel, humus; 
well covered with cedar and hemlock, with a few scattered fir up to 6 feet diameter, 
average 30 inches diameter, of good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included 
in timber berths Z and W. 


Sec. 17.—Steep slopes on east side rising to northwest, covering all of southeast 
quarter, a good part of northeast and some of the southwest, rising to rolling bench 
land and highland on west part of section, a considerable part of which is suitable for 
cultivation but considered high for fruit growing; sandy loam soil, some rock showing; 
well timbered with fir, cedar, hemlock and some balsam up to 36 inches, average 20 
inches diameter, of timber value; fair value as farm land. In timber berth W. 


Sec. 18.—Rolling bench land with some steep slopes rising to east and west from ~ 
the North Lillooet river; a considerable part suitable for cultivation; from 1,060 to 
2,270 feet above sea level; considered high in part for fruit; sandy soil, black loam 
surface, stony in part; well covered with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, 
average 30 inches, good timber; fair value as fruit and farm land. In timber 


berth W. 
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Sec. 19.—Greater part of section covered by high rocky hill from 1,150 to 2,500 
feet above sea level; some land on gentle slopes along western range of legal subdivi- 
‘sions partially suitable for cultivation; sandy loam and black loam, some eravel > 
solid rock showing in many places on hill; cedar, fir, hemlock and some balsam up to 
4 feet diameter, of good timber value; fair value as fruit land in western parts. 
Included in timber berth W. 


é Sec. 20.—Bench land and lighlands; steep slopes rising to northeast from North 
Lillooet river; steep slopes on east falling towards Lillooet lake; considerable rolling 
bench land to centre and southerly; from 2,200 to 3,020 feet and upwards above sea 
level; black loam over sandy loam, much rock showing in places; fairly well covered 
with fir, hemlock and balsam, some cedar, of some timber value; of doubtful agricul- 
tural value. In timber berth W. 


Sec. 21.—Very steep slopes on west half and over good part of northeast quarter, 
remainder on fairly gentle slopes;.from 740 to 3,020 feet and upwards above sea level; 
partially suitable for cultivation; black loam over sandy loam, some stones, solid 
rock on steep slopes; well covered with timber on lower slopes, of considerable timber 
value; fair value in part as fruit land. Included in timber berths Z and W. 


Src. 22 (Frac.); Sec. 23 Frac. West or Laxu.—Nearly all flat land and rolling 
bench land rising gently to west from 495 to 940 feet above sea; small area on steep 
slopes in northwest corner partially suitable for cultivation; sandy loam soil, humus, 
some gravel and stones; well covered with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, 
good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber berth Z. 


Src. 23, Frac. East or Lax; Suc. 24 (Frac.); Sec. 25, Frac. East or Lakr.— 
Very steep rocky slopes rising from shore of lake to mountains, up to 3,810 feet above 
sea level; no agricultural land; timber scattered and scrubby, generally better in 
north parts. Partially in timber berth 533. 


Src. 25, Frac. West or Lake; Sec. 26, E. 4 (Frac.).—On very steep slopes rising 
from shore of lake in a northerly direction to mountains from 495 to 1,900 feet above 
sea level; no land of agricultural value; well covered with fir, cedar and hemlock to 
36 inches diameter, of timber value. Included in timber berth Z. 


Src. 26, NW. 1; SW. 4 (Frac.).—Bench land on gentle slopes from Gold creek, 
covering greater part of southwest quarter and half of northwest quarter, partially 
suitable for cultivation; steep slopes in northeast part from 495 to 1,890 feet above 
sea level; black loam and sandy loam with eravel, humus; fairly well covered with 
timber up to 4 feet diameter, of good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included 
in timber berth Z. 


Src. 27, NE. i, SE. 1—Bench land on gentle slopes rising from Gold creek; on 
the west to the foot of very steep rock slopes from 540 to 925 feet and upwards above 
sea level; partially suitable for cultivation; black loam and sandy loam and gravel; 
well covered with fir, cedar and hemlock timver up to 4 feet diameter, of good timber 
~ value, smaller and scattered on steep slopes; fair value as fruit land. In timber 
berth Z. 


NW. i, SW. 4.—On steep precipitous slopes rising to mountain from 750 to 3,000 
feet and upwards above sea level; very small area of land in southeast corner suitable 
for cultivation; black loam over sandy loam, humus; timber on slope scattered and 
smaller, of some timber value. In timber berth Z. 


Secs. 30, 31—Narrow strip of rolling bench land covering west part of the west- 
ern range of legal subdivisions through sections, considered suitable for cultivation ; 
to the east of this land lies Raven creek in a narrow valley, with steep slopes on each 
side, those to the east rising to the Golden Ear mountain from 1,200 to 2,500 feet and 
upwards above sea level; well timbered along Raven ereek and on lower slopes of 
mountain, cedar, fir, some hemlock and balsam up to 40 inches diameter, average 20 
inches, of good timber value; doubtful fruit value, close to high mountains. Included 
partially in timber berths 350, 351 and W. 
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Sec. 34, NE. 3, NW. 4.—Narrow strip of bench land on gentle slope on west of — 


Gold creek running back to foot of steep rocky slopes rising to the Golden Ear 


mountain; from 640 to 1,250 feet upwards above sea level; rolling land on gentle 


slopes to east of Gold creek, from 640 to 850 feet above sea level; black loam and 
humus over sandy soil and gravel, some stones ; well covered on lower parts with 
cedar, fir, and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, average 24 inches, of value; fair value as 
fruit land. In timber berth Z. (1). 


SEC. 35, NE. 4, NW. 4; Sec. 36 (Frac.)—Steep slopes to east from Gold creek 


and west from Lillooet Lake to high mountains reaching to 4,000 feet elevation; no 


land considered of agricultural value; well timbered throughout. Included in timber — 


berths Z (1) and Z te). 


Tp. 5,R. 4, W. 7th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


This township is very mountainous in character and contains no land of much 
value for agricultural value. In section 5 lies a summit of the Golden Ear mountain, 
reaching a height of 5,525 feet above sea level. From this mountain runs, in a nor- 
therly direction, a rough mountain range with several points over 5,000 feet and a 
considerable area over 5,000 feet elevation. On the east the slopes of this mountain 
range fall precipitously to Gold creek, and on the west towards Pitt lake and the 
valley of Raven creek. East of Gold ea steep rough slopes rise to mountain 4,000 
feet high im section reaching a height of 4,370 feet elevation. The valley of Gold 
creek is narrow, ranging from 680 to 1,300 feet at bottom cf valley, and contains some 
small areas of workable land. The season in this valley is short, due to the proximity 
of high mountains, and the land is not considered of much value. At the south end 
of Gold Creek valley in the township is a falls 215 feet high, and if there were suffi- 
cient water would be good site for water-power. Between Raven creek and Pitt lake 
hes a low range of rock hills, with steep slopes rising from the creek and falling very 
rapidly on the west to Pitt lake. 

On the mountain range through the middle of the township, the timber is very 
scattered and scrubby, many points rising above timber line. On the lower slopes and 
in the valleys of the creeks there is a good growth of timber, particularly along Raven 
creek. The timber consists generally of fir, cedar and hemlock with some balsam and 
yack pine in places. 

Sec. 8, NE. 4, NW. 4—Some area of workable land along valley of Gold creek 
rising on gentle slopes from creek and running to the foot of steep mountain slopes; 
partially suitable for cultivation; from 680 to 1,330 feet above sea level; sandy soil, 
humus, gravel; well covered with cedar, hemlock and some fir to 3 feet diameter, 
considerable small stuff, of some timber value; doubtful value as fruit land. In 
timber berth 376. 

Sec. 6, SW. 4.—Very small piece of rolling bench land lying to the west of the 
Raven Creek valley in southwest corner of township; remainder of quarter on steep 
slopes rising to cast and west from Raven creek, from 1,150 to 1,650 feet and upwards 
above sea level; sandy clay soil, humus; fairly well .covered with timber, puri old 
brulé, cedar, hemlock and some fir of some timber value; doubtful value for agricul- 
ture. Included ea aes in timber perl 350. 

Sec. 18, NW. 4 (Frac.); SW. 4 (Frac.)—Small area of workable land at mouth 
of Raven creek; iinet soil; ee with timber, cedar and hemlock, some fir, 20 
inches diameter average, of some timber value, thick alder brush; fair value as fruit 


land. 


Tp. 6, R. 4, W. %th Mer. 4A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Fractional township bounded on north by north limit of Railway Belt and on 
west by Pitt lake. The township is all covered with high mountains. Very steep 


slopes rise from Gold creek on east and fall to Pitt lake on the west, continuing the 
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range that runs through township to the south and reaching an elevation of 5,000 
feet above sea level. Slopes on the west broken by deep, narrow, timbered valleys of 
Osprey creek in section 8 and Hyak creek in section 18. 

The timber is generally scattered and of scrubby nature. On the slopes to the 
west of Gold creek the timber is very scattered and not of much timber value. On 
this slope there are some snow patches at a ‘fairly low elevation. In the valleys of 
Osprey and Hyak creeks and along the shores of Pitt, in places there is a good growth 
of fir and cedar timber. Timber berths 236 and 381 have been logged to a large 
extent. 


Sec, 8. (FRrac.).—At the mouth of Osprey creek there are a number of acres of 
flat land and land on gentle slopes suitable for cultivation; to the east part of section 
the valley of the creek becomes narrow; soil, sandy, humus, very gravelly; best of 
timber has been logged; fair value as fruit land. Included partially in timber berths 
236 and 381. 


Src. 18. (Frac.)—A few acres of flat land at the mouth of Hyak creek; steep 
slopes to the east and north rising to mountains; high falls on creek; valley above 
very narrow; mountains to north through section 19 nearly bare rock; alluvial soil, 
sandy and gravelly; small timber, some large cedar on flat land; fair value as fruit 


jand. 


Tp. 3, R. 5, W. 7th Mer. A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Fractional township due to differences between the fourth and fifth systems of 
survey. All rolling bench land and flat land on slopes rising to east and west trom 
the North Lillooet river well timbered, particularly to east of river, with cedar, fir 
and hemlock. 


Seo. 35. (FRrac.).—North Lillooet river runs in a southwesterly direction through 
east part of section; gently rolling slopes rising to east; flat land to west to small 
rocky hill on west part; partially suitable for cultivation; from 300 to 600 feet above 
sea level; soil, black loam over sandy soil and gravel; well timbered with cedar and 
hemlock with some fir, small on west part, to 3 feet diameter, of some timber value; 
good value as fruit land. Partially in timber W. 


Src. 36 (Frac.).—Rolling bench land on gentle slopes rising to east from 565 to 
1,115 feet above sea level; solid rock showing in one or two places; partially suitable 
for cultivation; soil, black loam and humus over sandy soil and gravel, some stones; 
well covered with fir and hemlock some cedar to 30 inches diameter, average 20 inches, 
of some timber value; good value as fruit land. 


Tp. 4, R. 3, W. 7th Mer. 4. /. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 

Fractional township due to differences in the fourth and fifth systems of survey. 
Pitt lake covers part in northwest corner. The north and west part of township 1s 
covered by rough, rocky hills reaching over 3,000 feet above sea level at highest point 
in section 26. Considerable land of use for agriculture in small valley along east 
boundary of township and on gentle rolling slopes on south part of township. 

Nearly all brulé on rocky hills in west part of township. Some very scattered 
green timber of small size. Some large dry trees standing to south part, of some 
timber value. Green timber of good size lies along east boundary of township. 


Src. 1—Rolling bench land on gentle slopes rising to east and west from the 
North Lillooet river; greater part suitable for cultivation; from 565 to 1,155 feet above 
sea level; rock showing in places; soil, black loam over sandy loam and gravel, stony 
and scattered boulders in part; well covered with cedar to 6 feet in diameter and hem- 
lock to 3 feet diameter, average 24 snches diameter, part brulé to west, of good timber 
value; good value as fruit land. In timber berth W. 
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Sec. 2; Src. 38, NE. 4, NW. 4 (Frac.), SE. 4 (Frac.).—Bench land, gently rolling 
on gentle slopes rising to north, from 265 to 950 feet above sea level; greater part suit- 
ble for cultivation; rock showing in places; sandy clay soil, very stony in part; brulé, 
some green timber to southeast, large standing dry timber, of some timber value; good 
value as fruit land. 


Sec. 10, SE. ¢, SW. 4 (Frac.).—Rough, rocky hills covering greater part of the 
north; narrow strip of land along the south suitable for cultivation, from 560 to 900_ 
feet above sea level; sandy clay soil, stony; brulé; some young fir and cedar, not of 
timber value; fair value in part as fruit land. 


Sec. 11, NE. 4—Rolling bench land on slopes rising to northwest; rocky and hilly 
in northwest part; considerable part considered of value for agriculture; black loam 
and humus, sandy loam, stony and rocky for most part; green timber on east, brulé on 
west, cedar and hemlock with fir up to 36 inches diameter, average 20 inches, of some 
timber value. Partially included in:timber berth W. Poor value as fruit land. 


NW. {.—Greater part on rough rocky hills, not of value agriculturally; small area 
to southeast corner considered of some value; stony, sandy clay soil; brulé, some large 
dry standing trees and young cedar and fir, not of timber value; very poor value as 
fruit land. 


SE. 4.—Rolling bench land on slopes rising to north from 810 to 1,120 feet above 
sea level; rocky in part; to a large extent suitable for cultivation; sandy loam, stony; 
brulé for most part, green timber on east, of some timber value; fair value as fruit 
land. Partially in timber berth W. 


SW. 4.—Bench land, rolling, very rocky in places; small rock knolls; from 560 
to 1,100 feet above sea level; partially suitable for cultivation; sandy clay soil, stony; 
brulé, some young green bush; fair value as fruit land. 


Sec. 12.—Bench land on slopes rising to east and west from Lillooet river ; some 
steep slopes to north part west of river from 860 to 1,525 feet above sea level; solid 
rock showing in a number of places, bed of river through solid rock ; soul, some black 
loam, humus over sandy soil, stony ; well covered with cedar, fir and hemlock, some good 
cedar in part, of good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 


W. 


Sec. 18, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land and land on gentle slopes along valley 
along east part of township; small lake partly in northeast quarter; very steep slopes to 
the west rising to high rock hills from 1,060 to 1,525 feet and upwards above sea level; 
part Swampy meadow land on east boundary; sandy loam soil, some gravel and boulders, 
black muck in swamp land; cedar, fir and hemlock to 4 feet diameter, of good timber 
value, smaller on slopes to west; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber berth W. 


SW. ¢.—Bench land on steep slopes in part rising to north and east from 1,235 to 
1,525 feet and upwards above sea level; partially suitable for cultivation in southwest 
corner; rock showing in many places; sandy loam soil, some black loam and humus, 
very stony; cedar, fir and hemlock, generally of small size, 20 inches diameter, of some 
timber value; poor value as fruit land. In timber berth W. ; 


Sec. 24, E. 4; Src. 25, E..4; Sec. 36, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 2.—Considerable rolling 
bench land on small valley along east boundary of section, bounded on the west by steep 
slopes rising to rocky hills. This bench land covers greater part of the east half of 
sec. 24 and about one-half of same of sec. 25, all of northwest quarter of sec. 36 and a 
good part of the northeast and southeast quarters. Some small lakes to north part of 
sec, 36 at an elevation of 1,575 feet above sea level. Land ranges from 1,080: to 1,605 
feet and upwards above sea level. Soil, sandy loam. Some meadow land in sec. 24, 
black soil, humus. Covered with good growth of timber of considerable value. Doubt- 
ful value for agricultural purposes. Included in timber berths W and 351. 


A. Lighthall, D.L.S., 1911.—The lands surveyed are in the valley of the Pitt river 
in British Columbia. This district consists of a large clay fiat along Silver creck. 
The land is for the most part bare of trees and, being low, is subject to overflow. 
There is a tide in Silver creek which rises about 4 feet daily and, when the tide is in, 
the stream is navigable by gasoline launches for a couple of miles from its mouth, 
All this section of country is very easily accessible by water as crafts of almost any 
size can come up the Pitt river. The soil in this section varies. The flat portion, 
which is subject to overflow, is composed of a heavy stiff clay, very fertile but, in its 
present condition, not adapted to agriculture. By dyking and under-draining at an 
estimated cost of 75 to 100 dollars an acre this land can be converted into the best 
of land for growing grain, vegetables or small fruits and should be worth about 
150 dollars per acre. The soil on the higher lands and for some distance up the 
hillsides is of a lighter and more porous texture and, being of an alluvial nature, 
is very fertile. It is heavily timbered with cedar, fir, hemlock, alder and a heavy 
growth of smaller trees, such as crab-apple and vine maple. On the western 
side of Silver creek the timber is large and valuable for logging purposes, but on 
the eastern side it is rather scrubby. When the land is cleared of timber and 
stumps it will be ideal for orchards. There is an abundant supply of fresh water ~ 
everywhere. The mountain streams are hardly large enough or permanent enough to 
be available for water-power. The climate is very damp, but owing to the low altitude 
there is no very extreme cold and summer frosts are unknown. Wood for fuel is 
abundant on the higher ground, but no coal is found. Stone-quarries could be located 
at a dozen different places. The stone is suitable only for road making or cement 
work and transportatioin facilities will have to be very good to make the stone 
valuable. A good rock-quarry might be opened on the southeastern corner of section 
1, township 41, where deep water lies close to the shore. No minerals of value were 
seen. Some of the settlers claim that the clay on the low land is of good quality for 
brick-making and, if this be so, an important industry eould be developed, as wood is 
plentiful and transportation good. Fish and game are abundant. On the highest 
parts of the mountains there are goats; lower down bears and deer are seen and grouse 
are quite plentiful. Along the streams are huge flocks of wild ducks and the locality 
is a favourable one for duck hunting. Fish abound in the streams at certain seasons. 
About the first of October the annual run of dog and hump-backed salmon occurred 
and the streams were crowded with these fish. White men do not consider these fish 
fit for food, but the Indians dry large numbers for winter use. Trout of a fine quality 
follow these salmon and live on the eggs. That part of the survey in township 4, 
range 5, is in practically the same district and was reached by going up the Lillooet 
river in boats. It can also be reached from Haney or Hammond on the Canadian 
Pacific railway. This district is of the same description as the Silver Creek district 
described above. 


W. J. Johnston, D.LS., 19138.—(Sections 35 and 36.)—This township was reached 
from Westminster Junction, a station on the Canadian Pacific railway. The country 
is very rough, the highest elevation being 3,400 feet. The mountains run in a north- 
easterly direction parallel to the easterly shore of Pitt lake, and the land slopes south- 
easterly from this range. The soil is a sandy loam with a gravel subsoil. The land is 
timbered heavily with fir, cedar, hemlock, birch, balsam and spruce. An old brulé 
was encountered in the northwest quarter of section 23. The fir, cedar and hemlock 
ranve up to 4 feet in diameter and in some places would reach 80,000 feet, b.m., to the 
acre. No hay was seen. The water is all fresh and is found in many small creeks. 
The land is not liable to flooding. No water-powers exist. The climate is mild 
with snow falling about, the 15th of November on the mountains. Wood for fuel may 
be had over the entire portion surveyed, but no coal was encountered. There are no 
stone-quarries, but one exists west of this township on the Pitt river. The rock 
consists of the granites of the coast range, batholith, metamorphosed sedimentaries 
and volcanics. There are no mineral claims. Oil is being bored for, about two 
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miles southwest in the lands reclaimed by the Pitt river dykes. Game is very scarce 
and consists of deer, bears, mountain goats and sheep. Large numbers of wild ducks 
and a few flocks of wild geese were seen on Pitt lake, the shallow lake giving them a 
good feeding ground. There is fairly good fishing in the lakes, the varieties being 
trout and whitefish. 


Tp.5,R. 5, W. ith Mer, A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


FractionaL TownsHip.—Pitt lake covers a considerable part along the east. 
Township 41 E. C. M. takes up a portion in the southwest. Greater part covered by 
rough rocky mountains, and rocky hills. In the north part of township steep rock 
slopes rise from the shores of Pitt lake to west over 3,000 feet and reaching 4,200 
feet above sea level on highest part in sections 83 and 34. The slopes then fall 
rapidly to the west to Silver Creek valley which at north end of township is very 
narrow. ‘To the west of Silver creek steep slopes rise, precipitous in places towards 
mountains over 5,000 feet in height. West of Pitt lake and covering a good part of 
sections 9, 10, 14 and 15 lie low rock hills rising to 1,750 feet above sea level in section 
10. This leaves very little land of any value agriculturally. In part of township 
east of Pitt lake, steep rock slopes rise. to range of hills lying between Raven Oreek 
valley and Pitt lake, which reach a height of 2,450 feet in north part of section 1. 

Generally the timber over this township is of little value, being very scattered 
and scrubby and considerable part being old brulé. In valleys there is some fair 
timber. | 

Seo. 1, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land in south part in vicinity of lakes; 
north and west covered by rocky hill from 1,515 to 2,000 feet above sea level; partially 
suitable for cultivation; soil sandy loam, humus, very stony, rock showing in places; 
part brulé, some timber to south, fir, cedar and hemlock to 3 feet diameter, average 2 
feet, some small pine; of doubtful agricultural value. 

Sec. 8 (Frac.).—Flat land along Silver creek and some land on gentle slopes 
in west part running into very steep slopes rising to high mountains, from 95 to 700 
feet above sea level; rich sandy clay loam, gravel subsoil, some rock on slope; thick 
brush on flat land, a few large dry spruce and hemlock, not of much timber value, 
good timber on slopes to west; very good value as fruit land. Partially included in 
timber berths 66 and 452. 


Sec. 9, NE. 1, NW. + (Frac.).—Flat land in northwest quarter and small area 
in northeast quarter; remainder of northeast quarter on rough rocky hills, from 95 to 
260 feet and upwards above sea level; rich sandy loam, much gravel in places; covered - 
with thick brush, alder, maple and crab apple with some scattered cedar and hemlock, 
and a few spruce, not of much timber value; very good value as fruit land. 

Sec. 14, (Frac.)—Nearly all covered by low rock hill from lake to 490 feet and 
upwards above sea level; a small area of land in northwest.corner along valley of small 
creek ; sandy clay soil and some clay soil; brulé, with small young trees on rock hill, 
some good timber in valley; good fruit land. 


Sec. 15, NE. 4.—Small area of rolling bench land in northeast corner with rocky 
slopes on either side, from 240 to 800 feet above sea level and upwards; clay soil and 
sandy loam, humus; well covered with good timber in valley; good fruit land in valley. 
Partially in timber berth 419. . 

Sec. 16, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Some flat bench land along south and east and 
land on gentle rolling slopes rising to northeast; very steep, broken rock slopes to the 
northeast parts of quarters; from 100 feet and upwards above sea level; rich clay loam 
and gravel, stony in part; timber, small alder, cedar and maple brush, some small fir 
and hemlock, not of timber value; very good fruit land in part. _ 

Sec. 17.—The valley of Silver creek becoming narrower through this section: con- 
siderable land suitable for cultivation on slopes to either side; from 100 to 1,700 feet 
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and upwards above sea level; sandy loam, vegetable mould; fairly well covered with 
timber, cedar, fir and hemlock, maple and alder brush of some timber value; fair value 
as fruit land. Partially included in timber berths 452 and 66. 

Sec. 20. Ni. 4, SE. 4.—The valley of Silver creek becomes very narrow in this 
section, with very steep slopes at north end rising from the river; some land on 
benches and gentle slopes in southern part suitable for cultivation; sandy loam soil, 
humus, stony; slopes fairly well covered with timber of some value; poor value as 
fruit land. Partially included in timber berths 452 and 66. 


Sec. 23. SW. 4. (Frac.).—Small area of good land along valley of small creek 
with rock slopes on each side from lake to 470 feet and upwards above sea level; clay 
loam and humus, stony in part; well covered in valley with cedar, fir and hemlock up 
to 2 feet diameter. 


To. 6, R. 5, W. Vth Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


FRACTIONAL TowNsHIP.—This township is all of mountainous character, with rough 
rock slopes from Pitt lake on each side, rising to 3,500 feet above sea level. In 
sections 1 and 12 slopes less steep but are composed of low rocky hills with sharp 
slopes to the shore of lake. Deep valley of creek in section 27 contains no land. 
Slopes risé from shore at mouth and are very stony. Similarly on creek on east side 
through sections 26 and 35. 

Timber is generally very scattered and scrubby. Along the shore in places and 
on the rocky hills in secs. 1 and 12 there is some fair timber. 


A. Lighthall, D.LS., 1912—(Partial.)—This township is situated on the west 
shore of Pitt lake. The physical features of the country are practically the same as 
those of township 6, range 7, with the possible exception that the mountains are a 
little more precipitous and there is less flat land along the streams. Along the valleys 
of the streams there is the same heavy timber which gradually thins out and becomes 
more stunted as the higher levels are reached, and at the summit there is the same 
stretch of rolling land with grass, ponds and only a few stunted trees. The quarter- 
post on the south boundary of section 21 is situated at the very summit of the divide, 
one side sloping northeast toward Pitt lake and the other descending abruptly to a 
ravine of tremendous depth which curves away to the southwest and is said to be the 
headwaters of Silver creek *vhich flows into Pitt river. No minerals have been found 
in this district, although DeBeck creek appears to be a favourite with the prospect- 
ors, and no quarries have been developed. DeBeck creek would make a fine water- 
power as the flow of water appears to be fairly steady and any head up to 1,000 feet 
could be obtained. Fish and game are plentiful but hard to obtain, the country being 
so rough. The climate is the same moist climate as is found everywhere along the 
coast. 


Tps. 6 and 7, R. 5, W. 7th Mer. A. Lighthall, D.LS., 1911. 

This part of the country is easily accessible by boat up the Pitt river and Pitt 
lake. The country is very rough and mountainous and is unfitted for anything but 
logging or mining. ‘he hills are nearly all timbered to the summits with fine large 
trees, cedar up to 15 feet, fir up to 8 feet in diameter, with hemlock somewhat smaller 
forming the bulk of the timber. A few cypress, balsam, yew, pine and alder are also 
found in some parts. There is no hay in this district. Water is very plentiful and of 
good quality but the quantity in each stream varies very much according to the sea- 
son; most of the streams being almost dry during August, September and the winter 
months. Water-power could be developed from two of the streams in this district. 
Scott ereek has a fairly permanent supply of water and if dammed would furnish a 
yery good power. Kainbow ereeck would be more easily available, having a series of 
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cascades about a quarter of a mile from the mouth with a total descent of 800 feet and 
at the time of the survey when the water was fairly low there were about 30 cubic feet 
per second flowing over the falls. The climate is mild and moist and no summer frosts: 
were observed. Wood as fuel was very plentiful but neither coal nor lignite were 
found. All the rock is granite and unsuited for building purposes but some of it is 
being transported by boat and used for road-making. Up to the present no minerals 
have been discovered in commercial quantities but prospectors report having found 
gold, silver and copper. The granite contains-a large quantity of iron pyrites. Game 
is fairly plentiful, bears, deer and mountain goats having been found. 


Tp. 7, R. 5, W. 7th Mer. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


FractionaAL TownsHip oF Four Secrions.—This-township is all of mountainous 
character, rising to a height of 4,900 feet and higher above sea level. Contains no 
land of agricultural value. 


Tp.6, R. 7, W. 7th Mer. 4. Lighthall, D.LS., 1912. 

(Partial.)—T his township is situated on the shore of the north arm of Burrard 
inlet, and is easily reached by steamer from Vancouver. The survey was for the 
purpose of laying out a timber berth and the land is too rough to ever be of much 
use for agricultural purposes. From the shore there is a steep climb of about 800 
feet to a sort of basin of comparatively flat land surrounded on three sides by steep, 
high mountains. The survey was carried to the top of the mountains on the east side, 
which mountains formed the divide between Burrard inlet and Coquitlam lake, and 
a fter getting above the timber line, a beautiful stretch of park-like country was found 
extending along the summit. This would make an ideal grazing country as there are 
numerous pools of water, but at present it would be rather difficult to get cattle up 
to it. No game was seen, but there were many signs of deer, bears and goats. Water- 
powers are numerous, as in mountainous countries like this every stream is an. 
undeveloped water-power. Grand creek, the main one in this valley, is now furnish- 
ing power to run a quarry and stone-crushing plant, situated on the shore of Burrard 
inlet, but only a small fraction of its full power is used. The climate is mild and 
wet. Wood fuel is plentiful everywhere but there is no coal, nor have any minerals 
of economic value been discovered. Stone-quarries for crushed rock can be located 
anywhere that transportation facilities permit. No building stone is found here, 
however, the native rock being granite. 


Tp.12,E.C.M. 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


The greater part of this township has been disposed of, there being only a few 
sections and parts of sections in northeast part remaining and all of these, except two 
quarter sections are included in timber berths. Part of secs. 25, 26, 27 and 33 and 
sees. 34, 35, and 36 are undisposed-of. The Lillooet river runs through secs. 35, 26 
and 27. The land rises on the east in a succession of benches and slopes more or less 
steep to the east boundary of township. On the west the land rises to a summit in 
sec. 34 there falls towards the North Lillooet river which runs through the west part 
of see. 33. ; 


Sec. 25, NE. 4—Rolling bench land general slope rises in a northeast direction: 
from 600 to 1,090 feet above sea level; good creek runs in southerly direction through 
quarter; of fair agricultural value; soil, sandy loam, some gravel, vegetable humus; 
timber generally small fir, cedar and hemlock, with some scattered trees up to 3 feet 
diameter, of some timber value; fruit land fair value. 

NW. +.—Rough rolling bench land; slope rising to northeast from 545 to 1,080 
feet above sea level; hilly in part along west side; considerable part well suited for 
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cultivation; soil, sandy loam, humus, some gravel and rock; cedar, fir, hemlock and 
brush, small, some up to 3 feet diameter, fair timber value; fair value as fruit land. 
Included in timber berth 530. 


SE. 4.—Bench land on slope falling to southwest, slightly rolling, from 500 to 785 
feet above sea level; creek runs in southerly direction through quarter; considerable 
part suitable for cultivation; soil, sandy loam, some gravel, humus; timber generally 
small, cedar, fir, hemlock, a few scattered trees of fair size, not of much timber value; 
fruit land good value. 


Src. 26, NE. 4+—Fairly level bench land; gentle slope rising to northeast, small 
hill on east side; from 490 to 700 feet above sea level; good agricultural land; soul, 
sandy clay loam, vegetable mould; timber, cedar, fir and hemlock, some thick and 
small in places, some good timber up to 4 feet diameter; good value as fruit land. 
Included in timber berth 530. 


Suc, 27 NE. 41.—Fairly level bench land; gentle slope rising to northwest from 
310 to 385 feet above sea level; good agricultural land, soil, sandy loam, humus, some 
gravel in places; well covered with good growth of cedar, hemlock and fir up to 3 feet 
diameter, average 20 inches diameter, of good timber value; good value as frutt land. 


In timber berth W. 


Suc, 33, NE. 3, Part or SE. }.—Rolling\land and hilly, rock showing in places, 
from 340 to 720 feet above sea level; considerable part suitable for cultivation; soil 
sandy loam, some rock, humus; timber, well covered with cedar, fir, hemlock up to 4 
feet diameter, of good timber value; fair value as fruit land. In timber berths W 
and 526. 


Src. 34, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 2, SW. 1,—Rolling lands, general slope rising to north, 
from 450 to 1,100 feet above sea level; considerable part fairly flat benches; some steep 
slopes and a few rock knolls in south half; good part suitable for cultivation; some 
small creeks; soil, sandy loam, some gravel and stones, humus, particularly to north- 
east part; timber, good erowth of cedar, fir and hemlock up to 3 feet diameter, average 
2 feet diameter, good timber value; fruit land fair value. Included in timber berth 


W. 


Suc. 35, NE. 4—Lillooet river passes through quarter on west steep slope for 100 
feet from river, then running off to west on level bench; on the east gentle slopes rise 
back steadily from river; from 350 to 650 feet above sea level; good part suitable for 
cultivation; soil, sandy loam and clay loam, some eravel and stones; timber, cedar, 
fir and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, average 2 feet diameter, good timber value; fair 
value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 530. 


NW. i.—lLevel bench land, slightly rolling in southeast part; high hill with steep 
slopes, rocky in northwest corner; good land on east and south; soil, sandy loam, 
vegetable humus, gravel subsoil; timber, cedar, fir and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, 
average 2 feet diameter, good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included in 
timber berth W. 


SE. 4, SW. 4.—Lillooet river passes through half section, gentle slopes rise to east 
and west from river; from 330 to 695 feet above sea level; good agricultural land; some 
small creeks; soil, sandy, some gravel and rock, humus; timber, cedar, fir and hemlock 
up to 40 inches diameter, average 94 inches diameter, good timber value; fair value as 
fruit land. In timber berths W and 530. 


Suc. 36, NE. $.—Fairly steep slopes rising to east from 730 to 1,395 feet above sea 
level‘ very rocky and stony in northeast part; some land in west and south that could 
be cultivated; soil, sandy, gravelly, vegetable mould; timber, cedar, fir and hemlock and 
brush, zenerally small, some good timber in places; poor value as fruit land. Included 


in timber berth 530. 
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NW. i, SE. 1, SW. 4.—Rolling slopes, bench land, rising in an easterly direction 
from 500 to 1,290 feet above sea level; a good part suitable for cultivation, though 
rough and rocky in places to north of northwest quarter; soil, sandy gravelly, some 
stones, humus; timber cedar, fir, hemlock and brush; fruit land fair value. In timber 
berth 530. 


Tp. 15, E.C.M. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 

The undisposed of lands in this township lie on the foot end of a mountain range 
running out to the south with slopes rising on the east from Stave river, and on the 
west from Lillooet river. The slopes on the south are gentle and fairly even, those on 
the east and west in secs. 80 and 31, and secs. 35 and 36 are steep with, considerable 
rock showing. The slopes are well covered with fir, cedar and hemlock timber and 
brush. , 

Sec. 15, NE. 4, W. 4; NW. 4; SE. 4, E. 4; SW. 4—Rough bare rock hill covers 
the whole of this part of the section; from 380 to 1,200 feet above sea level; no value; 
old brulé, windfalls and some dry timber standing, generally small, 10 inches diameter, 
of no timber value. 

Src. 17, NW. +—Gently rolling, level bench land, from 515 to 380 feet above sea 
level; all good land; soil, sandy humus, some gravel and stones; timber, cedar, fir and 
hemlock and brush, some trees up to 7 feet diameter, of good timber value; good value 
as fruit land. Timber berth 314. 

Src. 19, NE. 4; SE. 4, N. 4; Sec. 20, N. 4; Suc. 21, N. 4; Szc. 22, W. 4.—Gently 
rolling bench land on easy slope rising to north, ranging from 595 to 1,105 feet above 
sea level; a number of small creeks; all good agricultural land; soil, sandy with gravel, 
vegetable mould; well covered with cedar, fir and hemlock timber up to 5 feet diameter, 
some small stuff in places on western part, brulé in south part of sec. 22; fair value as 
fruit land. Included in timber berth X. 

Sec. 25, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land from 350 to 720 feet above sea level; 
some steep slopes at north along creek; a good part suitable for cultivation; soil, sandy 
loam, humus; timber, old brulé for most part, some timber in places, cedar, hemlock 
up to 6 feet diameter, maple and alder brush; fair fruit land. Included in timber berth 
106. William Bell squatter on southwest i. 

Src. 26, NE. 4, NW. 4.—The greater part of northeast and part of northwest quar- 
ter is covered by a lake; considerable bench land around lake; slopes to north of lake 
fairly steep, but of some value; from 660 to 1,190 feet above sea level; a number of 
small creeks; soil, sandy loam; some rock outcrops to north of lake; timber, covered 
with hemlock, fir and cedar up to 6 feet diameter, of good timber value; fair value as 
fruit land. Included in timber berth 106. 


Sec. 27, NE. 4.—On fairly steady slope rising to northwest; from 760 to 1,300 
feet above sea level; part to northwest fairly steep with some rock outcrops, possible 
~to cultivate in part; fairly gentle slopes on southeast part of fair agricultural value; 
soil, sandy clay, some gravel and stones; timber, well covered with hemlock, cedar, fir 
and some white pine up to 40 inches diameter, much brush and windfalls, young cedar 
and hemlock, good timber value; poor value as fruit land. Included in timber berth X. 


NW. 4.—Fairly steep slopes rising to northwest, from 1,040 to 1,500 feet and 
upwards above sea level; considerable rock showing; possible to cultivate in places; 
some fair land in southeast part; sandy loam soil, stony, humus; timber, fir and some 
pine and cedar up to 4 feet diameter, hemlock up to 3 feet diameter, much brush and 
windfall, of good timber value; poor value for agriculture. Included in timber 
berth X. 

SE. 4, SW. +—Bench land, some fairly level to southeast part; slopes to north- 
west part fairly steep with considerable rock; from 640 to 1,390 feet above sea level; 
considerable part fair agricultural land; soil, sandy loam, some stones, with rock in 
northwest part; timber, fir and cedar, some pine up to 4 feet diameter and hemlock of 
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good size, brush and windfall, good timber land; fair value as fruit land. Included in 
timber berth X. , 


SEC. 28, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Fairly steep slopes rising to north; considerable rock 
and stones; from 1,380 to 2,000 feet and upwards above sea level, partially suitable for 
cultivation along southern part; rocky and, rough to north; soil sandy loam and 
gravel, humus; timber, well covered with cedar, fir, hemlock, with a few scattered pine 
up to 4 feet diameter, good timber value; doubtful value as fruit land. Included in 
timber berth X. 


SE. 4, SW. 4.—Slopes rising to north from 900 to 1,130 feet above sea level: 
fairly steep and rocky in northerly parts; fair land along south; sandy loam soil, 
vegetable humus; timber, cedar, fir and hemlock of good size, brushy, good timber 
value; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber berth X. 


SEC, 29, NE. 4.—Fairly steep broken slopes rising to northeast, from 1,055 to 
1,500 feet and upwards above sea level, possible to cultivate in part; sandy clay loam, 
very stony, some rock showing; well timbered with cedar and fir up to 6 feet diameter 
and hemlock up to 36 inches diameter, good timber value, much windfall; doubtful 
value as fruit land. Included in timber berth X. 


SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land on gently rolling slopes for most part; steeper and 
somewhat broken to east part; from 930 to 1,380 feet above sea level; sandy clay soil, 
very stony in places; well covered with cedar, fir and hemlock up to 6 feet diameter on 
east side, smaller to west, 14 inches diameter average, good timber; fair value as fruit 


land. Included in timber berth X. 


SEC. 30, NE. 4, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4+.—Rolling land on fairly gentle slope rising 
to northeast; from 645 to 1,460 feet above sea level; to a large extent suitable for 
cultivation; soil, sandy loam, humus, some stones and gravel; fairly well covered with 
fir, cedar and hemlock, brulé on north part, with large trees, much windfall and thick 
brush, up to 5 feet diameter, good timber value, smaller in southwest part; fair value 
as fruit land. East half included in timber berth X. 


Sec. 31, NE. +, NW. 2.—Steep, rough, broken slopes rising northeast; from 1,290 
to 2,300 feet above sea level; could be cultivated in places but of very little agricul- 
tural value; considerable rock showing, and stony; soil, sandy loam, gravel and stones, 
humus; timber, cedar, fir, hemlock, some balsam up to 6 feet diameter, good timber 
value. East 4 of northeast 4+ in timber berth 106. 


SE. 4, SW. 4.—Fairly steep slopes rising to northeast; from 1,090 to 2,000 feet 
above sea level; considerable rock showing in places, particularly to north and east; 
fair agricultural land in south part; a few small creeks run through; soil, sandy clay 
loam, gravel and stones; timber, brulé to south with large standing dry trees, much 
windfall and brush, cedar, fir and hemlock up to 3 feet diameter, small stuff on west 
part, fair timber value; of some value as fruit land; elevation rather high. East 4 of 
southeast quarter in timber berth 106. — 


Srcs. 32, 33, 34.—Rough, broken bench land and highlands, slopes rising generally 
in a northerly direction; from 1,190 to 2,800 feet and upwards above sea level; some 
deep gullies; parts of land could be cultivated, but not considered of agricultural value; 
a féw small areas to southwest part of section 32 and to southeast of sec. 34 might be 
of value; sandy loam soil, rock showing in places; timber, good growth of cedar, fir, 
hemlock and some balsam on higher parts, where timber is of somewhat scrubby nature, 
fair timber value. Partly included in timber berths 106 and X. 


Src. 35.—Generally on steep broken slopes rising to northwest to mountain from 
660 to 1,500 feet and upwards above sea level some small areas along south in legal 
subdivisions 1, 2, 3, and 4,.of some agricultural value; soil, sandy loam with gravel, 
rock underneath; timber, hemlock and cedar and some fir up to 3 feet diameter, good 
timber value. In timber berth 106. 
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Src. 36, NE. 4.—Flat bench land on east side, steep mountain slopes to west; con- 
siderable good land in legal subdivisions 9 and 16; probably be flooded by dam at Stave — 
falls; from 250 to 855 feet above sea level; two good creeks run through quarter; soil, S 
sandy loam and black loam, rocky on slopes; timber, hemlock, cedar and some fir, part — 
brulé southeast partially logged on lower parts, good timber; good value as fruit land. 
In timber berths 106. 


NW. 4.—On steep broken mountain slopes rising to northeast from 450 to 900 feet — 
and upwards above sea level; no agricultural land; well timbered slopes, cedar and hem- — 
lock, with some cedar up to 4 feet diameter, good timber. In timber berth 106. 


SE 4.—Greater part flat bench land; some steep slopes in northwest part, from 240 
to 360 feet above sea level; flooded by dam at Stave falls; good agricultural land; soil, — 
clay loam and alluvial soil, vegetable mould; timber, good part old brulé, dry standing 
timber, much windfall, cedar and hemlock up to 6 feet, fair timber value; good value - 
as fruit land. West 4 in timber berth 106. . 


SW. 1.—Flat and rolling bench land to south in legal subdivisions 3 and 4; steep, 
rocky mountain slopes to northwest; from 283 to 900 feet and upwards; some good — 
agricultural land; clay loam on low lands; timber hemlock, cedar. and some fir up to 7 
feet diameter, good timber value; fair value as fruit land. In timber berth 106. 


Tp.17,E.C.M. WV. J. Deans Ds eiois, 

Our camping ground in this township was about 3 miles from Mission City, and 
was easily reached by a fairly good wagon road from that place. The country here is 
very rough, being broken by numerous deep ravines, and is covered with heavy timber 
consisting chiefly of fir, hemlock and cedar. Some of these trees are very large, one 
fir we measured being 11 feet in diameter. The land is well watered by numerous 
small ‘streams, the largest of which is Silverdale creek with an average width of 15 — 
feet. This creek used to contain a great many salmon, but very few of these fish are 
found there now. ‘The chief industries in this vicinity are farming, fishing and lum- 
bering. The fishing is generally carried on by those who live near the shores of the 
Fraser river. The fish consist mainly of salmon and sturgeon. Many of the settlers 
are engaged in dairy-farming whilst others devote their attention to the raising of — 
small fruits. Cedar valley in section 32 is noted for its strawberries and there are — 
also several fine apple orchards in this vicinity. There are no water-powers and no 
minerals of economic value were noticed. Deer and partridges are very numerous and : 
pheasants were seen on several occasions. 
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Tp. 18, E.C.M, 4. J. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 

Along the west of the taken land in this township in: secs. 15, 22 and 27 runs a 
high rocky hill. Another very high rocky hill hes in sec. 82 with steep rocky slopes 
falling to Stave river on the west and covering part of secs. 29 and 33 on the south and 
east. In sec. 18, and spreading over parts of the surrounding sections, there is another 
high hill with considerable rock showing, and near the_centre of sec. 9 we have the 
summit of another. In the valleys between these hills and on some of the more gentle 
slopes in sec. 9 we have considerable land suitable for cultivation. The timber as a 
general rule is small and somewhat scrubby, averaging about 15 inches in diameter. 

Src. 4, NE. 3, NW. 4; Sc. 5, NE. 4.—Fairly steep, rolling slopes rising towards 
summit in sec. 9, some solid rock showing; partially suitable for cultivation, from 500 
to 1,145 feet above sea level; soil, sandy with some gravel and stones; thickly covered 
with fir, cedar and hemlock and brush, generally small with a few scattered trees of fair 
size, of poor timber value; poor value as fruit land. 

Suc. 5, NW. 4, W 4; SW. 3.—Rolling bench lands; fairly deep gully of Silverdale 
ereeck through southwest quarter; considerable part suitable for cultivation; solid rock 
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showing in a few places; sandy soil, very gravelly in part; fir, cedar and hemlock bush, 
considerable small stuff, up to 3 feet diameter in places, of some timber value; fair 
value as fruit land. In timber berth 44. 


Src. 6, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land; fairly rough in part; to a large 
extent fair agricultural land, up to 1,000 feet above sea level; soil, sandy loam, humus; 
timber, fairly well covered with fir and cedar, some hemlock up to 3 feet diameter, con- 
siderable small second growth bush, of fair timber value; fair value as fruit land. Par- 
tially in timber berths 500 and 511. Squatter, B. Falconer, on north half of northwest 
quarter. 


Src. 7, NE. 1, NW. 4.—High rocky hill covers half section, with steep rough slopes 
on west falling towards Stave river; from 600 to 1,500 feet and upwards above sea level ; 
a number of small creeks on west; no land considered of agricultural value; covered 
with small second growth of fir and hemlock, with a few scattered trees of fair size. 


SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rough rolling bench land; steep slopes to north rising from east 
and west to rocky hill; some areas of land along south suitable for cultivation; from 570 
to 1,200 feet above sea level; sandy soil, gravel and stones; small cedar and hemlock 
with some fir, not of much timber value; poor value as fruit land. 


Src. 8, NE. 4, NW: 1, SE. 3, SW. 4.—Considerable flat bench land and rolling 
land in yicinity of creek which runs through centre of section; very steep 
rocky slopes in northwest rising to high rocky hill; steep slopes to east with 
rocky hills rising to small mountain in sec. 9; from 600 to 1,050 feet above 
sea level; sandy loam, gravelly in part; small area meadow land near centre 
of section; timber, cedar, fir, and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, some very good timber 
to north part of section in valley, considerable small stuff, some brulé in rocky hills 
to east; good value as fruit land. Included in timber berths 44 and 319. 


Src. 9.—Covered by high hill, summit near centre of section, with slopes falling 
in every direction; rocky for most part; small area of fair land in northwest in legal 
subdivision 13 and along east range of legal subdivisions; from 665 to 2,000 feet above 
sea level; soil, thin layer of soil over rock, sandy clay loam in parts considered of value; 
hemlock and fir, with some cedar from 3 to 40 inches diameter, generally small, some 
good timber to west and north. 


Src. 10, NE. $.—On steep rocky slope rising to north, from 600 to 1,085 feet above 
sea level; no land of agricultural value; sandy clay soil, thin layer over rock; covered 
with hemlock and fir, with some cedar from 6 to 24 inches diameter, poor timber value. 


NW. +.—Creek runs across quarter in southeasterly direction; steep rock slopes to 
northeast side; rolling bench land and sand on fairly gentle slopes to southwest; from 
600 to 1,050 feet above sea level; land along ereek and to south of fair agricultural 
value; sandy loam and black loam, rich in vegetable mould; hemlock and fir, with 
some cedar from 6 to 36 inches, of some timber value. Squatter, J. Millward. 

SW. i.—Rolling bench land on fairly steep slopes rising to southwest; from 600 
to 1,145 feet above sea level; considerable part cultivatable land; soil, sandy clay loam, 
some gravel in parts, vegetable humus; timber, hemlock and fir up to 24 inches and 
some cedar, generally small and not of great timber value. 

Src, 14, NW. 4;-Sec. 15, SE. 4, NE. 41.—Rough rock hills; slopes to east very 
steep; no land of agricultural value; timber generally small and scrubby, consisting of 
fir, hemlock, some cedar and pine up to 24 inches, averaging 10 inches diameter, not 
of much timber value. 

Sec. 15, NW. 4+, SW. 4.—The greater part of half section consists of rough rocky 
bench land unsuited for agriculture except along west of section, particularly in south- 
west corner where a narrow strip of land lies which is of possible value as fruit land; 
soil, sandy loam, rocky; timber generally small hemlock and fir to 24 inches, average 
10 inches diameter, some pine and small cedar of very little value as timber. 
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Sec. 16, NE +, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4—Rolling bench land; slopes rising gently 
to northeast and southwest from valley through centre of section; considerable part, of 
land suitable for cultivation; a number of small rocky knolls scattered over; steep 
rocky slopes to northeast part; soil, sandy loam and humus over gravelly subsoil; tim- 
“ber, hemlock and cedar, some fir up to 50 inches diameter, of good timber value; fair 
value as fruit land. 


Sec. 17, NE. 2, SE. +.—Rolling bench land; fairly level land; small rolling hills, 
from 500 to 735 feet above sea level; good agricultural land; rich sandy loam, humus; 
well covered with good growth of cedar and fir up to 4 feet diameter, average 30 inches, 


hemlock and brush, of good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included in tim- 
berth 319. 

NW. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land along east;, very steep rocky slopes on -west 
rising to high rocky hill, from 750 to 1,500 feet and upwards above sea level; rich 
sandy loam, humus, sand and gravel on slopes; well covered with fir and cedar up to 


4 feet diameter, average 30 inches, hemlock, of good timber value; fair value in part as 
fruit land. Included in timber berth 319. 


Sec. 18, NE. 4, SE. 4.—High rock hill reaching over 2,000 feet; steep slopes falling --_ 


in every direction; no land considered of agricultural value; thickly covered with fir, 
cedar and hemlock, generally small and scrubby, not of much timber value. 

NW. i, SW. 4.—Small area-of flat land along Stave river in northwest quarter; 
mostly on steep slopes rising to southeast; rocky;.soil, rich sandy loam and humus; 
timber on lower slopes large, fir and cedar up to 10 feet diameter, smaller and of 
scrubby nature on higher slopes, of good timber value in places. 


SEC. 19, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Steady slopes rising to northeast and southeast from 
valley of Steelhead Creek, which runs through the north part of southeast quarter; 
from 300 to 785 feet above sea level; considerable part of land suitable for cultivation, 
though the slopes to the south are rather steep for agricultural purposes; sandy clay 
soil, very stony, some rock outcrops; timber, young hemlock and fir up to 8 inches, 
very little timber value; poor value as fruit land. 


SEc, 20, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rolling bench land; gentle slopes rising to north and 
south from Steelhead Creek; from 500 to 950 feet above sea; considerable part suit- 
able for cultivation; soil, sandy clay loam, stony in parts, some rock outcrops, timber 
generally small, hemlock and fir up to 18 inches, not valuable as timber, some cedar, 
maple and alder; fair value as fruit land. E. Mobbs, squatter southeast quarter. 


Sec. 21, SW. 4, N.W. 4.—Shehtly rolling bench land; small rock knolls in places; 
considerable part suitable for cultivation; from 560 to 900 feet above sea level; soil, 
sandy clay, humus; timber thickly covered with fir and hemlock to 20 inches, some 
cedar, maple and alder brush not of timber value; fair value as fruit land. B. 
Wallace, squatter on southwest +. 


NE. 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land with slopes rising to east: considerable rock 
outcrops particularly in northeast quarter, a good part of land suitable for cultivation; 
soil, sandy loam over rock, humus; timber, hemlock and fir, some cedar up to 24 inches 
diameter, maple and alder brush, not of timber value; poor value as fruit land. A. 
Nashner, squatter on southeast é. 


Sec. 22, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Greater part on rock hill; very small area of land on 
west, of possible agricultural value; from 800 feet upwards above sea level;soil, sandy 
clay, humus; timber generally small fir, cedar and hemlock, brushy, not of timber 
value. 

Sec, 22, NE. 4; SE. 4; Src, 23, NW. 4, SW. 4; Suc. 96, NW. 4, SW. 4: Sec. 97; 
WE. 4, SE. 4.—Rough rocky and hilly bench land rising from 350 to 1,500 feet and 
upwards above sea level; very steep slopes to east; no land considered of agricultural 
value, timber is generally small, consisting of cedar, fir and hemlock, average size of 
8 inches diameter, much brush. 
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SEC, 27, NW. 4.—The greater part on rough rocky hills; creek with deep ravines 
across north end; small area of workable land along west boundary; from 330 to 1,200 
feet above sea level; soil, sandy and stony; timber generally small fir, hemlock and 
some cedar, not of much timber value; some value as fruit land. 


SW. 4.—All rough rocky bench land, with fairly steep slopes rising to southeast; 
mo land considered of value; timber generally small and scrubby nature; fir, hem- 
lock and cedar up to 24 inches, not of much timber value. 


Sec. 28, NE. 4.—Rolling bench land; gentle slopes rising to southeast from 490 
to 900 feet above sea level; a considerable part suitable for cultivation; soil sandy 
loam; a number of rock outcrops; some fair creeks through quarter; timber small, 
serubby fir, hemlock, maple and alder brush and cedar, not of timber value; poor value 
as fruit land. 


NW. 4.—Bench land, rolling in part; very steep rocky slope in northwest part; 
from 560 to 1,400 feet above sea level; considerable sand to south.and east; soil, sandy, 
some rock outcrops, vegetable mould; timber generally fir and hemlock and some cedar 
of small size up to 30 inches diameter, a little timber of value along west part; some 
value as fruit land. 


SE. 2.—Rolling bench land; rough, rocky slope in southeast part; considerable 
workable land; from 600 to 1,000 feet above sea level; sandy soil, some gravel; timber, 
hemlock and fir up to 18 inches, some cedar, maple and alder brush, not of timber 
value; poor value as fruit land.. 


SW. 4.—Rolling bench land; rock knolls in places; from 600 to 835 feet above 
sea level; a good part workable land; soil, sandy clay loam, very stony; thickly covered 
with cedar, fir and hemlock, average 8 inches diameter, not of timber value; poor 
value as fruit land. 


Sec. 29, NE. 4, NW 1.—On slopes of rocky mountain; steep slopes on west rising 
from Stave river; general slope rising to north from 830 to 1,700 feet above sea level; no 
land considered of value except very small area in southeast corner; of some value as 
fruit land; timber generally small hemlock to 8 inches diameter and some fir up to 
36 inches and a very few fir to 60 inches diameter, of some timber value. 


SE. 4, SW. 4.—Bench land on gradual slopes rising to north, from 570 to 910 
feet above sea level in part, and very stony; land considered of value to south and east, 
particularly in southeast quarter; soil, sandy clay, stony; timber fir, hemlock, some 
cedar, generally small, up to 36 inches, of some timber value; poor value as fruit 
land. 


Src. 30, East or Stave River—Bench land on very steep rock slopes rising from 
Stave river; from 230 to 1,200 feet above sea; no land considered of value; timber ror 
most part small fir, hemlock and some cedar up to 36 inches diameter, some fair 
timber near river. 


Src. 31, East or SrTave River.—Generally steep rocky slopes rising from river, 
except small area of flat land lying in bend of river partially in each quarter section 3 
from 230 to 1,200 feet above sea level; soil, rich sandy loam, vegetable humus; timber, 
cedar, fir and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter on flat land, smaller on slope, of some 
timber value, has been partially logged, will probably be flooded by dam at Stave 
falls. 


Src. 31, NE. i, West or Stave River; NW. 4, West or Stave River. All flat 
land, with the exception of small part on rocky Ill in northwest corner; good agricul- 
tural land; rich sandy loam, some alluvial soil; well timbered with fir, hemlock and 
cedar, part brulé, up to 4 feet diameter, partially logged, low lands, will probably be 
flooded by dam at Stave falls. 

Src, 32; Sec. 33, N. 3.—High rocky hills, summit in section 32 near centre; no 
land considered of value for agriculture; ranging from 309 to 2,000 feet and upwards 
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above sea level; timber is generally of small size, averaging 10 inches diameter, thickly 
covered with fir and hemlock, some cedar, maple and alder brush, of possible timber 
value. 


Sec. 33, S. $—Some workable land in legal subdivisions 1, 2 and 8, remainder 
on rocky slopes rising to north and west; from +490 to 1,500 feet above sea level; soil, 
sandy loam, rocky; timber, small fir and hemlock, some cedar, maple and alder 
brush, averaging 10 inches in diameter, not of much timber value; poor value as 
fruit land. 


Sec. 34, NW. 4, SE. 4, SW. 4; Sec. 35, SW. z.—Rough rocky hills up to 1,200 
feet above sea level; no land considered of value for agriculture; soil sandy loam, very 
rocky, thin layer over rock for most part; timber, small thick fir and hemlock, some 
cedar and maple and alder brush, up to 24 inches in places, of possible timber value. 


A. Lighthall, D.L.S., 1910.—Vhe block surveyed is situated about 8 miles north 
of Mission junction on the Canadian Pacific railway in British Columbia. A good 
wagon road extends northward from Mission junction and passes close to the corner 
of section 10 in township 18, providing the best means of reaching the eastern part of 
this district. Another wagon road farther west runs up Cedar valley, and from the 
end of this road a good trail has been cut to the southeastern corner of section 20, 
providing access to the western side of the block. As yet this trail is hardly passable 
for pack horses and settlers going in by this route have to pack their provisions and 
camping outfit. The soil throughout the most of the tract is a sandy loam with more 
or less gravel or boulders in it. A few of the squatters have cleared small patches and 
made gardens but the ground is so shaded that the gardens were not very successful. 
In Cedar valley, a few miles south, and on the same kind of soil the settlers have made 
a success of growing small fruits, and I know of no reason why the settlers in this 
district could not do the same as soon as the roads are made to provide facilities for 
marketing the produce. The land is all heavily timbered with hemlock, fir and cedar 
up to 8 feet in diameter. It is all second-growth, however, and there is not enough of 
large size to make marketable timber. Scattered among the green timber are huge 
dead cedars and firs which were killed probably by forest fires 75 or 100 years 
ago. The fir is not of much use but the dead cedar is very valuable and the settlers 
can derive a considerable revenue by cutting the cedar into shingle bolts and selling 
them. There is practically no hay nor grass in this township. The water supply is 
plentiful and of excellent quality. The smaller streams dry up during the summer but 
the larger ones contain water throughout the whole season. There are two fairly large 
ereeks. Steel Head creek runs westerly to Stave river through sections 16, 20 and 19. 
Cardinal creek runs northerly through sections 28, 27 and 34 to Stave lake. These 
creeks vary a good deal in size during the different seasons and will probably disappear 
completely in the dry seasons after the land is cleared. They are, consequently, useless 
for generating power. They flow through rolling land with very high banks and there 
is no danger of flooding. The climate is very temperate, the heavy bush preventing 


extreme heat in summer. The winters are quite mild. The first frost came about the © 


last of August in 1910. Fuel is very plentiful. The hemlock, cedar and fir do not 


make the very best fuel, but the alder and vine-maple are excellent. No coal was seen. | 


The rock is a hard granite of no use for building and no stone-quarries have been 
opened up. No minerals of value were found. Bears and beavers, with a few deer, 
comprise the game. Black bears are numerous, but are not troublesome as they find 
plenty of berries for food. Judging from the amount of work done there must be 
many beavers in this district as every stream is dammed wherever the banks are low 
enough to form a pond. 


W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1911.—Section 6 is hilly at the northwest corner and level 
along the southern boundary. The surface is covered with a thick growth of under- 
brush and small trees with clumps of large fir and cedar. The soil is clay and sandy 
with stones and is suitable for fruit culture and farming purposes. 


fay, 
Tp. 19, E.C.M. W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1911. 


The road from Chilliwack to Sumas passes through section 1 of this township. 
The south boundaries of section 1, 2 and 3 are mountainous, except the south boun- 
daries of the southeast quarter of section 1 and the southwest quarter of section 3 
which are flat. The mountainous part is very rough and covered with a thick growth 
of fir, hemlock and cedar from 10 to 24 inches in diameter. The soil is clay and stony, 
and might be suitable for fruit growing. 


Tp. 20, E.C.M. W. J. Deans, D.LS., 1911. 


This township is easily reached by steamer from New Westminster. Sections 22 
and 23 are mountainous except portions along Fraser river which are level in a few 
places and contain small areas of agricultural land. There is some good fir and hemlock 
on the southern portions of these sections. Section 24 is also mountainous except the 
northeast quarter and some small patches along the south shore of Fraser river. The 
northeast quarter is level and subject to flood when the river is high. The surface 1s 
covered with cottonwood and poplar along Sumas river, and willows over the remain- 
der. This quarter-section is suitable only for pasture land and could be used for the 
greater part of the year. The small patches along the river, where cultivated, produce 
vegetables and small fruit. The Canadian Northern railway runs through this town- 
ship following the Fraser river. The settlers are engaged in dairying, raising small 
fruit and fishing in Fraser river. 


Tp. 21, E.C.M. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


The greater part of this township is covered by high ‘mountains broken by the 
valley of Suicide creek which runs through section 36 and in a southwesterly direction 
through the township, passing through sec. 3 at the south end. To the east of Suicide 
creek lies Nicomen mountain rising to a height of over 5,000 feet above sea level, 
having its summit in section 13 and covering the greater part of the township lying to 
the east of the creek. To the west of Suicide creek lies a high range of mountains 
running the whole length of the township and attaining a height of 8,000 feet and 
over. Along the western slope of this mountain range and lying in the western range 
of sections, there is some land adjoining the lands which have already been disposed of. 

The valley of Suicide ereek is extremely narrow with very steep rough slopes, 
rising to the mountains on either side having no land of agricultural value. These 
slopes are broken by the channels of many small creeks. In sections 36 and 25 along 
the bottom of the valley lie some small areas of land of possible value for cultivation. 
The lower slopes in this valley are covered with an excellent growth of timber consist- 
ing mainly of fir, hemlock and cedar of good size, with much brush. On the higher 
slopes the timber becomes smaller and more of a scrubby nature. On the westerly 
slopes in west part of township there is some fair timber but the greater part is small 
and of scrubby nature. There is considerable old brulé on this slope. Timber berths 
No. 501, 503, 504, and 505 take up the timber in the valley of Suicide creek. 

A man pack trail runs along west side of ereek the full length of the township. 


Src. 2, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Very steep slopes for most part; some land along south 
and east of some Value for cultivation; from 30 to 1,300 feet above sea level; soil, sandy 
loam, stony; solid rock outcropping in places, particularly in southwest part; timber, 
old brulé, much windfall and brush, green fir, cedar and some hemlock to west part, up. 
to 40 inches, some fair timber; fair value as fruit land. 


Src. 3, NE. 3.—Steep rough slopes to south and west; very rocky, some fairly level 
bench land in northeast part; from 400 to 1,300 feet above sea level; soil, sandy loam, 
humus, stony; timber, brulé in northeast part, patches of fair timber to southeast, 
cedar, fir and hemlock to 30 inches diameter, maple and alder brush. 
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NW. 4.—Some flat land in southwest part along Suicide creek; for most part 
steep, rocky slopes, unfit for cultivation; sandy loam soil, very gravelly near creek ; 


lable to be flooded in high water on parts along*creek; thinly covered with fir, some = 


cedar and hemlock up to 40 inches, of timber value; good value as fruit land. 

Sec. 4, NE. 4, NW. 4.—Steep rough rocky slopes rising to west from Suicide creek, 
from 30 to 500 feet and upwards above sea level; no land considered of agricultural 
value; soil, sandy, very stony; thinly covered with fir and cedar up to 3 feet diameter, 
of good timber value, brulé with much windfall on higher slopes. 

Sec. 6—Bench land along west of section in legal subdivisions 4, 5, 12, 18, on 
slope rising to east; steep rocky slopes to east part rising to mountain; from 180 to 
1,300 feet and upwards above sea level; soil, sandy loam, stony for most part, black 


loam 6 inches, humus; fairly well covered with good timber on lower slopes, cedar, fir, 


hemlock, maple and alder; land along west is good value~as fruit land. 
‘Sec. 7, NE. 4.—Steep rocky slopes rising to mountain; from 500 feet and upwards; 


small area of land in legal subdivision 15 suitable for cultivation; soil, sandy loam, ~ 


considerable stone, black loam 6 inches; fir, hemlock, maple and cedar to 24 inches 
diameter, of some timber value. 


SW. +.—Steep slopes rising to east to mountain; from 330 feet upwards above sea 
level; some rolling bench slope on slope in west part, suitable for cultivation; soil, 
sandy loam, some black.loam and humus on surface; timber, some fair fir, cedar and 
hemlock up to 24 inches diameter in places, maple and alder brush: good value in west 
part as fruit land. 


Sec. 10.—Steep precipitous rocky slopes on either side of Suicide creek; canyon 
along creek; from 40 to 1,300 feet and upwards above sea level; small area of fairly 
Jevel bench land in legal subdivision 1, suitable for fruit; soil, sandy loam, stony, 


humus; cedar, fir and hemlock timber up to 40 inches, maple and alder, good timber | 


value, brulé on mountain slope in northeast part. 


Sec. 11.—Steep, rough, broken slopes rising to northeast to Nicomen mountain : 
no land considered of agricultural value; from 1,200 feet and upwards above sea level; 
brulé with patches of green timber, fir, cedar, hemlock and balsam, not of timber value. 


Sec. 12.—Steep rough slopes rising to northwest to Nicomen mountain; 900 feet 
and upwards above sea level; no land of agricultural value, brulé with small green 
timber, cedar, fir, maple, birch and alder, not of timber value. 

BHO] 18 INE a Siog, Sac 19 SNE SE. +.—Rolling bench land on fairly steep 
slope on west; steep rocky slope to east rising to mountain; from 380 to 1,430 feet 
above sea level and upwards; rock slides on steep slopes; a small pond in northeast 
quarter of section 18, and southeast of section 19; steep slopes directly to east of pond; 
soil, sandy loam and gravel; a good creek through southeast of section 19; fir, cedar 
and hemlock, maple up to 24 inches, some timber value; fair value as fruit land. 


SEC. 30, NE. 2, SE. 4; Sec. 31, NE. 4, SE. 4—Rolling bench Iand on slope rising 
to east; slope at east boundary steep and rocky, rising to mountains; from 300 to 
1,100. feet above sea level; considerable part along west suitable for cultivation; soil, 


sandy loam, black loam and humus on surface; timber, cedar, fir, hemlock and maple 


to 24 inches, of some timber value; fair value as fruit land. 


SEc. 25, SEC. 836.—A few small areas of bench land along bottom of Suicide Creek 
valley, bounded on each side by steep mountain slopes, from 900 to 1,100 feet on valley 
bottom; soil, rich loam, vegetable mould; well covered with fir and cedar, some hem- 
lock up to 4 feet diameter, average 30 inches, of considerable timber value; poor value 
as fruit land. Included in timber berth 501. . 


A, Laghthall, D.bS> 1911-—This township was reached by going north on the 
wagon road from Dewdney. As this township adjoins township 18, east of the Coast 
meridian, most of the remarks on the latter township as regards soil, timber, water, 


| 
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climate, fuel, minerals and game will also apply to township 21. A creek about 20 
links wide and one foot deep flows westerly through section 19. Almost on the lne 
between sections 19 and 20 there is a fine waterfall on this creek about 60 feet high 
which would furnish a considerable amount of power if developed. 


Tp. 22, E.C.M. W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1911. 


Section 19 of this township is rough and mountainous except a small portion 
along Sumas lake which is level. The soil on the mountainous part is clay with stones, 
while the portion near the lake is sandy loam and clay, and produces small fruit and 
vegetables. The section is well wooded with fir, hemlock, cedar in clumps, some of 
which is 6 feet in diameter, small birch and alder. Sumas lake abounds with fish, and 
in the fall, wild ducks and geese are very plentiful. The British Columbia Electric 
railway runs through this section along the lake shore. The settlers are engaged in 
small fruit cultivation and dairying, and appear to be prosperous. Sections 5 and 6 
are fairly level except part of the southeast quarter of section 5 which is mountainous. 
The surface is covered with a growth of fir, hemlock and cedar, from 12 to 60 inches 
in diameter. The soil is clay. with sand, and produces good crops of hay, barley, oats, 
vegetables and fruits, such as plums, apples, raspberries and strawberries. There are a 
number of squatters on these sections who seem to do very well considering their dis- 
tance from a market. Section 24 lies on the south side of Cultus lake. The surface 
slopes south and attains a height of 600 feet above the lake, and is covered with a 
thick growth of fir, hemlock and cedar from 2 to 6 feet in diameter. The soil is clay 
and gravel and in places would produce small fruit and vegetables. The road from 
Chilliwack to Sumas passes through this section. 


R. B. McKay, D.L.S., 1918—The northerly portion of this township is readily 
reached by either the British Columbia Electric railroad or the New Westminster and 
Yale wagon road which is in excellent condition, both of which run diagonally across 
the northwest quarter of the township. The road connecting Chilliwack with 
Sumas, U.S., runs almost diagonally across the township from the northeast to the 
southwest corner and is-in fair condition; this road’ serves as an outlet for the 
settlers in the southwesterly part of the township. The surface is very mountainous, 
but there are numerous scattered patches of good soil, consisting usually of sandy 
loam, which are suitable for growing fruits or vegetables. The low lands around 
Sumas lake which are quite frequently flooded in high-water produce large quantities 
of hay, while the higher or bench lands produce the finest of fruit consisting of 
apricots, plums, cherries, apples and pears. A large part of this township is included 
in a timber berth and contains large fir and cedar up to as much as 150,000 feet, 
b.m., per acre, and also some hemlock, alder and maple. The amount of merchantable 
timber is annually decreasing owing to decay, and at present the best timber is to 
be found in parts of sections 6, 5, 4 and 9. The settlers are engaged in raising vege- 
tables and fruit and in dairying. There is an abundant supply of fresh water, but 
no water-powers are available. The climate is mild with no summer frosts. Wood 
is the only fuel available, there being no coal or lignite veins in the township. No 
stone-quarries nor minerals of economic value were seen. Duck shooting is very 
popular around Sumas lake. Grouse, pheasants deer and bears and some trout are 
found in this township. 


Tp. 24, E.C.M. G. A. Bennett, D.LS., 1910. 


The undisposed of lands of this township are of a mountainous character. Nico- 
men mountain on the west and the Gooding mountains on the north reach an altitude 
of approximately 5,000 feet. The slopes down from these mountains are rocky and 
precipitous leaving few benches with sufficiently gentle slope and depth of soil to be 
valuable as fruit lands. The only orchard on true bench land in this township is in 
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section 22. Here on a nearly flat but stony bench about 200 feet above sea level, . 
cherries, plums and apples are produced in abundance of excellent quality, much 
superior to those on the lower river flats. In section 21 and section 27 are similar 
benches which should prove valuable fruit lands. 

The greater part of the township has been burnt over recently and is restocked 
with thickets of hemlock, fir and cedar scrub. The only valuable timber consisting 
of fir and cedar up to 40 inches in diameter is included in timber berth 275. 


Seo. 7, L.S.’s 4, 5, 6—Very steep easterly slope from Nicomen mountain, com- 


posed of bench land from 300 to 1,800 feet; soil, 2 to 4 inches loam over loose rock, of 
no value; brulé, with vine-maple and hemlock scrub, few scattered fir up to 36 inches, 
of little timber value. 

L.S. 9.—Rolling bench land on shoulder of mountain, 800 to 1,200 feet; patches 
of soil from 6 to 12 inches red sand; thick vine maple and hemlock scrub in brulé; 30 
per cent fruit land. 

L.S.’s 10, 11.—Very steep slopes to Siwash ereek, composed of bench land, from 
600 to 1,200 feet; 2 to 4 inches soil over loose rock, of no agricultural value; thick 
vine-maple, hemlock and cedar scrub, two fir and cedar; 3 to 4 feet, to acre, of fair 
timber value. 

L.S.’s 12, 18, 14, 15, 16—Very steep slopes down to Siwash ‘creek, composed of 
bench land, from 600 to 2,000 feet; 2 to 4 inches soil over loose rock, of no agricultural 
value; thick vine maple, hemlock and cedar scrub, scattered fir and cedar 3 to 4 feet, 
of some timber value. 

Sec. 16, L.S, 11—Steep southeasterly slope to, Fraser river, composed of bench 
land, from 500 to 1,800 feet; small patch of 5 acres 6 to 12 inches red sand, of agricul- 
tural value; remainder consists of rocky cliffs; about 300 fir from 15 to 40 inches, of 
fair timber value; 15 per cent fruit land. 

L.S. 12.—Very steep rocky sloping bench land; from 800 to 2,600 feet; rocky and 
precipitous; brulé, and scattered hemlock scrub. 

L.S. 18.—Very steep rocky sloping upland, from 2,200 to 3,000 feet; brulé and 
scattered hemlock scrub, with a few scrubby fir, of little timber value. 

L.S. 14.—Very steep, rocky, sloping bench land, from 950 to 2,500 feet; brulé, and- 
thick hemlock scrub; few scattered fir up to 36 inches, of good timber value. 

Sec. 17, L.S. 8—Gentle southeasterly slope on shoulder of mountain; composed of 
bench land, 700 to 1,000 feet, with 6 to 18 inches red sand, with rocky patches; brulé, 
and thick scrub hemlock and vine-maple, with a few fir up to 36 inches, of fair timber 
value; 40 per cent fruit land. 

Sec. 17, L.S.’s 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11—Precipitous, rocky, sloping bench land from 900 
to 2,500 feet; very little soil over rock; hemlock scrub with few fir up to 36 inches in 
brulé. 

L.S.’s 12, 18, 14, 15, 16—Steep, rugged upland slopes, from 2,200 to 3,500 feet; 
rocky and mountainous land; small patches of scrubby hemlock and fir. 

Sec. 18, SW. 4, SE. 4.—Very steep sloping bench land from 1,500 to 2,500 feet, 
with little soil over rock; of no agricultural value; fir and cedar from 3 to 4 feet along 
Siwash creek, of fair timber value, but scattered in thick cedar and hemlock scrub, 
brulé on upper slopes. | 

NW. 2.—Consists mainly of bench land, from 1,700 to 2,600 feet; very rocky and 
no soil for cultivation; considerable hemlock up to 86 inches, of fair timber value. 

NE. 4.—Consists mainly of upland from 2,200 to 3,800 feet; very rocky and broken 
by cliffs; mountainous land; few hemlock up to 36 inches, of fair timber value, large 
areas of scrubby hemlock and balsam of no timber value. 

Src. 19; Src. 20, NE. 2, NW. 2, SE. 4, SW. 4.—Consists almost entirely of upland, 
from 2,400 to 4,000 feet; very rocky and broken by cliffs and ravines; mountainous 
land covered with scrubby hemlock, fir and balsam, of little timber value. 
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SEC. 21, L.S.’s 1, 2.—Bench land, from 870 to 990 feet, broken by ravines; soil 6 
to 12 inches black loam, rocky in places, but of good agricultural value; 40 per cent 
fruit land; scrub hemlock and cedar thickets with few large dead fir standing. 


L.S. 8.—Bench land, from 700 to 1,600 feet, cut by deep ravines, and on the west 
rises rapidly into a very steep rocky slope; soil 3 to 12 inches black loam along the 
east, getting poorer towards the north and west; of fair agricultural value; 20 per cent 
fruit land; thick scrub hemlock, with open spaces with nothing but old brulé. 

L.S.’s 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 14.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land, from 800 to 2,600 feet; 
of no agricultural value; scrubby fir and cedar, of no timber value. 


L.S. 8, 9.—Sloping bench land from 1,000 feet to 5,000 feet; soil varies from 
12-inch black loam to rocky mountains on the west; of fair agricultural value; 20 per 
cent fruit land; fir and cedar from 20 to 30 inches, 15 to acre. Legal subdivision 9 in 
timber berth 275. 


L.S.’s 10, 15, 16—Bench land cut by ravines and rocky ridges, from 600 to 1,200 
feet; soil very rocky and of no agricultural value except eastern half of legal sub- 
division 16, where soil is 6 inches loam over loose rock and value is doubtful; fir and 
cedar from 15 to 30 inches, 15 per acre. 


L.S.’s 12, 18—Mainly rugged upland slopes, from 1,900 to 3,000 feet; very rocky; 
little serubby hemlock and fir, of no timber value. 


Src, 27, SE. +.—Gently sloping bench land, from 300 to 500 feet; soil 6 to 8 inches 
sandy gravelly loam, of good agricultural value; 60 per cent fruit land; dense thickets 
of alder, fir and cedar, from 2 to 8 inches, of no timber value. 


SW. i—Bench land from 300 to 800 feet, cut by deep ravines and rocky ridges in 
the northwest but nearly level on southwest; from 4 to 6 inches red sand, of fair agri- 
cultural value; 40 per cent fruit land; fir and cedar from 15 to 380 inches, 12 per acre. 
Timber berth 275. 

NW. i.—Very steep, rocky, sloping bench land, from 500 to 2,200 feet, of no agri- 
cultural value; fir and hemlock up to 30 inches, of good timber value. In timber berth 
275. 

NE. 1.—Very steep, rocky, sloping bench land, from 700 to 2,300 feet, of no agri- 
culjural value; fir and hemlock up to 25 inches, of fair timber value. 

Src. 28, NE. 3, SE. 4.—Consists mainly of bench land, very rugged and broken 
by ravines and rocky cliffs, from 500 to 2,800 feet; no agricultural value; fir and cedar 
up to 30 inches, with brulé to the north and west, fair timber value. Timber berth 275. 

NW. i, SW. 4.—Entirely upland except beds of ravines; from 2,000 to 4,600 feet 
above sea; very rugged and mountainous; brulé, with scattered scrubby fir and hemlock. 

Srcs. 29, 32, 33, 34.—Very rugged and mountainous upland, from 2,200 to 4,700 
feet; snow capped and very rocky; several small lakes; no land of agricultural value; 
scrubby fir, hemlock, and balsam, of little timber value. Includes part of timber 
berth 502. 

Src. 30, NE. 4, SE. 4.—Mostly uplaad, from 2,200 to 4,000 feet; very rocky, steep 
slopes, of no agricultural value; scrubby fir and balsam with some fair timber in 
ravines. Included in timber berth 505 (5). 

Sw. 4, NW. 4.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land, from 1,000 to 2,600 feet; no 
agricultural value; fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. Timber berth 
505 (5). 

Suc. 31, NE. +, NW. 4, SW. 1.—Steep, rocky, sloping bench land, from 1,000 to 
9,600 feet; no agricultural value; fir and cedar up to 36 inches, of fair timber value. 
Timber berth 505 (5). 

SEK, 1.—Rugged, rocky upland, from 2,200 to 4,000 feet; very rocky and precipit- 
ous; scrubby fir, balsam and hemlock, of little timber value. 
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Tp. 25, E.C.M. W. J. Deans, D.LS., 1911. 


The road from Sumas to Chilliwack passes through the northwest corner of section 
19. This section is rough and broken, except the northern part which is level; the 
southern part is about 700 feet above Cultus lake. The whole section is covered with 
a thick growth of fir, hemlock and cedar from 12 to 84 inches in diameter. The soil 
in the northern part is clay while thé southern part is clay, sand and stones. The 
western half of the section contains some good land. The east half of section 19, 
section 20 and the west half of section 21 should be sold as a timber Hmit as they 
contain a large amount of cedar, fir and hemlock from 12 to 84 inches in diameter. 
It would be quite difficult to get the timber off as it is from 1,000 to 1,500 feet above 
sea-level and very rough throughout. The Lihumitson river flows through section 21 
and might be utilized to float down logs from these sections. Cultus lake, situated to 
the west of section 19, is a fashionable summer resort, and many people from Van- 
couver and Chilliwack spend their summer vacation at this beautiful lake. 


R. B. McKay, D.LS., 1918.—This township is readily reached by the Cultus 
Lake wagon road which traverses its western boundary for a short distance near the 
northeasterly portion of 'the lake. There is also the Mount Baker wagon road which 
runs up the valley of the Chilliwack river and crosses the northerly portion of this 
township in an easterly and westerly course. Both of these roads are in good con- 
dition and afford easy access to the town of Chilliwack and the British Columbia 
Electric railroad. This township is mountainous and contains a considerable quantity 
ot large fir and cedar with heavy underbrush. It is suitable for agriculture only in 
patches where fruit such as apples, plums and prunes and all kinds of vegetbles are 
easily grown. The soil varies from sandy loam light and gravelly in places, to heavy 
clay loam with a clay subsoil. Very little hay is grown by the present few settlers 
who prefer to raise fruit and garden truck, which pays better. There is an abundant 
supply of fresh water from mountain streams which empty into eithereCultus lake or 
the Chilliwack river which flows through the township. This river is from 150 to 200 
feet wide in this township and has a depth of from 8 to 6 feet at low-water and a 
current of 3 miles per hour; at time of high-water it is much larger. Log jams form 
frequently, causing it to alter its course and make new channels, thus doing great 
damage to the adjoining land. There are no falls or rapids suitable for the develop- 
ment of power. The climate is mild with a heavy rainfall and no summer frosts 
secur. There are no coal or hgnite veins, stone-quarries nor minerals of economic 
value. Grouse, pheasants, trout, bears and deer constitute the game. 


Tp. 40, E.C.M. A. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


The part of this township lying to the east of Pitt river and remaining undisposed 
of is all low, flat meadow land or flooded land, and would require to be dyked before 
it would be of use for agriculture. Alluvial soil, rich in vegetable matter, and is 
covered by thick growth of rank marsh grass, Many sloughs and channels run through 
meadow. 

The part to the west of Pitt river and remaining undisposed of is covered by a 
high mountain rising to a height of 3,000 feet and over, being the south end of range 
running along the east side of Coquitlam lake. The slopes of this mountain on the 
east are very steep rock generally, those to the south and west more gentle with con- 
siderable soil. Sections 29, 82 and 83 are on the higher parts of this mountain and 
do not contain any land considered of agricultural value. On the easterly slopes there 
is practically no green timber, being all brulé with some standing dry timber and much 
windfall. The westerly slopes are covered with a good growth of fir, cedar and hem- 
lock, becoming smaller and serubby on the higher parts and with balsam. 


Sec. 11, Frac. E. or Pirr River; Sxos. 12, 18, 14, 15; Szo. 22, E. or Pitt River; 
SECS, 23, 24, 25; Sec. 26, E. or Pirr Rivur; Sec. 35, Frac. on Isuanp; Suc. 36, Frac. 
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on Isuanp, and EK. or Pirr River.—All low flat meadow land, flooded in high water, 
generally wet, many sloughs and channels running through; if dyked and drained 
would make good farming land; alluvial soil, covered with growth of rank marsh grass, 
no bush. 


Sec. 16, L.S.’s 8, 9 and 16.—Covered by low rock hills, from 125 to 350 feet above 
sea level; very little land suitable for cultivation; sandy loam soil and rock; scattered 
fir, some hemlock and cedar up to 30 inches diameter, of some timber value. Included 
in timber berth 536. 


L.S. 18; L.S. 14, W. 4.—Covered for greater part by high bare rock knoll, from 
275 to 830 feet above sea level; a few acres of land suitable for fruit along south and 
east, rich sandy loam; brulé, scattered dry standing timber, much windfall. Included 
in timber berth 536. 


Src. 17, L.S.’s 5 and 6; NE. 4, NW. 4.—Rolling bench land on slope rising tu 
north, from 210 to 1,245 feet above sea level; a few rock outcrops; a number of small 
- creeks; good part of land suitable for cultivation; soil, sandy loam, some gravel; brulé, 
seattered dry standing timber and windfall; not of timber value; good value as fruit 
land. Included partially in timber berth 38. 


Sso. 18, N.E. 4, N.W. 4; L.S.’s 5, 6, 7, 8—Gentle rolling bench land on slopes 
rising to northeast, from 495 to 1,245 feet above sea level; soil, rich sandy clay loam, 
gome gravel; timber, brulé, for most part, some patches of green timber to northwest, 
cedar, fir, hemlock and brush up to 4 feet diameter, good timber value; good value as 
fruit land. Included in timber berths 456 and 38. 


Sro. 19, N.E. 4, N.W. i, S.E. 4, S.W. 4.—Rolling bench land; steep slopes on east 
side from 715 to 2,400 feet above sea level; broken by creek gullies; considerable part 
of land could be cultivated, particularly on west half; soil, sandy clay loam, some 
gravel; well covered with good growth of cedaz, fir and hemlock, balsam on higher parts 
up to 8 feet diameter, good timber value; fair fruit land up to 1,500 feet, above 1,500 
considered high for fruit. Included in timber berth 38. 


Src. 20, N.E. 4, N.W. 3.—Bench land and high land; steep rocky slopes in south- 
- east part, rising from 900 to 2,620 feet above sea level, possible to cultivate in western 
part, but not considered of value for agriculture; sandy soil, rocky in parts and 
eravelly; brulé to south and east, some dry standing timber, green timber on west and 
north, cedar, fir and hemlock on lower slopes up to 3 feet diameter, large balsam, some 
cedar and hemlock on higher slopes. Included in timber berth 38. 

Src. 20, S.E. 4, S.W. 4.—Bench land and steep slopes, rocky in part, rising to 
northwest from 510 to 2,000 feet above sea level; considerable part on west and south 
suitable for cultivation; sandy loam soil, gravel, stones; some solid rock on steeper 
slopes; brulé, dry standing timber and windfalls, not of much timber value, poor to fair 
value as fruit land. Included in timber berths 38 and 536. 


Src. 21, N.W. 4.—Steep rocky slopes rising to northwest, from 760 to 2,500 feet 
above sea level, no land of agricultural value; brulé, dry standing timber, cedar and fir, 
windfall, not of much timber value. 


NE. 4.—Steep rocky slopes on west, a number of acres of fairly level land along 
east side from 50 to 825 feet above sea, of good agricultural value; soil, rich sandy 
loam, some gravel, stony on slope; brulé, scattered dry standing timber and windfall, 
not of much timber value; good value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 38 and 
536. 


SE. 4, SW. 4.—Rock knoll on southwest corner, low rock hills on southeast, steep 
rocky slopes to northwest; considerable area of good land lying between; from 60 to 
930 fect above sea level; soil, sandy loam, rocky and gravelly in part; brulé, dry stand- 
ing cedar and fir, much windfall, not of much timber value; good value as fruit land. 
Included in timber berths 38 and 536. 
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Sec. 22, NE. ¢ (Frac.), NW. 4 (Frac.).—Low rough rock hills along Pitt river; 
some fairly level bench land along west boundary, from 30 to 300 feet above sea; good 
agricultural land; sandy loam soil, gravelly in part; brulé, dry standing timber and 
windfall, some small green timber; rock quarry on Pitt river; good value as fruit land. 
Part included in timber berth 536. 


SW. 4 CN. 3) (Frac.).—Rocky hill south of large creek; some workable land, from 
80 to 500 feet above sea-level; sandy clay loam, stony; brulé, scattered dry standing 
timber and scrubby small stuff; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 536. 

Suc. 27, NE. 4, NW. 4—Rough rocky hills near Pitt river, running into steep 
rocky slopes rising to the west to mountains, from 30 to 600 feet and upwards above 
sea-level; no land considered of agricultural value; brulé for most part, some patches 
of green fir, cedar and hemlock up to 30 inches diameter, of some timber value, 
partially logged. NE. 4 in timber berth 430. 

SE. 2 (Frac.).—Low rocky hills from 30 to 530 feet above sea-level; no land con- 
sidered of agricultural value; timber has been logged off, a few scattered trees left. 
In timber berth 430. 

SW. 2.—Rolling hilly bench land, rocky to east part, steep rock slopes to north- 
west; small area of fair land to southwest part; sandy soil, stony; brulé for most part, 
timber has been cut off. In timber berth 430. Fair value as fruit land. 

Sec. 28, NE. 4, NW. 4, SW. 4—Steep rough broken slopes rising’ to northwest to 
mountain, from 825 to 1,500 feet and upwards above sea-level; no land of value; brulé 
for most part, patches of green timber to north and west, cedar, fir, hemlock and bal- 
sam of some timber value. Included in timber berth 38. 

Si. 4.—Steep, rough, rocky slopes generally; rising to northwest- from 300 to 825 
feet above sea-level; small area of land of value in legal subdivision 1; very stony ; 


sou, clay loam, stony; brulé, scattered dry timber and windfalls, not of much timber. 


value; fair value as fruit land. West half in timber berth 88. 


Sec. 30.—Fairly steep broken slopes rising in steps to east, from 945 to 2,680 feet 
above sea-level; solid rock showing in ledges; considerable land on benches between 
steep slopes, of some agricultural value; sandy clay loam soul, some gravel and rock; 
well covered with a good growth of cedar, fir, hemlock and balsam up to 3 feet diameter, 
of good timber value, scrubby on higher parts; considered of fair value as fruit land 
up to 1,500 feet, farm land above 1,500 feet. Included in timber berth 38. 


Sec. 31.—Steep rough bench land and highland from 1,370 to 2,680 feet and up- 


wards above sea-level; broken by gullies, not considered of agricultural value 3'.con- 


siderable rock showing; covered with good growth of fir, cedar up to 3 feet diameter, 
balsam on higher parts, of good timber value. Included in timber berth 38. 


Src, 34.—Very steep precipitous rock slopes on east, from 150 to 2,875 feet above 
sea-level; no land of agriculture value; brulé along east, green timber to west, cedar, 
fir and hemlock of some timber value. 

Sec. 85 (Frac, west or SLoueH).—Narrow strip of low swampy land along slough, 
averaging 600 feet in width to foot of steep precipitous rock slopes; land of some agri- 
cultural value; alluvial soil; part prairie; some small scrubby jack pine, crab apple, 
with some cedar and fir in clumps on flat land; brulé on slopes, some patches of green 
timber, southwest quarter has been logged, not of timber value. 


A. Lighthall, D.L.S:, 1918.—(Partial.)\—The area surveyed in this township is 
situated on Pitt river and is reached by boat from New Westminster. The land 
embraces the southern slope and a plateau on top of a range of hills approximately 
3,000 feet high and bordering on Pitt river. The soil is gravelly and rocky on the 
lower slopes, and the cliffs are covered with a thin layer of vegetable mould which 
also constitutes the soil in the higher altitudes. The plateau is covered with a thin 
layer of moderately good soil, but no portion of the land surveyed is suitable for 
agriculture except a small area along the southern limit. The timber included in 
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the survey is of little or no value. On the slope, fire has destroyed all the marketable 
timber. The green timber on the plateau runs up to two and a half feet in diameter 
but the trees are not tall and many of them were found to be unsound. Water is 
plentiful at any altitude. Many small creeks, having their origin in the snows of 
the higher ridges, traverse the hillsides, flowing southeasterly. At the time of survey 
the plateau was covered with snow to a depth of from 10 to 15 feet and this snow 
would, no doubt, furnish water for the creeks until August. Munro creek has its 
origin in Munro lake, which in turn is fed by lake Dennett. These lakes, in seasons 
of small snowfall, do not furnish a continuous supply of water during August and 
September, and a dam has been built at the outlet of Munro lake. The approximate 
height of Munro lake above Pitt river is 2,800 feet and lake Dennett is about 400 feet 
above Munro lake. It would seem that about 3,000 horse-power could be developed 
by the construction of a dam of moderate height, as the storage basin is of consider- 
able area. ‘The climate is similar to that elsewhere along the coast; frosts oecurred 
every night during the survey at the elevation of the lake. Wood for fuel is plenti- 
ful. Game appears to be quite plentiful, many deer and bear tracks being seen. No 
minerals of any kind were found. A large quarry is-in operation, the native rock 
being well suited for construction purposes after being crushed. 


Tps. 40&41, E.C.M. 4. Lighthall, D.L.S., 1910. 


These townships are situated on Pitt river, a large tidal stream navigable by 
steam vessels and forming the best means of reaching the northern portion of the 
townships. ‘The southern part of township 40 is part of Pitt meadows—a large tract 
of flat land extending south to the railway. This portion is easily accessible by wagon 
from Westminster junction. The soil of the low land is all alluvial deposit and would 
make excellent hay and grain land if dykéd and drained. The high land is rocky and 
unsuitable for agriculture. The southern half of township 40, on the western side of 
the Pitt river as far north as section 16, is flat, low, meadow land covered with grass. 
That part of township 40 which lies on the eastern side of Pitt river is nearly similar. 
In township 41, section 1, the southern half of section 12, the eastern half of section 
2 and the eastern half of section 11 are similar to that described. The remainder of 
these townships is higher land, generally rocky and fairly well wooded with fir, hem- 
lock and cedar up to 4 or 5 feet in diameter. There is an abundant supply of fresh 
water in both townships which are traversed by the Pitt river. This stream is from a 
quarter to a half mile wide and, although the effects of the tide are felt as far up as 
the head of Pitt lake, the salt water never comes up the river. There is a fine stream 
of fresh water, called Silver creek, flowing through township 41. It is about 4 chains 
wide at its estuary and about 50 links wide up stream, with an average depth of 2 feet. 
- All the low land in these townships is flooded during high water and, in the settled 
parts, dykes and pumping plants have been erected to provide for the surplus water. 
The dykes require to be about 6 feet high. There are numerous falls in the small 
mountain streams but none large enough to develop water-power advantageously. The 
climate is about the same as that throughout the lower Fraser valley, being very 
temperate and rather wetter than the average. "The winters are not very severe but a 
great deal of rain falls. No summer frosts occur. Wood is plentiful throughout 
this region but no coal nor lignite were seen. There is a large stone-quarry operated 
in sect?on 22, township 40, on the western bank of the Pitt river. The rock is blasted 
out and crushed for concrete and paving purposes, being shipped down the river in 
barges to New Westminster. There is no building stone. The rock is eneissoid 
eranite containing a considerable amount of iron pyrites. The only mineral of econo- 
mic value is brick-clay. This may or may not be of good quality and would require 
to be tested by an expert. All the low land has a subsoil of clay and Siwash island, 
at the mouth of Silver creek, has a good quality of brick-clay. Ducks are very plent- 
iful along the river; bears and deer abound on the lower slopes of the mountains and 
mountain goats are numerous higher up. No signs of beavers were seen although 
farther east, in township 18, north of Mission City, they are very numerous. 
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Tp.41,E.C.M. 4./. Campbell, D.LS., 1910. 


This township is made up of four sections, Nos. 1, 2, 11 and 12, lyiny along valley 
of Silver creek which runs through secs. 12 and 1. Greater part of land is low, flat 
prairie in south part, covered with small bush in north. On the west slopes rise to high 
range of mountains which reach over 4,000 feet in a distance of one mile and a half. 
These slopes are well covered with timber. 

Mention might be made here of a complaint the Indians of the Katzie Indian 
reservation have with regard to the settlement of this township. For many years these 
Indians have considered Silver creek as their own private fishing grounds and the 
settlement of this section deprives them of this and they seem to feel it very keenly. 


Sec. 1, NW. 3, SW. 4.—Low, flat meadow land, broken by sloughs and channels; 


if dyked and drained would make good farm land; alluvial soil; no bush, prairie land. 


Squatter George Biggs, on northwest quarter; squatter George Roberts on southwest 
quarter. 


Sec. 2, NW. 4, SW. 4.—On steep, rough, rocky slopes, from 190 feet upwards; 
rising towards monutains over 4,000 feet above sea-level; no land considered of agri- 
cultural value; brulé on south part, good timber to north, cedar and fir to 4 feet 
diameter, of good timber value. 


Sec. 11, NW. 4, SW. 4.—On steep, rocky slopes rising to west to high mountains, 
from 690 feet upwards above sea-level; no land considered of agricultural value; well 
covered with timber, cedar, hemlock and some fir up to 30 inches diameter, good timber 
value. East half included in timber berth 452. 


NE. 4, SE. 4—On slopes rising to west, fairly gentle along east, leaving some 
land considered of value, growing steep and rocky to west; from 70 to 870 feet above 
sea-level; sandy loam soil, humus, very stony in part; cedar and hemlock timber, some 
large cedar (6 inches diameter), good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included 
in timber berth 66. 


Sec. 12, NE. 4.—Bench land and low flat land, slightly rolling to north, from 85 
to 110 feet above sea-level; good agricultural land; soil, alluvial soil and clay loam, 
some gravel in parts near creeks; covered thickly with small bush, cedar, hemlock, alder 
and crab apple, not of timber value; good value as fruit land. Wright, squatter. 


NW. 4.—Low flat land for greater part, some land on gentle slopes to west, good 
agricultural land; soil, alluvial and clay loam; part prairie ; small bush, crab apple, 
cedar, hemlock and alder, not of timber value, some timber on slope to west; good value 
as fruit land. Sharpe, squatter. 


SW. 4.—Low flat meadow land, nearly all prairie; some patches of brush and 
narrow strip of timber on slope in west part; from 70 to 100 feet above sea-level; good 
agricultural land; alluvial soil and sandy clay loam; some cedar and hemlock timber 
on west; good value as fruit land. Ross, squatter. 


Tp. 42, E.C.M. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


Township consists of one range of sections, numbered 6, 7, 18, 19, 30 and 31. See. 
6 is disposed of. Part of the remaining sections consist of meadow land, being a por- 
tion of large meadow to east of Pitt river. At the edge of this meadow land steep, 
rough rock slopes rise to mountain in the north and to low rock hills in the south leay- 
ing no land of agricultural value, alluvial soil on meadow. 


Sec. 7.—Small area on west boundary meadow land; remainder of section rough, 
rocky hills rising to 835 feet above sea-level. ~ 


Sec. 18.—Tbout half of section on west meadow land; remainder of section steep, 
rough, rock slopes, rising to 1,150 feet above sea-level. 


— 
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Sec. 19.—About three-quarters of section meadow land; remainder steep, rock 
slopes, rising to 1,150 feet above sea-level. 


Sec. 30.—AI] meadow land and low marshy land except for small portion in south- 
east corner; rock. 


Sec. 81 (Frac.).—Low marshy land, flooded at high tide, generally covered with 
water. 


Tp. 2, W.C.M. W. J. Deans, D.L.S., 1911. 


Section 34 of this township was surveyed. A fine highway, known as the Yale 
road, which extends from New Westminster to Yale passes through the northern part 
of this township and directly through sec. 34, in which our work lay. The road, 
which is about 20 feet wide and well paved, affords a direct route acress the border into 
the United States. It is much used by automobile drivers and, at present, the provin- 
cial government is widening it to 66 feet for their accommodation. In the northern 
part of the township the surface is rolling but towards the south it drops quite rapidly 
to the shore of the Fraser river. It is well watered by numerous small streams, in 
many of which the trout-fishing is excellent. Much of this township is covered with 
heavy timber, fir, hemlock and cedar predominating. Many of these trees are 6 feet in 
diameter and attain a height of 200 feet. A very profitable business in this section is 
that of cutting the dead and dry cedar which is used for shingles. Within a radius of 
2 miles from our camp there were four of these shingle mills. The soil in this vicinity 
is very good, being a black loam with clay subsoil. Owing, however, to the immense 
size of the tree stumps, it is very difficult to clear. Once cleared, however, it will pro- 
duce all kinds of vegetables and small fruits in abundance. No minerals of economic 
value exist and no streams that could afford water-power were noticed. Deer are very 
numerous and partridges, pheasants and rabbits were seen. Settlers report that black 
bears are very plentiful. 


Tp. 38, W.C.M. W. J. Deans, D.LS., 1911. 


Section 10, Block 5 north of range 1, was surveyed in this township. This section 
lies on the south side of Fraser river and slopes sharply to the water. The surface is 
covered with hemlock, fir and cedar from 12 to 48 inches in diameter. The soil is either 
clay or sandy loam, and along the river is suitable for vegetables and small fruit. This 
section has been subdivided into lots and sold as an addition to Port Mann. The Great 
Northern railway runs along the bank of Fraser river. 


Tp. 39, W.C.M. 4. J. Campbell, D.L.S., 1910. 


East half of township examined. Coquitlam river runs southerly through eastern 
range of sections with slopes rising to east and west. The slopes to the east on north 
part of township are steep and broken by gullies of small creeks. On the south part of 
township these slopes become more gentle and rise in steps to level bench land. The 
slopes to the west of Coquitlam river on the north part are fairly steep, rising to the 
west in steps towards a rocky mountain in secs. 27 and 34 attaining a height of 
9,500 feet and upwards above sea level. Across the south part of township gentle 
slopes rise to the west from river in a series of level benches. 

The whole half township is well covered with timber, cedar and fir principally, 
and is nearly all included in timber berths. On some of the timber berths near the 
river considerable logging has been done. . 

Along the west side of the river a pipe line carrying water to the city of New 
Westminster is laid. A much larger pipe line is being laid at present. Jn sec. 36 
a dam is being constructed for the purpose of developing water-power. 


Sro. 11, NE. 4+; Sec. 12, NW. 1 (West or Coquitntam River).—Level bench land, 
very gentle slopes rising to west, from 115 to 205 feet above sea-level; soil sandy, very 
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gravelly; timber, all been cut, some scattered fir and cedar with small jack pine, fir 
and cedar of no timber value; good value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 86. 


Src. 12, NE. 4, NW. 4; (East or Coquittam River.).—Level bench land rising in 
steps to east from Coquitlam river, from 115 to 395 feet above sea-level; good agricul- 
tural land; soil, sandy clay, very gravelly; timber has been cut, a few scattered trees 
left, very brushy; good value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 77. 


Sec. 18, NE. 4, NW. 4; (Hast or Coquirtam River); SE. 4, SW. 4; (Hast or 
CoquirtLaAmM River).—Level bench land and rolling land rising in steps from river, from 
160 to 715 feet above sea-level; steep banks a short distance from river, flat land below 
and fairly level above; broken by gullies of creeks; good agricultural land; soil, sandy 
clay, gravel, humus; covered with good growth of fir, cedar and hemlock up to 4 feet 
diameter, good timber, brulé in southeast part; good value as fruit land. Included in 
timber berth 111. 


‘Sec. 18, NW. 4; West or River, SW. 4; West or River.—Rolling bench land ris- 
ing to west from river, some steep slopes in north part from 200 to 610 feet above sea- 
level; a considerable part suitable for cultivation; soil, sandy loam, humus, stony and 
rocky in part; timber has been cut, some hemlock and a few fir and cedar left standing, 
good value as fruit land. In timber berth 111. Northwest quarter and southwest 
quarter leased for 40 years to Coquitlam water works.. 


Sros. 14, 15, 22, 23.—Rollinge bench land and flat bench land rising in a northerly 
direction, from 175 to 2,200 feet above sea-level; a considerable part suitable for culti- 
vation, some rock outcrops to north of secs. 21 and 23; soil, sandy loam, gravelly; 
timber thinly covered with large cedar, fir, hemlock and balsam, on higher part small 
fir and hemlock, brulé in north part of sees. 14 and 15 of some timber value, timber cut 
on timber berth 86; poor to good value as fruit land. Included in timber berths 86, 
110, 36, 58 and 94. 


Sec. 24, East or CoquitnAm River.—Fairly rough steep slopes, with some flat 
benches; strip of flat land along river rising to east from river; from 240 to 945 feet 
above sea-level; slopes steeper in north part; soil, sandy clay, some gravel; timber, 
cedar, fir and hemlock up to 4 feet, good timber value; fair to good value as fruit land. 
Incladed in timber berths 38 and 456: 


Sec. 24, West or CoquitLaM River.—Fairly steep rough slopes rising to west from 
river; from 240 to 610 feet above sea-level; considerable land along river suitable for 
cultivation; soil, sandy loam, gravelly; timber, scattered fir, cedar and hemlock to 3 
feet diameter; best part has been logged; fair value as fruit land. Included in timber 
berth 111. 


Sec. 25, NE. 4, NW. 4; (East or Coquiruam River).—Rough rolling bench land on 
steep slopes rising to east, from 370 to 1,370 feet above sea-level; generally too rough 
and broken by gullies of creeks; some land in southeast part suitable for cultivation; 
sandy soil, rocky in part; timber, fir, cedar and hemlock up to 3 feet; good timber 
value; poor value as fruit land. Included in timber berth 38. 


Seo. 25, SE. 4, SW. 4; (Hast or Coqurrnam Rriver).—Rough broken slopes rising 
from Coquitlam river; from 320 to 1,300 feet above sea-level; broken by gullies of 
-ereeks; bench land between creeks; some fairly level pieces to southeast suitable for 
cultivation; small area of land near river; sandy soil, gravelly; timber, cedar, fir, hem- 
lock to 3 feet diameter of good timber value; fair value as fruit land. Included in 
timber berth 38. 


Sec. 25, West or Coquittam River.—Steep slopes rising to west from river; from 
320 to 750 feet above river; considerable land between foot slopes and river, and some 
level bench land along west boundary; sandy clay soil, gravelly rock outcropping 
on slopes, humus; timber, best part has been cut, small trees left; fair value as fruit 
land. Included in timber berth 285. 
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Sec. 26, NE., 4, SE. 4.—Rolling bench land slopes rising to northwest, from 610 to 
1,000feet Nae sea-level, cetera ak part of value for cultivation; rocky in northwest 
part, sandy soil and clay, humus; best part of timber has been cut, small trees left; 
fair value as fruit Jand. Peete in timber berth 286. 

Seo. 26, NW. ¢.—Bench land on steep and rock slopes rising to northwest, from 905 
to 1,140 ie and Ge no land considered of value; timber, fairly well covered 
with large cedar and hemlock up to 4 feet diameter, of fair timber value. 

Seo. 26, SW. 2.—Bench land on fairly steep rough slopes rising to west, from 
820 to 1,440 feet oy ates sea-level, partially suitable for cultivation to southeast; rocky 
in northwest part; soil, light, sandy soil, some clay and gravel, humus; timber, some 
large cedar and hemlock of some timber value, small trees and brush; fair value as 
fruit land. 

SECS. 27; 34; 35, NW. 4, SW. 4.—Covered by rough rocky mountains, reaching 
from 1,000 to 2,500 feet and upwards above sea-level, no land considered of agricul- 
tural value, fairly well covered with cedar, hemlock and some balsam of good size, of 
timber value. 

Sec. 35, NE. 4, SE. 4.—For most part on steep rough slopes rising to mountains 
on west from 750 feet upwards above sea-level; some land along east considered of 


value for cultivation; soil, sandy clay loam, stony, humus; well eovered with cedar, fir 
and hemlock. iolidéeas in timber berths 345 and 286. 


A. Inghthall, D.L.S., 1911 —The survey was reached by crossing from the north arm 
of Burrard Inlet to Lake Buntzen. This is only a mile, and an electric tram and hoist 
has been installed by the British Columbia Electric Company. Camp was pitched on 
the shore of lake Buntzen close to sec. 28: The soil is gravelly, but too high to be 
suitable for agricultural purposes. ‘The land is all heavily timbered, fir, hemlock and 
cedar predominating, some cedars being as large as 10 feet in diameter. Fresh water 
is abundant. One large creek flows westward along the northern boundary of sec. 
28, and several smaller ones flow towards the south in the southern part. The first 
named creek averages about 30 links wide, 2 feet deep, and, as it makes a descent of 
nearly 2,000 feet in 2 miles, it would furnish a considerable amount of water-power. 
The climate is much the same as that prevailing in the rest of the vaHey of the Fraser 
river, very wet and mild. Sec. 28 being fairly high is of course colder, 3 or 4 feet 
of snow being found there at the time of survey in the first part of May. Wood is 
very plentiful for fuel, but no coal nor lignite were seen. No stone-quarries are 
opened here; the rock is a hard granite and unsuitable for building purposes. No 
minerals were found. The game found was bear and deer. Only a few traces of the 
former were seen, but deer appear to be quite plentiful. 
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TasBLE of Temperatures and Weather Conditions noted in New Westminster District, 


APPENDIX. 


WEATHER REPORTS. 


1910, to accompany report of A. ‘J. Campbell, D.L.S. 
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Weather. 


Fine. 
Fine and warm. 
‘Fine and hot. 

" 
Fine. 
Rain in afternoon. 
Rain. 


W 
Rain in forenoon. 
Rain in afternoon. 
Fair. 
Fine. 

tt 


Rain. 
Fair. 


Cloudy. 


Rain. 

Rainy. 

Fair. 

Fine. 

Hot and close. 
Rain. 

Hot and close. 
Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Mair. 

Fine. 
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TABLE of Temperatures and Weather Conditions noted in New Westminster District, 
1910, to accompany report of A. J. Campbell, D.L.S.—Continued. 


Weather. 


Fair. 
W 
Fine. 


"W 
Cloudy. 
Fine. 

VW 
Fair. 
Fine. 
Cloudy. 
Fair. 
Fine. 
Fair and windy. 

" 
Fair. 

W 

Ww —s 

W 
Fine and warm. 
Showers. 
Rain. - 
Rainy. 
Fair. 
Cloudy. 


JULY. 
Day. 
Place. Altitude. Max. | Min 
1 Sia wer PWRGPING) by occ). ks od eile seu 250 64 50 
2 Te arin, oko ue. 250 62 49 
3 PIED SOR ee Ro so, shel 5 ds 28s aye) 67 4§ 
4 ee Ig Bie: aes Fe toate, Paireretr 250 69 52 
5 AT Re Ea eee 250 69 53 
6 EN os Se? a IR aa ag 250 70 54 
Z AONE Ge Sy sam: ana 250 62 52 
8 nS os Tee Ree aria 250 75 54 
9 EP RE Be a cat is hos wah 250 82 54 
10 " 250 85 66 
11 SRL MN i Sen Le sip 2 x's cle oll 250 85 66 
12 " Shoe ere ea Ree ene 250 17 56 
13 Stavenl MGIN Ost. fone let = apes nas 260 a 53 
14 a ai Rae a is Bea ee 260 69 56 
15 PN ade Sei ae nents Wena a 260 ie 53 
16 CME ere ch dns Cea ss ested 260 68 53 
1%. a TRS Tee Sen ee emer 260 63 51 
18 i oy ES Seis Pn ee me ee rae 260 70 51 
19 ap Aa ATR RRS. TPA cha ots dre corer? 260 73 55 
20 Ree PB ee Po igs s oak» ot etes 260 q7 xi 
21 DE PMs ios tals st i asters 260 66 52 
22 NS Cap cho AS Senta 6 a eehd 260 54 52 
23 Ca Ses PUPPY Union WA iat 260 60 52 
24 Ra et - PRS ie ort ee ek emer or 260 61 51 
25 Stave Lake No.8. .<0..scereqe estes 250 65 50 
26 NS ae Snes Gs Get Nemnek Beenianesd te 250 66 47 
ABN: Vcr SECM Dyptancige Yap marta rer SE 250 74 51 
28 1 igs EIN OE eS Re Be crs 250 76 50 
29 pa 04 RE eS oe Bn eee arate en errs 250 = ry 
30 ECE ELS oleate Pas Weneeer ee WES a 250 aS 
31 = a CaaS aeons pan opiate Came 250 : 
AUGUST 
1 ee Tahir ede ie Fn ys ee > ele aed eR TES ia se 
2 T -iHopets Poulvers. as 2 pe semi © oe bine pe 280 a 57 
| nm AN eee Te OP oe 280 73 56 
4 WERE eS ee Baten oy cob 2. yd ge 280 67 59 
5 nik igo eh cape tine RO Re Saree Aa ie 280 68 55 
6 Ashe ts SE IE ANG ees Renton) sleek, ait 280 69 56 
7 Pi ge ee Bie Sere are a Hee Pgh ia 280 70 55 
8 SU ed ik, Has gai epee 8 Ss 280 Pe 56 
9 NES Par He Sees Sew ote <n ag 3 280 83 58 
10 cea) Coin Selbeae een tree es mamaria, RED 280 72 52 
11 2g Re ke ene ieee ae Rhee Samana 280 68 54 
12 Lillooet Lake No. 1........---++++5: 500 ee 50 
13 Rie bie eS te seed. eer a: Gin Soha 500 56 52 
14 wm ay Seay he Gb ayn 5 Ae 500 62 52 
15 et eg Cone as a ea ses 500 62 50 
16 Piette aah Re ALIS, ones 500 71 51 
a oT ov Poche Re Spire SARI 500 75 51 
18 MA RN) geet AP ape 500 78 53 
19 et ieetn a Te Leon tS Bye 500 “Ys 54 
20 Lillooet Lake No. 2. .....---+.: +++ 495 a: 50 
a1 St eR RSE es Ae ee 495 56 49 
22 Cy: he ae ee ey 495 54 48 
23 rte | Se ey prea een ae ese 495 54 41 
24° Casal | ey ae imple s carom ate. oceans 495 66 37 
25 nS Dion keen Gee eal. ee a 495 69 5D 
26 Sigh Meee ela & Cuseeee ac tee 495 56 50 
fi " Saw waked Meeps" 495 56 51 
28 BS ih ane olla oa ORE rey hehe 495 5D. 51 
29 ee AE ETE DE Ge. Bee erie 495 65 49 
30 mae hy! PON a eeeraes See 455 59 39 
31 et pores eG a a. oR wena 495 62 48 


Fair. 
Ww 


Fine. 


" 
Fair. 
Fine. 

" 
Rain. 
Fair. 

"W 
Fine. 
Fair. 


Rains 
Cloudy. 
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TABLE of Temperatures and Weather Conditions noted in New Westminster District, : 
1910, to accompany report of A. J. Campbell, D.L.S.—Continued. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Day. Place. Altitude. | Max. | Min. Weather. 

1 Tallooet ake Noi2e bere oS eS 495 60 53 (Fair. 

? tf No. 3 a eRGAs ae a arene taleralas wee 500 == 51 Fine. 

3 " ah SS ae ah er gee te a 500 66 51 |Rain in afternoon. 

4 t 1 PET SS cipro Naan aur i a teseliomauia hats 500 67 54 Rainy. 

5 " " Sbtiehehe wer temetie, ate te coieaete 500 61 51 Rainy. 

6 "1 " aD fe oa I 500 63 50 |Cloudy. 

7 " LICe pt Any acess emebreher ace meas as 500 63 51 Fair. 

8 " MU Sag ONL rug cap ee tre ttaien na tala: @ Becta aes 500 62 54 Fine. 

9 Laliqoet-Riterce oo. e ae ee were 390 — 43 |Fine. 
10 tt t i AM ohio}, PA Cua een el ede tc Reiket Ghiedaue 390 63 45 Fair. 
LTS BoA e cael, Spe pee Mn Sateen Pie ae 540 7 41 |Fine. 
12 Sec. ve Tp. 4, bf UO ote ha Ate 1680 — 51 |Cloudy. 
13 AT ate Lh a seek SS MM ep “OMG PRONG, £ Suh cee 1680 67 54 |Cloudy. 
Daas eR Ror oer abery hae Ofte STE. Same ee page ee 1680 64 54 |Fair. 

15 North Talons Raveraaten ssc coe ee 1570 aye 48 |Fair. 
16 " tre ed Pikes erate ort ATR ar 1570 58 49 Fine. 
1 StOW Arian oe ree eee he ecm ue nt — — 44 |Fine. 
ZW Sa Bre Oe rd > apg CER ASE: can Wem RK ORR Agen 1570 he 47 |Fine. 
19 Supe Sec. 4 pe BRD ie leet 180 — 50 | Fair. 
20 tf ! UR ceeetearerecacut st, pena 180 80 47 Fair. 
21 " tt WOE le aginat cra en alate 180 69 5D Cloudy. 
22 ; " " WE ls RPS. Watney a tates 180 68 49 Fine. 
23 " "t Me Re Gee ee 189 67 42 Fine. 
24 uw uw tT thee, Scemetaneue 180 69 33 Fine. 
25 i '! Utara) rap teetea eee 180 70 50 Fine. 
26 a] t HOR Malsoenetnte dese mes 180 63 39 Rain. 
at " " ahs aed era 180 60 52 |Showers. 
28 Nhe wt WEN Dtash ede (up aieraraaue 180 60 49 Rain. 
29 " ft OR Chana tarreme reltewe 180 62 43 Rain. 
30 " " Th: Go ih ace eee 180 5d 47 Rain. 
OCTOBER. 

il DillodetRiGer eta phen at eee — 56 48 |Rainy. 

2 ul 57 45 |Rain. 

3 " 60 45 |Rain. 

4 Pybt Wa Vereen cue een ee ae ee, — 48 |Rain in afternoon. 

5 Pitt/Lake No. lace) 8 ene saree 50 — 50 |Cloudy. 

6 5 50 ay é 48 |Fair. 

7 50 56 50 |Fair. 

8 50 D7 48 |Rain. 

9 50 52 45 |Cloudy. 
10 50 53 44 |Fair. 

11 Pith ake NOD ou i nt act on Oren 50 54 43 |Fine. 
12 50 59 49 |Fine. 
13 50 52 49 |Fair. 
14 50 51 49 |Rain. 
15 50 55 d1 |Cloudy. 
LG eee itt Kiser No. alae sce. Coe ee ee nee 60 | — 49 |Rain. 
17 : 60 56 51 |Cloudy. 
18 60 65 41 |Fair. 

19 60 71 49 Fine. 
20 60 56 39 |Fair. 

21 60 57 40 |Fine. 
22 60 58 38 |Fine. 
2S 60 50 39 |Rain. 
24 GOi2 eat 55 38 |Rain. 
25 Pitt RavenNo, 2... eatesu odo eke 55 54 32 |Fine. 
26 55 fas) 31 |Fine. 
27 55 57 30 |Fine. 
28 55 56 41 |Kine. 
29 Simpson’s 8. 7, Tp. 40, E.C.M....... 100 _ - 38 |Showers. 
30 100 54 38 |Fine. 
31 100 52 45 {Fair 


See Ee ET TENGE RE RB SIT TOR AGE PTR ERNE NY PIERS ETE CPR pat oe SSR 
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TABLE of Temperatures and Weather Conditions noted in New Westminster District, 
1910, to accompany report of A. J. Campbell, D.L.S.—Concluded. 


NOVEMBER. 
Date. Place. Altitude. | Max. Min. Weather. 
1 Simpsons 7, 40, H.OiM. cs oe oo 100 Bois 47 |Rain. 
2 I eee ety irs. unc g 100 54: 42 |Cloudy and rain. 
3 " 100 50 28 Fair. 
4 fc Poa» ER Oe etree 100 51 30 |Rain. 
5 RY 9g nn ee 100 54 36 = |Rain. 
6 Meme mae TSR ONT eS ee Mes Se 100 53 Bb4 Fair. 
iE " Ra ed pecs ON 100 56 39 |Fair. 
8 " S Bitcns | Watts oa LOO BD 30 |Cloudy. 
men iseCe Lhe ED. .ed, VY. GME Rae 175 — 34 |Rainy, 
10 6 tN Soe aE ag PN Ee Beg i 175 56, 86 |Rainy. 
ial Ns mh DAT gk Se Lea AR A 175 48 Boo) Hair 
12 ten tee ei eS AN Yay k ot 175 46 2 Fair. 
13 ie wee eet Sts ns 175 45 OL i Fair. 
14 PN TN tne! Rae Petar Wes: 51 27 | Hair: 
305) VELL Ye tesa arate (oc, veda Ae, 50 Fair. 


TaBie of Temperatures and. Weather Conditions noted in New Westminster District, 
1910, to accompany report of G. A. Bennett, D.L.S. 


JUNE. 
ly Dlg A Ole Raa SU i a Nan ai ete iO 
shi oat Be eee est) AOR ee te aes 
3 ie REA AL Ea ee ae 
Bem TEOMLOII eg gt Ls ele Sa bb os ells 30 79 45 |Cloudy. 
5 UREA POON ec ich 3) oo nice te es ale iho awe te Ba 30 85 49 Rainy. 
6 ta ee Was Fee OO A Rae 30 70 49 " 
7 tee See rh is Uh sie c, Ciewtek 2s ak biidtonre bas 30 61 49 Fine. 
8 fly 7 «Ce RRR Cae ee eae Ree See 30 3 51 " 
9 cfc SES a RA ah OR AE 30 “el 49 it 
10 i op RS Re ei an gh ie mene: gutaceeen Wm Fa 30 80 AT rn 
iit heh ke EP RE, Rae ieee Be ae Se 30 93 Dood hainy: 
12 we ae, Som age Renee aie reo SU 7D 41 Fine, 
Loy Vda ich gis(0) 0% oy: oa ge ee ae a aC Sy Re en in Seale ah halos " 
14 ee) SOR Ra te ea rea y 45 67 49 " 
re 15 Eye Se Maes Pee toe Des Rao Re a 45 69 51 " 
16 heen Ce eae eae ea 45 67 49 " 
ie ‘f LE oe ea a eran Pe Stee 45 65 5L " 
18 yh aaah ie etsceee ee A ae 45 65 47 Showers. 
19 iD i ee Mee tres On, BERS PP Beas ea aera cB 45 58 47 Rainy. 
20: = NMouthrot Chehalis Rivers s..c... <2 45 ait 46 |Fine. 
Oat ela Sie Dar 2 gt ge eae Ed 45 59 45 |Showers. 
22 LCRA A ad Saab eas fot, Wh GSN 45 ral 45 " 
23 tee ee a he Be rays be 45 65 45 | Hine. 
oe Teach OCs iced © pee: Pee A 45 88 40 " 
2b eb orks of Chehalis River. .o:4.4.c880 1) Dh) ER eet an Pew ere Bee 2 it 
26 " Lip ee eee ert ADO Pelee elewatt tere. | rea 
OF Fh SS wo llhen 6, Reet tee e 450 7 ASe iaetn 
28 {RTE ie Mab esliee Sec ton nec 450 68 42 " 
29 Ties Palak Ae Th mee raed JL Be Fy 450 62 3 " 
aod aD ores Malina ei Alenad, Settee 450 Ips 51 " 
eka a a See 
JULY. 
de | Horks of Chehalis River.:. .....: 450 68 41 |Showers. 
2 TM at ok Gare Siecle ch cafe as. 450 68 52 . " 
3 2 elec gat fe ES Res ee 450 69 46 | Fine. 
4 ico Me cy ee Pate area he 450 7h 46 " 
5 LS SE eee 450 73 47 
6 PEERAGE 55), 450 71 50 ’ 
7 oe oe 450 80 56 " 
8 (ey ae ee 450 76 5D it 
9 iM te pe Ss 450 76 54 " 
10 (eo Saar 7S ee re 450 92 54. " 
iB Tae tae ot aces Sa ee oe 450 99 56 " 
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TABLE of Temperatures and Weather Conditions noted in New Westminster District, 
1910, to accompany report of G. A. Bennett, D.L.S—Continued. > 
J ULY.— Continued. 
| 
Date. Place. Alt. Max. Min. Weather. 
= oR 2 
12 |¥Forks of Chehalis Riveér......0.<.-«- 450 90 54 |Fine 
13 Pao Chemin ae Gare 8 A ts. 450 81 53 " 
14 Wo Boe oF PPR ace rae 450 68 52 " 
15 i ome ee) tates, Snes: 450. | 77 52 " 
16 " CST A EES 450 74 50 " 
17 Nap RCM ER cg Serge =n ae 450 77 49 |Cloudy. 
18 tin Aen oF = ORS on, rare peeias acl 450 (Ps 45 Fine. 
19 (bees. Bag aes aerate 450 (hs) 50 |Cloudy. 
20 " a steacuseret Or iis 450 84 52 " 
21 Teo PAs, wane reat 450 93 54 |Rainy. 
22. ; Fae tee: 450 70 54 " 
23 tae A ARR 0 ney Ren Peart 5 Does oa 450 62 52 |Showers. 
24 " Re Cee OOM 450 68 52 Fine. 
25 Wie ee 2 APRS eet Moone deste tate 450 79 48 " 
26 ie lhe Ria area tates 450 74. 49 (Cloudy. 
27 Seared Wee Cerkceene Mec ee oo 450 70 54 -|Fine. 
28 (CRE og en ee 450 68 51 " 
DOS LNEOPSOR a Ket. ak nee creer olecrew 45 Py Maser eee irk, " 
30 $i Gy Pree te gytael ssp te W/wyn mal ee unl ap bere a. Circe 45 ale! ard cote) m (vl minl\alecelle " 
31 Me MMEpM sited uedeealietete te lpielepeneten sadn «ee ame 45 Sale eee ater ae eyzetin te Rayer aire Cloudy. 
AUGUST. 
if Morris bakes. he chao cede oe 45 70 49 |Fine. 
a NG er emit hfe maptevistawetioms bey. siantewelte lomelrenteiee) fr0.9 usta 45 64 52 " : 
3 Re aha iy Gait ee tear ten eee 45 72 48 |Cloudy. 
4 | Harrison Laker suo oteetos tee ee 45° TAS eee .|Fine. 
5 " Be Sa Bee eee 45 67 56 " 
6 PP bere govsee tat ieee Joke Nr dacs Ch wus cc Oke 45 68 56 Rainy. 
7 f, qplskunrdte Sesame rags ase MN 5. ae 45 66 53 |Cloudy. - 
8 {Vp Bae acta parece aera: oeeatior sh tna Sa 45 72 i; " 
9 tf Bods GEE, eter ordbatskia arate er elcome 45 76 58 Fine. 
10 tf W sve Mate melita Oye Sus) po ite. a 2 le Ha, 45 74 56 " 
11 {PEEL BS 2.) Meee Smee, SN 45 73 55 " 
12 RIL Lek action, fotrsesiete ler eiinie Wes, sTaikece se ape 45 74 52 Cloudy. 
13 yy tat maine toes ieee, Se Seer bee 45 72 54 Fine. 
14 Ue =) aa iin Giese icra 45 62 54 Rainy. 
15 . {Viens “ie velo’ =o) War of SL oiistaa| oboe aera ee 45 61 52 Cloudy. 
16 lee Wa Om aer ie ON Pease Cy OOM fe AS ct Hp: 45 74 53 Fine. 
We Fen (Sei UR ete eed : 45 73 53 " 
18 Wfieilensases “Mater cat's ust. cata bearewe Satins 45 Ve 54 At 
19 '" See OF aD CARRE Oleh thor Be a 45 74 55 Cloudy. 
20 Bho Panes, Sema. en Daler rates 45 76 54 " 
Hil Vy tie) cee ice iat owt olan eer fel eee, Slate maT ce. 45 73 56 uw 
ye Resta s eee BS hos Set 45 62 52 |Rainy. 
23 Re Pe ae cre Shy tye Reet saath ibe ee 45 63 46 " 
24 Silver Creek Vallayit: <2 uker: thea ce LOTR Se Aa er ee eee Fine. 
25 A: gies Coane al pe ee EAN EC ROOS E ea Tee We ene ct Cloudy. 
26 Ie” gp Gee nea AAS oma ake eae 70 py ae hy ike " 
27 eae i od ot oa Ph ge AO oni ke LOO LO) Ror ee. 40 JRainy. 
28 “ Be ceri Geena eee 79 58 49 " 
29 Pepe Meee peel ee A ee 70 58 50  |Showers. 
39 " So ecg AMR eee Se 70 60 50 =| Rainy. 
31 " Re Re Pe eS 70 60 50 ~=— |Showers. 
SEPTEMBER. 
1 Silver Creek Valley ... ......°..... | 70 64 50 ~=—«| Fine. 
2 i itas sth as Sea re e eereeh Mahe 3 70 70 48 " 
3 WE eee, Fae eet ees ae 70 73 52 |Showers. 
4 Harrison Lake near Bear Creek... . 42 78 54 =| Fine. 
5 " " aah 42 64 50 ~=—|Showers. 
6 " pe cin ha, Geom oe Suet SANE Nga pags OPE ae ee eee t" 
7 " Sh BPE Ging ated ne ene 42 78 46 " 
roe «| " Libres Yate NP wis Sere). 42 84 44 |Cloudy. 
9 7) (Seed mt keer ot fr 42 73 47 Fine. 


ASRS 
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TapiE of Temperatures and Weather Conditions noted in New Westminster District, 
1910, to accompany report of G. A. Bennett, D.L.S.—Concluded. 


SEPTEMBER.—Continued. 


a ere 


Weather. 


‘Cloudy. 


W 
Fine. 


WwW 


Cloudy. 
Fine. 
Showers. 
Rainy. 
Showers. 


‘a 


pee eee er ee 


Max. Min 
74 48 
85 48 
90 57 
82 52 
73 52 
62 52 
64 49 
68 54 
80 54 
65 56 
72 54 

Spe erro 
83 50 
66 46 
69 46 
62 48 
62 46 

61 46 
61 42 
52 44 
56 44 
60 48 
60 47 
60 48 
69 46 
DE 46 
55 53 
63 50 
ees 48 
64 48 
61 49 
66 48 
56 41 
55 45 
56 46 
54 43 
53 42 
54 45 
57 25 
52 ff 
58 26 
58 32 
DT: 40 


Showers. 
Showers. 
Showers. 
Showers. 
Rainy. 
Showers. 
Showers. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Cloudy. 
Showers. 
Showers. 
Rainy. 
Rainy. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Showers. 
Rainy. 
Rainy. 
Showers. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Cloudy. 


Cloudy. 


Showers. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Fine. 
Rainy. 
Showers. 
Showers. 


Date. Place. Altitude. 
10 Harrison Lake near Bear Creek ..... 42 
ial " Caen Mason. xs 42 
12 W Ww 42 
ies: " he © OR SO be Day ee Ce IE ot 42 
14 " " 42 
15 " eae ede Umea ae 42 
16 "W i. Oe Eid Oe ee 42 

‘i " ae tae, oe eee seas 42 
18 W ete Steed Cr, pts. 6 Rieaie 42 
19 " eae cKOe Pee «capt 42 
20 Fraser River near Harrison Mills.... 45 
21 " " 45 
22 it W 45 
23 Cheam Slough. ...52...52. 022.6 see: 45 
24 Maria: SlOugn AGS. eon anlede oop hes ais 61 
25 Pee Paes bik he iets aeiais = as 92 61 
26 Hees teechpe cht. tegen ee 61 
26 een Rr NE ate iA 3 thn ak EN 61 
28 Phe ee etd tees snes Se Bet es 61 
29 Lp tabs Sheng ee oe ree 61 
30 OP ati URN he OM cn mais via’ JK Sas 61 

OCTOBER. 

1 Ruby Creek on Fraser River....... 102 

2 " (Stag e hae ne 102 

3 " ee were Sear 102 

4 " reas wale Metres ct as 102 

5 " Ae bo. ee Se 102 

6 " fipe iE NR Ge TR Og 102 

vf " ah Wee eee 102 

8 " Meee re ees 102 

9 " Re Oe SO, SS as 102 
10 W Fie Oe on aisle) ee, (e268 Fe! 102 
11 " Tle wees 8) eceka s0) ee, ere 102 
12 " HATA deg? Oates 102 
1S Near Hope 1d ee ie BAS tates tee 145 
14 " Guess. sick s eh race 145 
15 " Song RS 145 
16 " tae ie tetas. 145 
17 " Eee eicisee tts 145 
18 Near Yale et alt SE ee ge 170 
19 a ee i ts te 170 
20 " a ae aare: Re en 170 
21 " OR IRE  haiens <a 170 
Pals HW i a tus sitar eid e 170 
23 " ee ae ee 170 
24 " " 170 
25 Near Spuzzum Wad Nair hace score 410 
26 W CVO Fe Sek Pole eter seh my alge 410 
27 W TA Be baa 5 5 8 ee eae oleae 410 
28 " ee ag eee a 410 
29 " 5 tem tee eats ne 410 
30 W Mn a ea aieen by Gre Se 410 
31 W ets a ie. |. Oa ee em 410 

ee ee ee ee 
NOVEMBER. 

ni China Bar on Fraser River.......--- 510 

2 W " 510 

3 " ee ee ee eee 510 

4 "W fle ees ely eee < 510 

5 W hie ee eC A tk Le er i 2 510 

6 " An ig Pee 510 

7 " Ny oa Och ils bi 510 

8 " Ay SE ao, 510 


5G 40 
52 38 
49 31 
56 32 
48 41 
50 40 
52 37 


Showers. 


nee 


a 
a 
a 
is 
3 
2 
i 
” 
5 


oa | 


east Sy aaa 


MAP OF 
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Scale: 35 miles to an inch 
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